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TO THE ENGLISH PUBLIC. 



" Fas et est ab hoste doceri" — and we fear that Ledni RolHn 
must be set down amongst the bitterest enemies of this 
country ; so much so, indeed, that no Englishman, whatever 
may be his party, but must unite in his condemnation. What 
makes the case still worse is, that — as we happen to know 
from one of his own friends — the present work has originated 
solely in a fit of the spleen conceived in consequence of a 
masterly and brilliant article contained in the *' Times," which, 
it must be confessed, handled the red cap of Liberty rather 
roughly ; in fact, it tore the rag to tatters, and set it up as a 
scare- crow, to frighten seditious birds from pecking at the 
fruits of Church and State. 

It may be asked, then, why bring such a work more immedi- 
ately before the British public, through the medium of trans- 
lation ? The answer is plain. In the first place, it is good that 
the people of this country should learn from the Coryphoeus 
himself of the Red Republicans what they have to expect 
if the party should ever get the upper-hand in France ; they 
utterly disclaim our friendship ; they openly confess to wishing 
our downfall. Secondly, the book, with all its blunders — 
and they are not a few ; with all its misrepresentations — and 
they are many — is x>ne that cannot be read without the 
deepest interest. 

MAY, 1850. 



And the rights of hospitality ! exclaims the world. 

Hospitality, no doubt, has its duties, but for those who give, 
as well as those who receive it. 

Thrown as strangers upon the English soil by the chance 
of revolutions, we owed obedience to lier laws. Did. we fail 
in it ? 

As men proscribed, we carried with us the sacred right of 
misfortune, which even amongst barbarous nations has always 
been recognized for a holy obligation.^ How has it been 
respected ? 

We had every day to submit to insult, and the English 
aristocracy has dragged us under all the harrows of its jour- 
nalism, denouncing us to its people as felons escaped from 
the galleys, as miserable bandits, as the filth of the sewers 
of Paris. 

Great Britain was much more humble, it is true, when her 
Ambassador came to flatter the members of the Provisional 
Government, or of the Executive Commission. 

Strong in such recollections, we have disdained to rake up 
so many C3mical outrages, seasoned with the most odious 
slanders. Nevertheless, as they have insulted the founders of 
the Republic only the better to strike at tti^'^Y'^W^'iSX&^ — 
just as In Pitt's time they accused tYie lev^w^aaTL «kA ^5»» 
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defenders with having ruined France by disgracing it — I ask 
if that aristocracy which has governed England for eight hun- 
dred years, has rendered its subjects so happy, and given such 
durable destinies to the country, as to have acquired a right of 
employing every kind of insolence towards citizens invested, 
by a free people, with a more extensive suffrage than was ever 
possessed by any English Parliament — towards citizens,who had 
overthrown the supreme power, without leaving behind them 
a trace of blood or of violence. 

I have studied, I have seen, I have compared ; facts have 
answered. 

I am going to submit this evidence to public opinion, and 
challenge its sovereign decision. 

As for this word, Decline, which now for the first time is 
levelled at England in its pride, I do not conceal from myself 
that it must jostle with many passions, interests, prejudices, 
and jealous angers. 

What does it signify ? Retiring into the depths of my own 
conscience, I have not even troubled myself about what place 
I was writing. Moved by indescribable sufferings, I have 
only seen brothers in those who suffered. 

I can safely affirm that this word has not dropt from my pen 
through malevolence, through hatred, or through fancy. I 
have not wished, as some have pretended, to fire a spent ball at 
the lion of Waterloo, nor to avenge more recent injuries, which 
indeed have been too trifling to enter into such a cause ; my 
thoughts have soared too high ; in fact, it is not when tremen- 
dous problems like those of pauperism, wages, capital, the 
perfect freedom of commerce and exchange are in agitation, 
that we can allow ourselves to give vent to petty personal 
respects. It will soon be seen how, while following the study 
of this problem in the midst of the great social movement in 
England, the word. Decline, has naturally sprung from the 
facts ; if it serves as a title for my book, it is because the work 
is a living summary of those facts. 

To those who read me in truth of heart and spirit, I leave 
^/ye care of verifying and establishing my imparliditY, 



I must, nevertheless, avow that while so many egotistic 
interests and so many blind passions are struggling to remount 
the stream of time and to restore the past, it is my happy 
fortune to have found amongst one of the great nations of 
the earth a new and decisive proof against the feudal system, 
against aristocratic government, and against individualism. 

The decline of England moreover — the decline of that joint- 
stock company of kings — is it not the liberation of the world ? 
— is it not the liberation of the English people themelves ? 

LEDRU ROLLIN. 
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Is this book a paradox ? as some have said even without 
knowing anything of it. 

Is it a pamphlet ? is it a history ? 

Blinded by a narrow spirit of nationality, have I shut my 
eyes to the imposing spectacle of English greatness? — Beyond 
doubt, no. 

And who, in fact, coul4 deny that since her Navigation Act 
she has acquired the supremacy of the seas ; and that her power, 
naval, military, or commercial, is at this moment the first in 
the world ? 

Who could deny that industrial and manufacturing England 
has become under its laws the greatest country in the world 
for production, the principal steward, the universal agent, the 
people-king of credit, of circulation, and of selling ? 

Who can deny that agricultural England, equally valuable by 
soil and by labour, has yielded a higher return than the lands 
most harassed by the plough and most favoured by the sun ? 

Who in short could deny that these Britannic Isles, an insig- 
nificant and scarcely visible speck in the map of the world, have 
for ages risen into the family of great empires, and hold 
an illustrious place amongst the powers of history and of 
the earth ? 

As well deny the light as venture a contradiction upon any 
of these things ; for to crush impotent rivalries, England would 
only need to show her fleets, her harbours, her domains, her' 
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banks, her factories, her forges, her markets, her arsenals, her 
rich array of countmg-houses or of fortresses, and her vassal 
or tributary colonies, which constitute for her a world greater 
than the Roman universe. 

To speak only of her capital — ^what wonders, what riches are 
accumulated between the two banks of the Thames, which is 
occupied by a forest of masts, and which agitates and frantically 
urges onward every human energy. 

Here, docks tranquil and profound as bays shelter in their 
close waters thousands of vessels, and from the Chinese junk 
to the man-of-war, schooner or brig, three-master or frigate, 
every ship has its place in this floating bazaar, where all the 
flags of the earth are seen assembled. The infinite productions 
of difierent nations are heaped up with order, with symmetry, 
in colossal magazines, which are in themselves a city. 

Yonder are the docks for repairs, the rope-houses, the forges 
where beneath flame and hammer the iron and steel are 
writhing. It is labour intent and sweating at everything ; and 
yet all this is nothing compared to Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and the forges of Merthyr and of Wales. 

Oh ! in the midst of this incessant and tumultuous crea- 
tion, the spirit, troubled, confounded, struck as with hallu- 
cination, imagines that it sees the grand fable of the Titans 
reappearing. 

Farther on, it is the vertigo of the brain that seizes you. 
From one of those bold bridges flung across the Thames, the eye 
grows weary, and the head becomes dizzy while tracing, in the 
midst of a fantastic atmosphere of smoke and vapour, the 
hundreds of vessels that pass beneath your feet, — intelligent, 
docile as a human being, struggling for speed, stopping short 
at the voice of a child, touching each other, cdmost as it 
were crossing each other, yet never jostling ; incessantly 
beating with their wings the troubled and muddy waters of the 
river, which, like its people, reposes only on a Sunday. In 
the city thousands of coaches, omnibuses drawn by powerful 
horses, phaetons rapid as the arrow — all cross, hurry on, mter- 
•mihgle, separate without a word, carrying men or goods into 
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a city of two millioDS of inhabitants, while upon the pave- 
ments — wide, lateral alleys — a busy population moves along, 
in every sense a hurried tide, impassible as so many ciphers, 
silent as shadows ; and thus it goes on from the docks to the 
grand parks and to the splendid squares of the new town, which 
belt in this hell of ardour and labour like the Elysian fields 
round Tenarus. 

No ; never has a people in the sphere of the material world 
developed its activity upon a more immeasureable scale. The 
pen would be impotent to describe the movements of its ports, 
of its manufactures, of its rural works ; ciphers alone would 
give the measure. 

Thus Great Britain, which is only two hundred leagues 
long, and whose soil is far from equal to that of Arajgon or 
Lombardy, draws every year from its agriculture, by a skilful 
cultivation and the breeding of animals, a revenue which 
amounts to more than three billions six hundred millions francs, 
and this revenue of the mother-country is almost doubled by 
the value of similar produce in its colonies and dependencies. 

Her industry, her commerce, and her manufactures, create a 
property superior to the primal land-productions, and all 
owing to her inexhaustible mines, her natural wealth, and her 
admirable system of circulation by fourscore and six canals, 
and seventy lines of railway. 

The total revenue of England then amounts to upwards of 
twelve billion francs. 

Her power amongst the nations is manifested by the number 
and greatness of her fleets and of her domains. In Europe 
she possesses, besides her neighbour-islets, Heligoland, Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands; in Asia, she holds 
British Hindostan with its tributaries, Ceylon, and her com- 
pulsory allies of the Pundjab and of Scinde — ^that is to say, 
almost a world : in AMca she claims Sierra Leone . with its 
dependencies, the Isle of France, Seychelles, Fernando Po, the 
Cape of Good Hope and Saint Helena; in America, she 
possesses Upper and Lower Canada, Cape Breton, the Lesser 
Antilles, the Bermudas, Newfoundland, Lucays, Jamaica, Do* 
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minica, Guiana, the Bay of Honduras, and Prince Edward's 
Island; lastly, in Oceania, she has Van Dieman's Land, 
Norfolk Island, Nova Scotia, Southern Australia ; and these 
hundred nations make up for her more than 150 millions of 
subjects, including the twenty- seven to twenty-eight millions 
of the three mother-kingdoms. 

As to her mercantile marine, two details will suffice to 
make it known ; she has about thirty thousand sailing vessels 
and steamers, without counting her eight thousand colonial 
ships ; and in one year she exports six or seven hundred 
millions of cotton stuffs, which makes for a single detail 
an account beyond the sum total of all the manufacturing 
exportation of France. 

Such is England at first sight ; what were Carthage, and 
Tyre, and Venice herself, by the side of this giant of the sea, 
whose huge arms embrace the two Poles ? 

Yet the power of Carthage, the maritime preponderance of 
Venice, of Spain, of Holland, have quickly passed away. 
And why? — Montesquieu has explldned it : — " The fortune of 
maritime empires cannot be long, for they only reign by the 
oppression of the nations, and while they extend themselves 
abroad, they are undermining themselves within." 

Oh another side, it has been written by Adam Smith : — 
"Under the influence of the principles of non-interference and 
competition, and under the domination of capital, which have 
given under our own eyes so vigorous an impulse to the creation 
of wealth, a day must come when progress will be brought to 
a fatal stand, and afterwards go back. From the moment of 
this epoch we shall see a gradual diminution in the wages of 
labour, increasing difficulty, and then decline." 

The problem is not to discover whether England is great, 
but whether her greatness can endure. 

Beyond doubt, that greatness has no bounds ; but let us 
remember it was in the apogee of her external power and 
wealth that Rome was struck with death. 

Did not TertuUian paint that magnificent picture of Rome, 
which offers a striking resemblance to the state of England ? 
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" Certainly," says he, " the world becomes more and more 
our tributary; none of its secret recesses have remained 
inaccessible ; all are known, frequented, and all have become 
the theatre or the object of traffic. Who now dreads an 
unknown island? who trembles at a reef? our ships are sure 
to be met with everywhere — everywhere is a people, a state — 
everywhere is life. We crush the world beneath our weight — 
onerosi sumus mundo.^* 

And TertuUian had scarcely uttered the word, when that 
material grandeur, hollow at the heart, sank down upon itself. 
At a distance was heard the step of the barbarians. 

All empires do not end in the same way. The barbarians 
for England are those hordes of men who raise their withered 
hands towards heaven, demanding bread ; it is a whole people 
whose existence depends upon a market that will close to- 
morrow, either by peace or by war; for war destroys com- 
merce, and peace raises up rival manufactures ; it is, as Adam 
Smith said, wages that decrease, and will go on decreasing 
without cessation till there only rests on one side heaps of 
gold, and on the other heaps of carcasses. These are the gaping, 
inveterate, incurable wounds of England — wounds of which no 
nation in the present day offers a more lamentable picture. 

But let us not anticipate our proofs ; we shall see hereafter 
terrible scenes of despair and agony of which the sombre 
genius of Dante has found no traits, when painting the tor- 
tures of Ugolino. At this moment England describes herself 
in a faithful Inquiry, wherein the mournful cry of famine is 
heard from one end to the other. I will merely translate; 
they are the accents of nature that go to the heart, without 
anything in life being able to imitate or reproduce them. In 
passing, I but ask of the real thinkers in this country, of those 
whose minds are sufficiently elevated not to credit the stupid 
and fatal dogma of the perpetuity of evil in this world — I 
will but ask if they ever believed that the two feudal systems 
of land and finance could have exhausted the social force to 
such a degree, and dug beneath incomparable luxury such 
frightful abysses. 
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This conscientious and terrible Inquiry may be summed 
up henceforth in few words : taxation cannot be carried 
higher, nor wages sink lower, without finding death at the 
two extremes— death, not as now, slow, partial, and imper- 
ceptible, but death reaping an ample harvest amongst the 
people. 

What then avails the skilful culture, which makes the 
earth yield all of which she is capable? what avail fruitful 
harvests, fat pastures, prize-flocks, with their long and fine 
wool, if the people of the country, the hirelings of the glebe, 
die of hunger ? I speak not alone of Ireland returning to 
a savage state; of Ireland, where the animal! — O degrada- 
tion 2 — ^is preferred to the human being ; where the landlord's 
hounds hunt the feeble and naked man — no, I speak of the 
richest parts of England. 

And why is this ever-increasing misery of the rural popu- 
lation ? — because the land, regulated by feudal law, belongs 
& 'Hereditary fiefs to a few hundreds of privileged families ; 
because the rent of the immoveables and of the instruments 
of agriculture almost absorbs the produce of the earth and 
labour; because the rent payable to the landlord, without 
reckoning parochial rates, the tenths of the clergy, and the 
fiscal imposts, strips the farmer, and compels him to lower 
wtfges down to the point of starvation. 

What again avails it that England has mines in the deepest 
bowels of the earth, forges that are panting night and day, 
and manufactures sufficient to inundate the whole world, if the 
people of .the towns are not less wretched than those of the 
fields, if the farm is as avaricious as the factory or the work- 
shop, and if the serfs of machinery, the industrial slaves, 
iie reduced to as famished and brief a life as tliose of the 
g^be? 

How is this strange and cruel phenomenon occasioned ? 
where toe all these riches swallowed up, the fruit of labour 
without relaxation ? — In the bottomless cofiers of the capi* 
talist, employing science and the arm of man to the utmost ; 
in the chests of bankers and of stock-companies, a commercial 
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feudalism organized as one family, and making themselves 
masters of wages, of circulation, and of sale, by the power of 
credit, and the accumulation of forces. 

Thus the monopoly of capital plays here the same game as 
feudal privilege does in the agricultural production ; it aims at 
all the riches of industry, of commerce, and of the manu- 
factures, just as feudalism would exhaust all the juices 
of the landed domain, and all the labours of its proletaries ; 
on either side, everywhere and at all times, it is Shylock, 
either as landlord or citizen, who sucks the blood of those 
that toil. 

Let none feel disgust at this comparison, which will be found 
ti thousand times more energetically expressed in the Inquiry, 
when I come to examine this terrible establishment of starva- 
tion organized alike amongst the operatives and the agricul- 
turists ; for here I only give as yet the facts and the problems. 

Behold, then, the supreme result of this grand system, 
established by the British aristocracy, of this potent social 
mechanism, founded on exorbitant landed rights and upon the 
absolute rights of capital, the two inexorable privileges which 
see myriads of generations in full activity beneath them, and 
disappearing in the combat for life and death of an unlimited 
competition. 

And it is not only the proletary of England, that suffers by 
this system, put into action by its two aristocracies ; no, 
British cupidity has its pleasure-grounds, its subject-nations, 
its dependent factories, its innumerable colonies beyond the 
sea ; and its greedy lips exhaust with fury the treasures of the 
earth, the forces of man, all the wealth of nature and of 
labour, all the energies of blood and of the soil. 

Since Grreat Britain has lost America, she has fastened 
upon the Indies, which she has plundered for a century, and 
now behold her endeavouring to open up the treasures of a 
new world, China ; for she has drained her ancient domains 
by the prodigality of her governments, and by the voracity 
of her monopolists. *' The colonies ruin us," is the cry from 
all quarters. *' We want markets, we want outlets for our 
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productions, and not pauper kingdoms to govern and 
sustain." 

In fact, your sovereign- companies have carried on the 
work of pomp at high pressure ; the labour of your millions 
of slaves no longer pays the expenses of your fleets and 
armies ; everything is devoured by your general staff of war 
and of the factories, by the hungry caterpillars of your 
feudal tree, — as a poet has expressed it, — by the cadets of your 
two nobilities. What then is to be done ? It is the fatal 
law of aristocracy and of privilege, it is English right that 
will have it so. 

And what would become of the disinherited children of 
your patrician families, what would become of the sons of 
your rich citizen-jewries, if there were no longer fortresses to 
guard,- governments to conduct, tributes to levy, populations 
to keep enslaved ? — if there were no longer civil or political 
functionaries, commandants of garrisons, or captains of the 
quarter-deck, nabobs or governors ? 

This phrase of England, "It is the colonies that are 
destroying us," is nevertheless but too true ; and against the 
overwhelming and gorgeous system of the political and 
military holders of power, a revolution is preparing amongst 
the interests as well as the intelligence of the country. 

Thus these possessions, which for the most part England 
has acquired by a series of crimes without name, and which 
she has kept by violence and perfidy only to exhaust them, 
these possessions which constitute her strength amongst the na- 
tions, and her pride in history — behold them become a burthen 
to their owners, and the grave of the native populations. 

Now, if the colonies can no longer support the mother- 
country, nor repay the money spent upon them, to what 
shall we have recourse ? upon what shall we conclude ? 

To abandon them is to dismember the English power ; it is 
to abase her in the dignity of her external might ; it is to 
sink her into the second, perhaps into the last, rank of 
nations. Attempt to introduce essential reforms into it — is 
that possible without dispossessing .the aristocracy ? and it is 
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the aristocracy which rules. On the other hand, to maintain 
the colonies is to fall into the double deluge of bankruptcy and 
popular tumults, for the national debt is twenty-two billion 
francs. Up to 1849, the budget has not ceased to increase, and 
the Inquiry says at every page, " taxation can no longer rise, 
nor wages descend, without paralyzing the arms of manufacture 
and of agriculture." 

Do we not know, moreover, have we not heard it from 
the mouths of all statesmen, that the bread of the people — 
that is to say the existence of England — is at the mercy of a 
day when all things may be brought to a stand. 

The most iron policy stands still and is alarmed, when it 
finds itself thus placed face to face with a regular famine. 
One last tear of the people, and the cup of revolution over- 
flows. 

Thus old England, which refuses to give up either 
wealth or empire, has sought for some years to preserve both 
by partial amendments, by laws of detail which make a 
breach in some monopolies, but leave entire the feudal 
edifice, its constitutions, and its privileges. Thus Sir Robert 
Peel has brought about the free admission of foreign com 
into the country, to help and favour the industrial work- 
shop, which the internal monopoly was starving ; it was the 
triumph of the manufacturing lords over the lords of the land. 
Rut this measure only displaced and even spread the grievance 
and suffering, for the feudal proprietors not having reduced 
the farm, the cultivator has only been able pay his rent by 
lowering the wages of labour ; and the people of the towns, on 
the other hand, have only drawn a small profit from this bill 
of alleviation. It is a constant fact, confirmed by the applica- 
tion of the new law, that the price of manufacture always falls 
with the price of grain, and, the competition of capital holding 
at its mercy the competition of hunger, there is no rising 
above the price-current of the. baker. 

To lower the wages of cultivation — that is, to starve the 
labourer — and all without any benefit to their brethren in the 
towns ; to abase the national produce by foreign competition — 
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that is, to ruin the farmer, and to strike at the landlord himself 
by delivering up his rents to adventurers, — such should be 
the consequences of a partial measure, and such have been 
the results of the corn-law, that great revolution upon which 
Sir Robert Peel has wrecked himself. 

But behold, here are new pioneers come to clear the old 
domain of monopoly, and who, without infringing upon the 
antique feudal right, or touching any privilege of the aris- 
tocracy or of the Church, pretend to smooth everything, to 
save everything, by a mere evolution of the system. It is no 
longer to be the policy of war or perfidiousness ; it is the 
policy of universal peace and brotherhood. They say: 

" Your colonies, expensively governed, have ruined you. Cut 
the golden cable of these extravagant administrations, let 
your vassals rule themselves under the protection of the 
mother-coimtry, and freedom will be sufficient to secure for 
you the rich markets of the liberated countries. 

"The system of standing armies and permanent fleets is 
overwhelming you. No longer keep military possession of 
sterile rocks, of exhausted kingdoms, of unproductive islets, 
and you will be able to reduce your staff and your army. 
What need have you to maintain fortresses in the midst of 
graves ? would it not be better to seek new openings, and free 
points of export, for English goods ? 

** Free exports and new openings — there you have all the 
science of the future, all the real policy for England !" cry 
the leaders of this mercantile crusade. "Are we not the 
first and the cheapest manufacturers in the world, thanks 
to the skill of our methods, the accumulation of our capital, 
our ways of communication, and, above all, to the price of 
our manufactures, which are measured by the cry of starva- 
tion? 

" Have we not the most incomparable modes of transport, 
thanks to our fleets, which steam and wind bear over all the 
seas — to our credit, which unites islands and continents — to 
the bays, which are open to us in either hemisphere ? 

" Require, then, that all ports shall be free, give up your 
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customs that starve you, as if you were in a burrow without an 
outlet ; in one word, preach, and cause to be practised, the 
sacred law of free-trade amongst all people of the earth, and 
you will soon not only be the first producer, the first industrial 
of the globe, but the indispensable middleman, the wealthy 
pedlar of the universe ; in this consist profit, and riches, and 
power; in this you will save your lords, your church, your 
citizens, and your monarchy, since you will give them for a 
civil list the commerce of the world ; and of that rich windfall 
there will remain to you a small overplus to support your 
millions of poor/' 

Such is the mature idea of Mr. Cobden, the leader of the 
free-trade school ; and if the old lords, if the ancient representa- 
tives of the ancient policy hesitate upon the threshold of the 
new way, fearing that England might fall with its colonies, its 
monopolies, its fortresses, its fleets and its armies, the opinion 
of the citizens is from instinct favourable to the missionary- 
adventurers of ' free- trade. Its ambition is inflamed by the 
dream of those speculations, by those distant gleams of vast 
horizons, and already — a second phase of the new experiment 
— its ports are opened to all the navies of the world. 

The experiment has begun ; but to what will it lead, and 
what will be its fruits ? 

England, mistress of the seas, with her tributary kingdoms, 
her partial treaties, her ports closed against competition — 
England, the country of rent and monopoly — was entered, so 
far as regarded two of its estates, into the great book of com- 
merce opened amongst nations ; well, this immense fortune, we 
see how it has been squandered ; twenty-two billions of debt, 
a budget of official or private paupers amounting to almost four 
hundred millions, a terrific augmentation of crime, a compul- 
sory emigration of a naturally strong but enfeebled population, 
uncertainty of work, and often starvation for those that 
remain. Yes, such is the balance-sheet of England while her 
two estates have the commerce of the world. 

Now then give her the entire game, realize the chimera of 
her citizens, and what then would happen ? there would be a 
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few more nabobs in the British oligarchy, but not one pauper 
the less amongst the proletary class. Is it not, indeed, the 
law of capital, the logic of privilege, to absorb all the profits, 
and to leave to labour only the wages of starvation ? Above 
all, is not this result inevitable in the condition of free- trade, 
and in the economy of mad competition, when it is necessary 
to produce at a cheaper rate than the rest of the universe ? 

Yes, if universal monopoly could be acquired by pacific 
victories over all the markets, still England would be unable to 
support her people, and her realized Utopia would be impotent 
to sever her from the revolutions, the germ of which is in her 
laws, in her constitutions, and in her privileges. 

They talk of fraternity; but what people could or would 
condemn itself to, perpetual inactivity, in order to allow English 
commerce to enrich itself, while undergoing its slow, obese 
death-pangs ? Where is the government, monarchical or repub- 
lican, that would ever consent for a stranger's benefit to 
destroy, not only her maritime power and financial resources, 
but her industries, her commerce, her cultures, and all the 
internal wealth of production or exchange ? In the present 
day, the exercise of universal commercial liberty would be at 
once a decree of death for the English people, condemned 
to work for lower wages than the rest of the world ; and no 
less a decree of death against countries inferior to her in skill, 
the habit of labour, and the organization of credit. A singular 
brotherhood, truly ! * 

Now, since labour is the indispensable condition of prosperity 
as of power, is it not evident, that, unless they are suicides or 
fools, every nation will keep its frontiers closed or protected by 
high tariffs, so long as the forces are not equal on both sides 
for the game of free competition ? 

Such, then, is the idea of Mr. Cobden now in course of 
fulfilment, and when it is perfectly realized — if ever that 
great day should arrive — the education of the people being 
completed, the conditions being equal for all in the work- 
shop, in respect to credit, and by the ways of communication 
— then in the free competition of nicely-balanced forces. 
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eax^h will have his share of the market and retain his own 
advantages. 

England alone will lose hy it ; for she will no longer be, as 
she is now, the universal agent ; and in that extreme crisis, 
even if she wished to restore herself to youth by plimging into 
the living waters of justice, she would not the less forfeit the 
supremacy she has acquired by pillaging the world ; her energy, 
as well as her genius, finding a limit and a competition in the 
energy and genius of other people, how could she still keep 
the lion's share to herself? 

I have analyzed systems, I have considered every prospect, I 
have sounded all the outlets, and everywhere I have found 
written, " the Decline of England !'* 

It now remains for me to submit my thesis to the pubhc 
judgment, to explain it in its details — in one word, to put it to 
the proof; and that proof I find in the history of the institutions 
of this country, of her laws, her government, her past annals 
and most recent statistics, I will say nothing of England that 
she has not said of herself ; for it is before the tribunal of her 
press, of her Parliament, of her people that I summon her, 
and it is she herself who shall make the autopsy of her own 
greatness. 



THE 



DECLINE OF ENGLAND. 



So oft i. 



CHAFfER I. 

OPINION OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN REGARD TO 

ENGLAND. 

The fitst thinkers of any authority who have spoken to us 
of this nation as a model society, and a t3rpe to be imitated, 
were the lordly philosophers of the eighteenth century, Voltaire 
and Montesquieu. 

Of patient genius, of extreme penetration, but without bold- 
ness, a man of right before all things, Montesquieu was princi- 
pally struck by the respect for the law so prevalent amongst 
the English habits ; he has said : " I believe that the excess of 
reason is not always desirable, and that men accommodate them- 
selves more readily to a mean than to extremes." Hence Mon- 
tesquieu was naturally captivated by that pretended equiUbrium 
of institutions which seem to make room for all the greater 
interests, to found the social order on the guarantee of rights, 
and to invest the supreme authority with the aacie^ ^^«xwi\Kt 
of a coJIectdve sovereignty. 
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* As to Voltaire, the immortal apostle of free inquiry and of 
reason, driven for refuge to London from having served them 
with too much courage, he was, of necessity, moved by the 
sight of independent discussion and of an uncontrolled tribunal. 
The bitter sarcasms of Bolingbroke, the rapid and conclusive 
methods of Locke, the regal language of the first Pitt, were all 
that Voltaire required. Was it for him to inquire if there 
might be found in the depths of this law-bound society a people 
of unheard miseries under the trestles of the senate ? — for him, 
who did not even suspect the existence of a such people, Rous- 
seau as yet not having spoken ? 

The supremacy of the law, the exercise of liberty, such were 
the two inspirations of that active spirit of propagandism which 
showed itself upon the continent in favour of constitutional 
England towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

And when this lengthened propagandism commenced, where 
was France ? — In the hard school of every kind of slavery ; her 
body belonged to the Bastile, and her mind to the Sorbonne. 
The Estates General, those remote choirs of our history, had 
for a century disappeared, and a royal edict, dictated by the 
caprice of courtesans, was the measure of taxation. In the 
administration a hierarchy of depredators, freed from all con- 
trol — on the sides of the pyramid two privileged bodies prop- 
ping up the table- land of monarchy — at the base two crushed 
caryatides, the people and the citizens — at the summit an idol, 
a man,' a despotic power, the king — such were the social 
system and the political government of France, when there 
began amongst us the crusade of ideas. 

One can easily comprehend with what eagerness such a 
people must have inhaled the first breezes which w^afted to 
them liberty of speech, and how constitutional propagandism, 
although under the British fiag, found sympathizing hearts 
well prepared for their reception. Yes, such was the cause of 
that sudden outbreak in favour of England and her political 
institutions, which occurred in books and letters towards the 
end of 1 750 ; such was the origin of the first Anglomania. 
But from this vague aspiration after an ideal better, can any 
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one infer the scientific consecration, the rationalized and defini- 
tive glorification, of a great oligarchy ? can the feudal code 
find its proofs of a radical right, of a social legitimacy in the 
acclamation of a people still enslaved ? — to put the question is 
to resolve it. 

• The French understanding, so eminently philosophic, 
did not long deceive itself, and the eighteenth century, which, 
like a sun, enlightened our history, had no sooner finished its 
course, than primordial right, sown and cultivated by the 
encyclopedists, began to germinate in the public mind. 
France had purified her reason by the powerful analysis of her 
philosophersi and saw at once the groundwork of principles, 
and the groundwork of things. In the logic of her genius 
she proclaimed sovereign justice, entire right for man and the 
people, for each and for all. Liberated from stranger-mists, 
she regained her original and vigorous tradition of the six- 
teenth century. 

The natural, imprescriptible rights of man were at last 
proclaimed. 

Everything which opposed equality was abolished ; no 
more privileges, no more corporations, no more predominant 
clergy, no more mortmains. 

One sovereign assembly, one France indivisible, one cen- 
tralized political power, one government, one united system of 
finance. 

The incarnation of the political revolution in civil right, the 
simple and logical codification of the laws, equality of partition, 
equality of succession, the infinite division of property. 

Such were the principles of our great emancipation — prin- 
ciples which the Revolution of February, 1 848, had for its object; 
it will have for its results the completing, the organizing, 
and the penetrating into facts. 

Say what they will, France is persevering; for twice, in 
thirty years, the leagued aristocracies have imposed upon het 
the English form: but the genius of the peoi^le Ixwvcv^ 
different tarns, French society has always teioakafc^ vft. "^^ 
dvil jBjBtitatiQnB the glaring opposite to Eiii^\asi^, «cAV«vi^ 
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the political fabrics created after her model have disappeared 
from our soil, swept away by the popular indignation and the 
breezes of intelligence. 



CHAPTER II. 

LANDED ARISTOCRACY. 



The march of ideas of the two nations is in directions 
. diametrically opposed to each other. France, in its three 
\ revolutions, sprang towards a future of equality ; England has 
fortified itself more than ever in the privileges of the past. 

It has been said that the distribution of landed ownership 
was so principal a matter in the government of people, that 
it would of itself suffice to determine the form of their insti- 
tutions. 

This rule is true for both countries : 

France reckons more than four millions of landed pro- 
prietors, and her soil is divided into one hundred and forty 
miUion portions. 

In England, five-sixths of the land belong to scarcely thirty 
thousand proprietors. 

Amongst us, the twentieth part of the immoveable property 
changes hands annually by sale, by inheritance, by gift, or 
by exchange. Every twenty years, the entire land of France has 
paid to the government the impost for mutation. 

In England, the mutations of property do not occur, one 
year with another, in more than a five hundredth part of the 
land. 

If, indeed, we may believe the author of the Black Book, 
the landed property, since 1780, has contracted within itself, 
and the number of proprietor? has considerably diminished. 

The system of legislation tends to the same point ; from 
/ J/^^O to 1832, it has, by Act of ParUaia4iit, ^a^o^^^ oi mwcih 
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common land, above five millions eight hundred acres having! 
been divided. Far from distributing it among the many' 
unfortunates, to whom it would have been a fortune, they gave 
a thousand acres to him who already possessed a thousand, a 
hundred acres to him who held a hundred. 

Yes, we may afirm, without exaggeration, that since the 
time of William — that is to say, more than eight hundred 
years ago — English property has been subject to the same laws, 
and so far from multiplying itself, it has been concentrated 
into fewer hands. 

History tells us, that towards the end of 1086, there was 
at Salisbury — some say at Winchester — a general meeting of 
all the conquerors, or sons of the conquerors. Every person 
of rank, laic or priest, came at the head of his men-at-arms 
or feudatories. They amounted to sixty thousand, all of them 
possessing land, sufficient at least for the maintenance of a 
horse, and a man completely armed. 

In the present day, England does not contain more than 
thirty thousand proprietors, able, by their landed incomes 
^one, to defray the expense of a man-at-arms with the same 
appliances. 

What was the principle of that age ? — That the entire soil 
belonged to the king. 

** From this time henceforth I am your liegeman in life and 
limb ; true and faithful will I be to you at all times for the 
land I hold of you — so help me God !" 

Such was the oath that his sixty thousand companions took 
to William after the drawing up of the Great Roll. 

Science has proved what minute exactness was used in the 
compilation of this precious document, which has been pre- 
served to our days in the archives of the Exchequer. It 
forms two volumes, of unequal size, unimpaired by time, and 
perfectly legible, containing a description of all the lands 
of England, except the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Durham, and a part of Lancashire, 
which were not registered. The smaHet voYoxGk!^ \& ^«^^vb!^ 
devoted to fJssex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 
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One cannot read without emotion pages whereon are 
inscribed so many names of our forefathers ; for the Conquest 
was not, as has generally been imagined, an invasion of 
Great Britain bj^ Normans. The invaders were collected from 
every part of France. When the consecrated banner arrived 
from Rome, with the Bull authorizing the aggression upon 
England, William published his war- ban in the neighbouring 
countries ; he offered high pay and the plunder of England to 
every able man of the proper stature, who would serve him 
with the sword, lance, or cross-bow. At this call, men 
poured in by every road, from far and near, from the North 
and the South ; they came from Maine and Anjou, from 
Poitou and Brittany, from Aquitaine and Burgundy, from the 
Isle of France, from Flanders, and from the banks of the 
Rhine. 

According to the Saxon account, the Commissioners who pre- 
pared the Great Roll, visited each shire or hundred ; there they 
made the French men-at-arms of every noble, and the English 
inhabitants of the hundred, declare upon oath what each 
domain had been at the time of King Edward, what each had 
been when King William gave it, and what it was at the 
present moment. Under each particular statement this formula 
was inscribed : " Sworn to by all the French and all the 
English of the county." — Omnes Frond et Angli de hun- 
dredo juraverunt. 

This book, wherein the conquest was registered, as the 
historians of the time said, that it might never be forgotten, 
was called by the French the Great Roll, or the Roll of Win- 
chester, because it was deposited in the treasury of the cathe- 
dral of that city ; the English gave it a solemn and terrible 
name — Domesday Book, the book of the last judgment, be- 
cause it contained the sentence of irrevocable expropriation — 
Vacatur Domesday quia nulli parcit sicut nee magnus dies 
fudicii. 

In vain would Meyer pretend that it is not necessary to 

suppose William dispossessed all the proprietors and vassals 

ofJEng-land to invest with their goods the Norman men-at-arms. 
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Delolme has said, but Thierry has proved in his work 
so interesting and so complete, that the conquest of 1066 was 
not a mere change of government, but the intrusion of a 
whole people into the bosom of another who were broken 
up by the first, and whose scattered fractions were not ad- 
mitted into the new social order as personal proprietors, but, 
to speak the language of the ancient acts, as a garment of the 
land. 

Well, this principle of pure feudalism established eight 
centuries ago, governs England at the present hour in all its 
rigour. 

The English jurists, says Meyer, are unanimous upon this 
point ; that the ownership of the land cannot be allodial, and 
that all the proprietors hold them only as fiefs, mediately, or 
immediately, of the crown. 

They can only be possessed by the tenure of fidelity and 
homage to the king, adds Key, and by paying a feudal rent, 
or rendering a service of some kind ; thus it is always sup- 
posed that a land is enjoyed but at the pleasure of the lord of 
the manor, and the most striking proof of this is the symbol 
by which a domain is transferred. Strictly speaking, the 
copyholder cannot directly sell his property ; he has but one 
right — ^that of appointing his successor while returning the 
land to the manorial lord. He presents himself at the ma- 
norial court, and places a rod in the hands of the lord or 
his steward, indicating by such ceremonial that he returns 
the domain, upon which the landlord presents the rod to the 
purchaser, in token of a new cession of the property. These 
two ancient usages are called surrender and admission. 

Thus, then, not a single parcel of land is there which does 
not belong to a fief, with the exception of one hundred and 
eighty- three corporate towns ; and the ground on which 
even they are built, is always the property of the neighbouring 
manorial lord. 

And still, in the present day, to decide if a land is an 
ancient domain or not, recourse is had to Doxafe^^^^ '^^O*.^ 
which judges without appeal. 
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To such a pitch does the English law carry the love of the 
soil, or rather of feudality, of which it is the immoveable base, 
that for her the land is everything, and man nothing. 

In France, when a succession opens, that which excites inte- 
rest is the fate of those amongst whom it is divided. In 
England, it is not the heir that attracts attention, it is the 
heritage. The thing of importance is, to give the earth a 
possessor worthy of it, and who may be able to keep it 
whole and undivided. 

Hence all those laws, which defend landed property like a 
sacred arch, and make for it an inexpugnable rampart* 
Such are the entails, the absolute right of the first-bom,, in 
the absence of a will. Such the principle that the feudal 
privileges of land, originally belonging to nobles, are trans- 
ferred to every proprietor, even to the plebeian. Such is the 
fiscal partiality that makes the heir of his father pay nothing, 
while it overwhelms the purchaser with enormous charges, so 
that the division of the land has a limit impossible to be 
surmounted. Independently of the rigorous laws of prohibition, 
even the alienable lands are with difficulty transferred, for a 
new obstacle to the change of property arises from the 
obscurity which in general covers the titles of transmission. 
There, nothing is open, nothing is made apparent ; the wish 
Ito consider land as immutable, the necessity of keeping 
Imeasures by private and secret deeds with the vanity of wealth, 
{have at all times prevented the giving publicity to the transfer- 
deeds of property. What guarantees, then! Lastly, landed 
property enjoys yet another privilege ; that of being com- 
paratively little burthened, and of being able to settle with 
its debtors, after a summary and almost Turkish fashion, in 
the midst of so slow a custom of proceeding in general that it 
may last out the lives of many generations. 

What is the result of all this ? 

On the one side, a few territorial revenues so exorbitant, so 
scandalous, that we have not upon the continent any idea of 
such fortunes ; and, on the other hand, a rural population in 
indescribable distress. 
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For example, an author will prove to you that about four 
hundred families divide amongst them an annual income 
about ane billion four hundred and two millions one hundred 
and sixty francs ; and you may also read in the " Inquiry," that 
amongst the agricultural labourers the mortality increases 
with the more and more t3n:annical lowering of wages, that 
they do not get food enough for comfortable support, but 
just what may prevent their sinking altogether ; that they 
cannot obtain new clothes, except by public charity ; that 
want of sufficient food is fatally made up by robbery ; that 
wretchedness lights up the fires of the incendiaries ; that they 
kill one another to get a premium upon death. 

In the fourteenth century the serfs, their ancestors, sang : — 

" The landholders are clothed in velvet and in purple, lined 
with vair and minever ; they have meats, and spices, and good 
wines, and we — ^we eat the refuse of straw, and drink water. 
They have ease and fine manors ; we have pain and toil, rain and 
wind, in the open air. Why do they keep us in slavery ? we 
are all come from the same father and mother, Adam and Eve." 

This song, repeated for some time, made freemen of slaves. 

It is four hundred years since the first step was made, and 
yet their misery^ under another form, is just as great as ever. 

When will come the rallying cry, the precursor of final / 
emancipation ? 



CHAPTER III. 

THB COMMERCIAL ARISTOCRACY. 

Strabo tells US of a Carthaginian pilot, who, when he saw a 
Roman ship coming, raa his own vessel aground, that it might 
not show the way to England, for which he was largely re- 
warded by the African senate. 

Those two proud rivals, Rome and Cac\\i^<^, '^Vo \!a.^ ^^N. 
to envy each other a desert land, liaxdiy Vxsvaigakfc^ ^jlwaX. ^"^^ 
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day, when nothing of themselves remained but the name, there 
would arise from an unknown isle — England ! a people of 
sailors and merchants, the heirs of all their greatness. 

Upon this stage of societies, where everything changes, 
whence will come the flag called upon in its turn to replace the 
flag of England ? 

This is a problem which it is, perhaps, in the destiny of 
America to resolve ere long. Many reflecting Englishmen are of 
that opinion, notwithstanding the somewhat presumptuous con- 
fidence which their country has just shown in freely opening her 
ports to all the world, and consequently to the ardent enterprize 
of the United States. But, as I have already said, it is by. her 

! internal wounds that England, so flourishing at a distance, is 
indeed exhausted. 

For the rest, it is strange that America should have been at 
the same time the starting-point and the end of the maritime 
prosperity of England ; for it is from the date of the discovery 
of the New World, that her fleets and her commerce have 
acquired such a prodigious extension. 

If we could with certainty assign it to the first half of the 
fifteenth century, the epoch at which the language of the 
conquered replaced that of their visitors, and the English 
became the oflicial tongue — if the reign of Henry VII. could 
be fixed upon as the period when the distinction of ranks 
ceased to correspond with that of races — one might then say 
that the discovery of the New World, developing on a sudden 
the sources of commercial wealth, allowed the citizens to 
counterbalance the power of the landed aristocracy. 

Upon what economic principles will this new power of the 
middle classes constitute itself? will it be a democracy, 
will it be an aristocracy } 

At that epoch, for the carrying on of its internal commerce, 
it was fettered with the chains of corporations and of warden- 
ships i and it is incredible that even in the, present day, as in 
the fifteenth century, London is under the yoke of this super- 
annuated incubus. The Bill of 1835 did not dare to attack it ; 
and upon show-days, you may see tlie twe\Ne\\NeT^ CiOTSi^«iv\ft.^ 
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marching in solemn procession through the streets of the 
city, with their striking costumes, their officers, their flags, 
their scutcheons, their devices of the middle ages. If they 
had retained nothing of the old times but these harmless 
pomps, it would be childish to mention it ; but their revenues 
are considerable, they form wealthy associations, and hence 
become arbiters in questions of wages and labour, and are so 
powerful that the government gives way before them, and 
before the aged privileges of the city. 

The citizen-class, whose internal industry thrived under the 
shelter of charters and concessions, goes on externally deve- 
loping its commercial greatness under the protection of privi- 
leges. The internal system has contributed to aristocratise the 
external system, and it must be added that the distance and 
importance of its growing colonies has almost made it indis- 
pensable, from the outset, to encourage capital. 

Thus the monopolies granted to colonial companies, and 
Cromwell's famous navigation act, tend to feudalize and mould 
the citizens after the fashion of the nobility. Cromwell, who 
had the power of choosing between them and the people, in- 
clined to the former ; and, nevertheless, this king-killer, who 
made them so great, has not obtained from them so much as a 
tomb ! At a later period indissolubly leagued with the aristo- 
cracy, they cast to the winds the image of the Protector, im- 
potent as they were to scatter his ashes. He preserved him- 
self from this profanation by ordering, as some say, that he 
should be secretly buried in his last battle-field, Naseby, or, as 
others tell us, in the depths of the Thames, as if still to 
watch, from the bosom of the river, over the future greatness 
of his country. 

An absolute domination over the internal industry, a monopoly 
of trade with America and with the East Indies, and conse- 
quently an unheard-of accumulation of capital, such was the 
economic law which tended essentially to concentrate in few 
hands the new wealth brought in tribute to the mother-country. 

No doubt in a nation where the value of p^i^owai Y'^a^^t!^ 
is so important as in England, one is puzz\ed \.o x^cKsasSvft. ^^ 
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constant increase of capital with the equal division of such 
kinds of wealth. The law, which regtilates personal inherit- 
ance in England, being the opposite of that which decides 
succession in land, it might seem that at least commercial 
fortunes ought to incline to equalization. Yet it is not so ; 
capital, like the soil, has obeyed the general law of attraction. 
Whence comes this phenomenon ? it may perhaps be ex- 
plained if we reflect on the insufficiency of a simple rule of 
civil rights in conflict with an economic law based upon privi- 
leges so gigantic, that history has never known anything like 
to them. 

What people, for example, has ever had anything to be 
compared in monopoly and power with the institution of the 
East India Company, which certainly forms one of the most gi- 
gantic governments of the world ? 

This company is founded upon shares >yith an original 
capital of fifteen millions, divided amongst 3,573 shareholders. 

Proprietors to the amount of twenty-five thousand francs 
have a vote. The directors are elected by the shareholders ; 
but to be a director, it is necessary to possess shares to the 
amount, at least, of five hundred thousand francs. There are 
twenty-four directors, and the business is divided into twelve 
.departments, each department being directed by a committee. 

The government has invested the company with the power 
of supreme administration, upon condition of their submitting 
all important acts to the control of a particular council, com- 
posed of royal commissioners for Indian aflfairs, presided over 
by a ministet. 

The Indian government receives its instructions from the 
Court of Directors, which has the exclusive right of naming to 
all the situations. The State has simply reserved to itself the 
choice of a governor-general and commander-in-chief, as also 
the' power of sanctioning or rejecting the nominations made in 
India by the governor-general. 

The official receipts of the company amounted, for the 
year 1847, to 482,694,875 francs. The expenses were 
445,310,475 francs. 
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The department of Indian affairs costs annually a million of 
francs, and the totality of the salaries for all the servants of the 
company amounts to 300 millions 

The company maintains 342,000 soldiers; 30,000 belong 
to the regular English army, 12,000 being Europeans; the 
rest are Indian troops, commanded for the most part by English 
officers. 

Its war-budget in 1842 exceeded 340 million h'ancs, without 
including the special expenses of the war with China, which 
were defrayed by the conquered party. The English territory — 
actual property of the company — is 500,000 square miles ; 
the territory under its protection extends to 600,000 miles ; 
the population, which it governs, amounts to about 150 
millions. 

Immoral and revolting contrast!— a few shareholders ruling : 
from the bottoms of their shops over 150 millions of men whom \ 
they will never know, and for whom they can feel no sym- » 
pathy. Still worse than that — for what in the world can be 
more merciless ? — is the monied man coming hastily at the 
end of each quarter to receive his dividends, and not inquiring 
whether his slave is alive or dead, but how much he has pro- 
duced. What surprize then will be felt when I recount the 
execrable means by which this company has managed to run 
itself and the State into debt by building up a few infamous 
fortunes. By and by we shall see this sad and curious history ; 
for the present it will be enough for me to show that the very 
essence of the English colonial system — the establishment of 
exclusive companies — has hghted up in the commercial classes, 
not that legitimate ambition, which aspires to modest compe- 
tence, but that insatiable cupidity which recognizes no divinity 
but Mammon. It is under the empire of such selfish passions 
that a people come, at last, to see with indifference the fright- 
ful famine of India, that factitious scourge which, created by 
the atrocious greediness of the ompany, has caused ten 
milUons of inhabitants to perish in less than a month. 

I have said that the internal system has helped to aristo- 
cratise the external ; well, the spectacle of sudden and immense 
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fortunes in th^ colonies, the spirit of adventure in distant lands, 
react in their turn upon the commerce of the mother- 
country. 

Hence those formidable enterprizes in the various branches of 
industry, which are elsewhere spread amongst many hands ; for 
instance, certain London breweries, of which the assurance alone 
amounts to from twelve to thirteen millions of francs ; hence 
those joint- stock companies, so favoured by the legislature, 
and which.are formed for speculations in trifles ; hence, finally, 
[that tendency of the English law to allow indirectly of a real 
monopoly in many branches of commerce where she has not 
I positively established it. 

I'he consequence of this is, that every small capitalist is 

I almost sure of being ruined; that society is divided into two 

jcamps, the capitalists being leagued on one side, extenuated 

and defenceless arms upon the other ; that there are in London 

29 bankers, doing business in a single year to the amount of 

i 24 billions and 30 million francs ; that the level of wages inces- 

I santly sinking, a fifth part of the population annually dies of 

''. consumption, and the number of maniacs is three times greater 

than in other countries of Europe ; that there are 300,000 

famished men flying from their native soil; and another 

100,000 who have inscribed themselves in the ofl&cial book of 

misery. 

. Thus the monied man becoming, if it be possible, more 
Ifeudal, more tyrannic than the landholder, glittering abroad by 
• his fleets, by his counting-houses, by his conquests that are 
always going on, while they coldly destroy within, hurries on 
a troop of human beings to death by consumption, or to mad- 
ness — that is what, by a profanation of words, it is agreed to 
to call the power of combination. 

Accursed power ! make "Rule, Britannia," resound in distant 
seas from the heights of your victorious masts — the mother- 
country will reply by cries of misery and famine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POLITICAL ARISTOCRACY. 

Thb opinion generally formed of the constitution of Great 
Britain is, that it is one of balances — the three political ele- 
ments of the country, the aristocracy, the citizens, and the 
people, checking each other, and making an equilibrium. Pon- 
deribus librata suis constitution says Delolme ; and he even adds, 
that, by election, the people are the final masters of the springs 
of the state. 

It is difficult to have pierced less to the bottom of things, or 
to have pushed partiality farther than Delolme has done, which 
explains the high esteem that he enjoys in England. His 
book was a long dithyrambic in favour of the pretensions set 
forth by the mother-country against American independence ; 
and we may believe he did not obtain the reward he expected, 
if we may judge from the bitter expressions that escaped him in 
a second edition of his book. ** How, little," says he, "did I 
yet know of this country V* 

We do not comprehend England if we see in its ofiicial sphere 
of action anything else than an oligarchy, under three different 
faces : aristocracy of the crown, of the land, and of the count- 
ing-house, all three united by the same interest, subservient 
to each other, and intertwined to resist the flood which else 
might drown everything. Thus, in the present day. the crown 
depends upon the lords and commons ; but the lords, in their 
turn, depend upon the crown, which can augment their num- 
ber, and attaches them to itself by the rattle of favours, of em- 
ployments, and of pensions, while the lords extend their roots 
into the House of Commons, where, out of the six hundred 
and fifty-eight members, five hundred and seventy-one are sons, 
brothers, grandsons, uncles, brothers-in-law, nephews, cousins, 
of peers, or ofiicers, functionaries, and cvvV^'axift ^e^«\A«vi\. 
upon the peers or the crown. 
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In all this, where are the people, or their representatives ? 
The government is nothing else than an aristocratic trinity, 
indivisible, although consisting of three persons, each of whom 
has, for the scene of life, his diflferent part and attributes. 

First I see the influence of the crown. Although the time 
has long since passed when Elizabeth could, with impunity, say 
to the commons, by the mouth of the chancellor, Bacon ; " It 
is her Majesty's desire that you do not meddle with affairs of 
state" — still it is not less true that the crown possesses enor- 
mous prerogatives. 

The sovereign presides over the administration of justice in 
his character of first magistrate. By a fiction of the law, he 
is regarded as the universal landlord of the kingdom ; he is sup- 
posed to be directly interested in all offences ; he has the right 
to pardon ; he is the fountain of honour , that is to say, the dis- 
tributor of titles and dignities ; he is the superintendent of com- 
merce ; he alone has the right to coin money, and he may 
admit foreign coin into circulation ; he is the chief of the 
Church, nominating to bishoprics and archbishoprics, and con- 
voking the assembly of the clergy ; he is the generalissimo of 
the forces by land and. sea. In the presence of foreign nations, 
he is the representative and depository of all the power and all 
the dignity of the kingdom. He contracts alliances ; he has the 
right to make peace and declare war. Finally, he is remove^ 
from the reach of the tribunals, and his person is inviolable. 
Add to this a civil list of 9,635,000 francs, besides 2,500,000 
francs arising out of the crown-lands, and the droits of the 
Admiralty, without reckoning 2,500,000 francs which he 
draws from the Principality of Wales and the Duchy of Corn- 
wall — certainly we have here prodigious means of action, of 
authority, and of power, which strike the eyes, and cannot be 
contested. 

I can also clearly see the authority inherent in the represen- 
tatives of the landed aristocracy. The House of Lords is 
almost, in the present day, what it was in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, when the English parliament finally divided 
/tself into two assemblies ; the one ' composed oi tive higher 
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clergy, lords, and barons, convoked by the special writ of 
the King ; the other, of the lesser feudatories, or knights of 
the shire, joined to the citizens of the towns elected by their 
peers, or arbitrarily summoned by the sheriffs. 

No noble or peer was recognized in a family l}ut the heir, 
invested with the title of duke, marquis, count, viscount, 
or baron. Since the union of Scotland under Queen 
Anne, and of Ireland under George III., the nobility 
of those two kingdoms sends its deputed members to the 
House of Lords. The peers of Ireland are elected for life ; 
the peers of Scotland but for a single parliament. There are 
376 English peers, all, as we have just seen, either princes 
of the blood-royal, dukes, marquises, counts, viscounts, or 
barons; sixteen Scottish peers, chosen in 1841 ; twenty-eight 
Irish peers, nominated for life ; twenty-six bishops and arch- 
bishops ; altogether, 450 members. .The costume is the same 
for all except the bishops, and the scarlet robe with long folds 
is more or less lined with ermine ; the hood and the facing are 
larger or smaller according to the dignity of the title. 

Every bill touching the rights of the peerage must originate 
in the House of Lords, and the House of Commons can only 
modify it. The lords have the power of voting by proxy, the 
presence of forty members being sufficient for the despatch of 
business. They have the privilege of being judged only by 
their peers, and are not subject to arrest in a country where 
otherwise it is employed to an extent that is frightful ; 
nor can their houses be searched except by a royal warrant. 
They may sit on the bench of justice, may give their 
opinions to the judge, and can exercise the functions of a justice 
of peace wherever they happen to be. They give their verdict 
upon honour only, and not upon oath. Finally, the House of 
Lords is the supreme judicature of the country. It decides 
only as a court of appeal, <5r upon writs of error, and after its 
decision there is no relief. How much does this branch of the 
aristocratic power savour of the Conquest, and bear the &tA.\si^ 
of its origin ; in the greater part of its coatuxsie^, oi \\& «xyc\KoX 
/onos, of its expressions — everywhere you "wVlft. ^^ ^*^ '^xen^"- 
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As to the House of Commons, it would be superfluous to 
demonstrate its enormous preponderance in the affairs of state. 
In spite of the sort of inferiority wherein custom holds 
it in respect to the House of Lords — for example^ in a 
special committee of lords and commons, the latter must 
stand uncovered in presence of the lords, who are seated and 
wear their hats — still we are not the less aware how the in- 
fluence of the commons upon the destinies of the country in- 
creases every day. It embraces everything, not only as a legfsla- 
tive agent, but as the supreme administrator of the provinces ; 
and this authority has arisen from the pressure of circumstances, 
in the midst of the confusion of all the other powers. 

In three bills, with which they generally open the session, 
their omnipotence is apparent. The first is a money-bill; 
it ordains that all the different branches of taxation shall con- 
tinue to be collected, as in the year before, till such time as the 
budget has been brought forward, and the House has debated 
upon the necessary augmentations or suppressions. ITie 
second bill continues through the current year the forces by 
land and sea upon the same footing as in the preceding year, 
without which the army would of right be disbanded, and those 
composing it would be declared rebels if they remained in 
arms : this is calJed the Mutiny Bill, because it considers 
those as mutineers and deserters who quit their colours, the 
maintenance of the army having been decreed The third, is 
known by the name of the Indemnity Bill ; if during the ab- 
sence, or the prorogation of parliament, the ministers have 
expended more money than was allowed them, if they have 
used measures of safety or government beyond what they 
were authorized to take, they state their conduct, and can only 
be absolved by a special bill ; otherwise, they are liable to im- 
peachment. 

As the supreme administrator, it is the parliament which is 

called upon to decide the regulations concerning agriculture, 

commerce, industry, the building of churches, and even the 

paving and Jight'iDg of towns. 

TMe French have a corFect idea of. the poNveta oi \.Vi^ ttoMse 
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of Commons, but they know not how eminently aristocratic is 
its essence. Rey has not exaggerated in saying it is merely a 
chapel of ease to the House of Lords, and after the hasty 
account we have just been reading, we may be permitted to 
conclude, that in England, under three forms apparently dis- 
tinct, there is but one aristocracy, royal, landed, or commercial. 
In past ages, it is true, these various elements maintained hard 
struggles with each other, but now they form only one whole, 
sheltered under the same rampart. 

One thing more — in this pretended government of equili- 
brium, what place does the people occupy ? 

The people, the thrice-free people, may, we are told, compel 
respect for their wishes by the press, by the elections, by 
juries, by the right of meeting ; above all this, they have a 
guarantee for their persons in the famous act of habeas corpus. 

At a distance such things may deceive ; when near, we 
shall see what ought to be thought of them. 

Who will seriously dare to say that the press in England 
exists for the people ? Beyond doubt, although ruled by 
the most draconic law, the press is virtually free during 
periods of calm. But it must also be acknowledged that 
the government has nothing to fear from it, for its fights 
are seldom anywhere except in the camps of the aristocracies, 
which contend much more for power than for principles. 
Assuredly a journal, which for each number has a price almost 
equal to a day's wages, cannot agitate the people.. It is with 
this view the government has loaded the press with such 
heavy shackles, that it has been compelled to become a mo- 
nopoly, a living source of revenue and patronage in the hands 
of a few rich families. Its lessons descend only by accident 
into the depths of the people. Generally speaking, it is 
remarkable that in France the press should be an apostleship, 
while in England it is a business. You may, indeed, find ho- 
nourable men writing sometimes otherwise, but always in a 
manner much less advanced than their way of thinking. To be 
employed upon the existing staffs there is but oiv& %ot\.Ql\xv\rfDk. 
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possible. And this is what what they call the opinion of the 
people ! 

But the institution of trial by jury, so sacred, and so demo- 
cratic ? I'he jury ! there is but one word to be said in reply ! 
the very law of its organization renders it inaccessible to the 
multitude. The jury, by its conditions of eligibility — pro- 
perty or land — is the patrimonyof the lesser aristocracy. They 
once used it as a redoubtable weapon against the nobles and 
the crown ; but have equally employed the same instrument 
against the people, from the moment when awaking out of their 
lethargy they succeeded by isolated efforts in conquering a 
portion of power for themselves. In the eyes of a stranger, 
the English jury is a subject of admiration and envy ; but the 
stranger knows not that the sovereignty of preqedent has 
admitted in civil matters, by the side of the common jury, the 
co-existence of a special jury — a jury, which on grounds more 
or less frivolous may be imposed upon every party, in all kinds 
of causes — a jury of choice, a picked jury, and almost perma- 
nent ; he knows not either with what partiality the sheriff, a 
functionary appointed by the crown, can make up these jury- 
lists in criminal or political matters. Ben t ham ^ alarmed at an 
evil, which was not lessened in his eyes by the right of chal^ 
lenge, has written a book for the purpose of exposing it to the 
nation. Rey, in his admirable work, has quoted many glaring 
abuses in this respect, and time, far from weakening them, has 
given them its sanction. For the rest, in that society of moral 
immobility, where is the reformer, the real defender of the 
people, that was ever acquitted by a jury ? 

Are not the people at least assured of one invaluable right, 
the right of holding meetings ? Such a right, we are told, 
cannot be denied in the face of innumerable popular assemblies, 
of which the recital has at times astonished the continental 
teader. 

Well, it should be known that this privilege, which the 
people used but yesterday, may be taken from them to-morrow, 
for it depends upon caprice ; it is, in fact, an indulgence. 
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not a right. If I am not believed, let the law speak for 
me. 

** Every public assembly may be reputed seditious." 

Observe that filackstone, and tHe most accredited lawyers, 
declare that sedition has not been defined by the law. 

The text adds, ** The uttering of speeches, or the reading of 
what is written, with a view to criticise in an immoderate and 
indecent way the measures of the sovereign or his ministers, by 
imputing to them comipt or improper motives, is sedition. To 
impress the people with a bad idea of the government, and 
blacken it in public estimation, is a grave offence, whether the 
means employed be abuse or ridicule.*' 

On reading this passage, one involuntarily recollects Beau- 
marchais and his satirical definition of the liberty of the press. 

But here is what goes still farther, for the law thus con- 
tinues: 

** The rule, as regards public meetings, is this : numbers 
constitute violence ; violence, terror ; terror, illegality." 

In other words, the law not having determined the number, 
you are never sure of being within the pale of legality. 

Even the right of petition itself cannot be exercised in 
London at a meeting exceeding fifty persons, unless it be 
held more than a mile off from parliament, or the courts pf 
Westminster. 

Add also, that the fine and imprisonment incurred in this 
case being without any fixed limit, they are left to the 
arbitrary will of the judge. 

Do they tell you that custom is stronger than law ? — Yes, 
so long as the struggle exists only upon the surface and 
amongst the citizens ; but let the people vindicate their rights, 
and the law is there to strike them. 

Might we not fancy that we saw the crafty and frightened 
tyranny of the Lower Empire ? And what are we now to 
think of the liberty of assembling, which has made one of the 
glories of England with the world ? 

Nor is there anything up to the ao-muck N«xx»Xfc^Kob%o;^ 
corpus that has not been roughly shaken m VSaa \8aX. ^rsk^s^j^* 
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But what does this inroad concern the people ? The habeas 
corpus is a political palladium, and the people are thrust out of 
the political sphere. 

That which interests them is another kind of arrest ; and do 
we not know that in this city of London, so proud of its 
liberty, thei^ were, according to Tapirs, a hundred thousand 
arrests made annually upon the presumption of debts or credits, 
which occasioned an English author to declare that in no part 
of the world was personal freedom so much sported with as in 
England ? Do we not know that, by the help of money and 
the law of bail — that law of barbarous times, when man was of 
less account than gold — any citizen may be incarcerated? 
Do we not know that annually — M. Rubichon has proved it — 
fifteen hundred creditors, even without having made their 
demands in a legal form, imprisoned their debtors by virtue of 
that terrible law ? — yes, terrible, for in no case was the creditor 
bound to support his debtor, and some of these unfortunates 
actually died of hunger. No doubt a law, which dates from 
yesterday, has extended a shadow of protection over small 
debtors ; but only visit the prisons, and you will see what 
shocks individual liberty has undergone. • 

Is it at least true, as Delolme pretends, that the people by 
their elective franchise are the eventual masters of the springs 
of state ? 

This, more than all the rest, is hypocrisy and derision* How 
can the people be said to vote in a country where but a mDlion 
of electors are reckoned out of a population of twenty-eight 
millions ? Is there not, even for those who are privileged, 
the condition of first paying up the taxes, a condition which the 
people cannot fulfil ? Of what avail besides is the right of 
suffrage, so long as by public voting they remain subservient to 
the lords of land and capital, the lords of the Church and of the 
State ? And even as regards the small number who possess 
the suffrage, of what use is their vote under a law that still 
gives to fifteen boroughs, consistjing of 1(K),000 inhabitants, 
as many representatives as to several important towns, con- 
tajning amongst them a population of six millions ? More- 
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over, the elections are now, as they were before the Reform 
Bill, the prey of influence and of wealth. 

Prior to the reform, one could say, in the bosom of the parUa- 
roent, " your seats are bought and sold like cattle at a fair." 

And since the scandalous revelations made the last sessions 
in respect to the elections at Aylesbury, Carhsle, Lancaster, 
Yarmouth, Lyme Regis, and Harwich, where gold bought 
entire populations, a statesman of some rank has been known 
to say, tiiat " corruption was sown broadcast, like com upon 
the land." 

What, then, has been done by this parliament, the offspring 
of a reform, and violently obtained after the struggles of an 
age ? — The alien law, the law for suspending habeas corpus, the 
law of sedition and for all kinds of treason, and many other 
enactments worthy of the worst days of England — nothing for 
the people. 

Such, then, in epitome is the true picture of the rights 
enjoyed by this free people under its aristocracy. 

That aristocracy, they tell us, makes the greatness and the 
strength of England. After the peace of Westphalia, they 
said as much of the old empire of Austria, and its security 
excited envy ; what has it become in the present day under the 
storms of February ? Will they reply that England is defended 
from the contagion of ideas by a deep moat ? impotent will 
be this barrier, for the shocks of revolutions transmit them- 
selves like earthquakes beneath the bed of ocean ; there are 
no ramparts against justice and against right. 



CHAPIER V. 

THE CLERICAL ARISTOCRACY. 



At this name of reformed religion, about which roll I know 
not how many gloomy and austere recollections, at the sight 
of this worship almost without ceremonial, oi tVi^%^ xgaxtv^^ 
priests^ who have at the same time one foot mt3aft C\\\«^% «^^ 
one In the world, it would seem as if the cVei^ ^VovJJi^"^ 
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stript of that enormous wealth, and of that vigorous spirit of 
movement, which are usually produced by the traditional 
unity and strict discipline of isolated bodies. Nothing, how- 
ever, of the kind ; for the British clergy is at once the most 
opulent and the most politic in the universe. This is not a 
sophism ; its political activity spreads everywhere, amongst 
the laws, the tribunals, the universities. The explanation is 
simple to him who attentively read its history. He there 
sees that the Anglican religion — separated from Catho- 
licism as from Lutheranism, only to say that it differs from 
them, — by turns adopted, abandoned, and again taken up,— has 
been less a dogma than a political instrument in the hands 
of kings arid of parties. Let us, then, be well assured that 
the annals of the Church in England are from the begin- 
ning exclusively political. Under the mask of religion, it is 
for authority that she has ever been contending. 

What, in fact, has been the origin of the enormous power 
of the bishops of Great Britain ? it is to be found in a politic 
law of William. While his warriors maintained the Conquest 
with the sword, William committed to his churchmen the task 
of upholding it with craft and religious influence. For them 
he broke through the ancient practice of civil equality, and 
gave to his Norman priests — become members of the high 
clergy — the power of holding a tribunal in their own houses, 
and of employing the public force to drag before it those 
amenable to its jurisdiction. 

He submitted also the kingly power to the duty of enforcing 
the decrees issued by the ecclesiastics, in virtue of a legislation 
which was not that of the country. His motives of action 
were, in truth, motives of policy, and sprang not from religion, 
nor from any dread of the bishops, who were perfectly devoted 
to his will. He could hardly fear the thunders of the Church, 
who had thus replied to Gregory Vll., when that pontiff com- 
plained of some delay in transmitting the Peter- penny, due 
according to the terms of the agreement made at Rome in 1066 : 

** The legate has required me on thy part to send gold to 
^Ae Roman Church, and to swear fiLdelity Xxs VJaae wid thY 
successors. The £r3t of these demands 1 Via-^e «5\o^^d \ lot 
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the 'second, I neither grant it now, nor intend to grant it. I 
will not swear fidelity to thee, because I never promised it, 
and because none of my predecessors ever promised it to 
thine." 

William, who had been content to place his invasion of 
England under the protection of the tiara, was ready to break 
with Rome the moment he had the prey within his grasp. 
He thus prepared the way for Henry VIII., whose business it 
was, in turn, and from mere worldly motives, to shake off the 
Romish yoke and embrace Protestantism, after having vigo- 
rously persecuted it in his own dominions. The Pope refusing 
to subscribe to his divorce, he made himself the head of a new 
Church. Passion, not faith, animated him, and he retained 
the episcopacy and most of the external ceremonies of Catho- 
licism, a mongrel sort of proceeding, much more adapted to 
circumstances than to the absolute law of reason. The new 
bishops were invested with a portion of the enormous riches 
he had torn from the Romish priests. From this wealth of 
the Anglican clergy, and from the preservation of the hier- 
archy, arises the immense difference which has continued 
to exist between the Church of Great Britain and the Pro- 
testant Church in the other parts of Europe. 

Under the cruel and fanatic Mary the English clergy again 
became Catholic ; afterwards, Elizabeth having restored Pro- 
testantism and settled the liturgy, it returned to the Anglican 
Church, and every surrender of conscience was rewarded by 
new gifts and fresh liberality. In the midst of all its apos- 
tasies, it pursued one single object — the increase of its pre- 
ponderance. In the beginning the clergy divided their tithes 
into three parts ; one for themselves, one for the main- 
tenance of the churches, and the third for the relief of the 
poor. Of these three parts they have contrived to make but 
one — their own. The churches and the poor are maintained 
Jby the parishes, and while one part of the national revenue is 
swallowed up in the gulf opened by the poor-law, they quietly 
enjoy one hundred and sixty-two miUioii iiaaca «t-^^^x ^^\ssl 
iheir affranchised tithes. 
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For the rest, a hasty glance at its organization will show to 
what degree of power it has managed to arrive. 

The Church of England and Wales consists of eleven 
thousand four hundred and seventy-eight members, two arch- 
bishops, twenty-five bishops, twenty-nine deans, fifty-eight 
archdeacons, three hundred and fifty- six prebendaries, two 
hundred and ninety-one canons, and ten thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifteen curates. The bishops have at their disposal 
twelve hundred and ninety nominations ; the deans and chap- 
ters, eleven hundred and eight ; the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, five hundred and thirty; the crown, one 
thousand and fifteen ; the lay-proprietors, six thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

It governs six millions five hundred thousand souls ; and its 
revenues, which in round numbers amount to two hundred 
and forty million francs, exceed those of all the clergies of the 
entire Christian world, which yet contains two hundred and 
three millions seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand souls. 
This clergy then absorbs to itself alone more than the churches 
of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Hungary. Switzer- 
land, Prussia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Asia, the United States of America, and South 
America. 

And this mass of wealth, torn by the tithe system, in a 
great measure, from labour and starvation, how is it divided ? 
Here again we find an aristocracy and a proletary. The 
Anglican Church consists of two classes — the passive clergy, 
that without doing anything enjoys a great revenue, some 
crumbs of which are allowed to fall to the curates — the active 
clergy, encumbered with families, and languishing in a state next 
door to wretchedness. On one side are prelates, who, like him 
of Canterbury, have more than three million francs of revenue ; 
who, like those of Dublin, of Hawkins (query), and of Cashel, 
leave at their death a patrimony of 3,950,000 francs, of 
6,250,000 francs, and of 10,000,000 of francs; and on the 
other Bide are poor ministers, whose children, too proud to 
submit to menial occupations, often peop\e ^^ Xa^wx^ ^\]ix 
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robbers, vagrants, and prostitutes. It is the Babel always 
aspiring to the skies ; it is the spirit of traffic twice driven 
from the Temple— by Christ and by Luther — and which has 
returned more insatiable than ever. 

I have said that the clergy of Great Britain was legislator, 
judge, founder. 

As legislators, all the bishops, one excepted, sit by right in 
the House of Lords, and their votes often incline the balance 
in favour of government. 

As judges, their importance is enormous; they decide in 
matters of marriage and wills — that is to say, they are masters 
of the two great social transactions — the alliance of successions 
and their tranmission. Many of them are justices of the 
peace in the counties. 

Without doubt, at first sight, the university is free in 
England, but in truth she is under the absolute tutelage of 
the clergy. Did she not determine to receive into her 
bosom none but those of the Anglican Church } On her 
part, has not the Church determined that to be ap- 
pointed to any ecclesiastical office whatever, it is requisite to 
be educated at the university ? Is there not even between 
these two branches of the aristocracy an indissoluble com- 
pact the university naming for its share about six hundred 
ecclesiastical benefices, and the clergy annually drawing for its 
portion nearly twenty-five million francs from the university ? 

A clergy, whose rewards and advancement depend upon 
the caprice of the crown, or the individual humours of seven 
thousand landed proprietors, whose lot humble or brilliant 
may be fixed by a noble, perhaps by a knight of the garter, by 
the widow of a peer, by a minister, or even by a judge, who 
have a right to dispense, or not, as they please with the obliga- 
tion of residence — a clergy thus constituted cannot be inde- 
pendent. Its creed is but policy ; enslaved itself, it must tend 
to enslave others. 

Hence, according to some, arises the custom in the Anglican 
Church of reading sermons^ in order that tYie ^tv^^X. xcajj 
always be able to place bis discourse before tke txv«i^^\x«X^,*"& 
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he should be suspected of having promulgated doctrines con- 
trary to law. Hence, again, that usage, attacked in par- 
liament, according to which in grave circumstances, the 
bishops send written sermons to the ministers, with orders to 
read them without alteration. 

What becomes of the doctrine of meekness under the 
tyrannic injunctions of palicy ? 

Do we not recoUect those ferocious instigations delivered 
from the pulpit by the ministers of the Gospel, at the time 
when our countrymen, who had been made prisoners of war, 
were flung into the English hulk§ — " To kill a Frenchman, 
wheresoever you meet him, is a deed acceptable to God." 

And the orator had scarcely descended from the pulpit when 
the French were attacked, and sometimes assassinated, by the 
people as they came from church. 

Do we not remember that public prayer, sent by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to all the parishes, with orders to read it 
every Sunday, in order to invoke the blessings of the All-High 
upon the arms of Great Britain against France ? 

** O Lord, all-powerful ! grant us the power of destroying, 
even to the last, that perfidious race, which has sworn to swal- 
low up alive thy faithful servants.'* 

If, however, the Anglican priests are blindly subservient to 
policy and the aristocratic class, it is upon a principle of reci- 
procity ; for the latter, on their side, defend them with fury 
against everything which may offend their interests or their 
preponderance. 

It is thus that the organs of the oligarchy express them- 
selves with regard to the progress of Catholicism : 

** Religion has now as little to fear from the sects as a stout 
vessel has to fear from the stormy waves of the ocean. But 
Popery — Catholicism — is the coral-reef which goes on increasing 
without cessation. It is Satan, under the guise of an 
angel of light, whose subterranean labours are 4irected to the 
ruin of our vital organization and the faith of our forefathers. 
Against this devouring papism we do not hesitate to sound an 
aiurm, and to awaken the slumbering enexgY oi o\d Eiw^land 
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with the familiar cry of * down with Popery !* Henceforth 
such shall be our object. Chapels, like livid plague-spots, 
contaminate our land, and spring up with the rapidity of an 
evil omen. This devastating simoom has already begun its 
murderous course ; and therefore we place ourselves between 
Protestantism — that nurse of women chaste and pure, and*of so 
many men who are great because they are virtuous — between 
her we place ourselves and Popery, the parent of all the evils 
under which Ireland shrieks at the last gasp. We will remain 
the descendants of Latimer, of Cranmer, of Ridley; and the 
loyal fellow-countrymen of Wellington, and of Nelson, with 
his memorable device of * England expects that every man will 
do his duty.*" 

Does such language belong to the present age ? is it not 
thus that the fanatics spoke, who perpetrated the Sicilian 
vespers and the massacre of Saint Bartholomew ? 

At a meeting of the House of Commons, on the Ist of 
August, 1843, Mr. Ward made a motion with a view to the 
pacification of Ireland ; he proposed that the immense revenue 
of the Anglican Church in that country should be divided in 
proportion to the number of Anglican Protestants, Presbyte- 
rians, and Catholics, and that the parliament should summarily 
regulate the distribution to be made amongst the three churches. 

Lord Elliot, in the name of the government, rose and said : 
** The question is not whether the Romish Church will be more 
or less benefitted, but v^liether we are to sanction 9, breach of 
faith by alienating the property of the Anglican Church. As 
to myself, I see no difference between the existence of a 
Protestant Church and that of a Protestant sovereign. In my 
mind these two principles are inseparable. (Cheers.) So long 
as the sovereign must by the constitution be Protestant, we 
may say that the Catholics are a proscribed and degraded 
sect. I am authorized, on the part of the government, to 
declare that it can give no support to the bill." 

This barbarous sally was made in full parliament, in the face 
of from eight to nine millions of Catholics, "w\io lotxxi^^iKa^ 
of the popalation of the United Kingdom.. 
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What results from this intolerance officially declared, this 
tight cord of interest which knits the political to the clerical 
aristocracy ? 

That the Anglican religion ceases to be the language of the 
majority ; that like to those rivers which lose themselves amongst 
the sands in imperceptible streams, it is divided into an infinity 
of sects, the fantastic names of which it fatigues the memory 
retain ; and that Catholicism makes advances which seriously 
alarm her enemies. 

The cause of this phenomenon is well known; it is that 
any opinion, religious or philosophical, gains strength by 
persecution. 

Finally, it is remarkable that, from detestation of intolerance 
and the extortions of the clergy, reform once engrafted itself 
upon Catholicism ; and that it is from detestation of the same 
abuses, Catholicism has in turn engrafted itself upon reform ; 
with this peculiarity, however, that in every other country 
such enormities would hurry men into unexplored paths, 
towards new prospects ; while in England, which has not had 
its Voltaire, where philosophy is held in slight regard, and 
thought has less activity than matter, the spirit seems con- 
demned to revolve eternally upon itself, and finds no outlet but 
by replunging into the past. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COLLEGE ARISTOCRACY. 



The universities in England are free by law ; but in that 
country where the law (a sort of Prometheus) is eternally 
chained by actuality they are free as respects the state, only to 
fall under the absolute dominion of the Church. *' For the 
better service of the Church and State :*^ such is their motto; 
and as the Church is aristocratic, so too are the universities. 
Tjbejr are such also by another title ; iot ^^e «\idXe, xLovi^b. it 
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gives them nothing — any more than it maintains academies or 
faculties of literature or science — allows them to exist only 
upon - condition of their respecting the political principles of 
the government, essentially Anglican and aristocratic. 

This general limit, which is that assigned to all the other 
powers, once established, the government has no right to 
interfere either with their teaching or their mode of managing 
their affairs. 

To have a correct idea of the English universities we must 
forget ths^t of France ; nothing is common to them but the 
name ; no hierarchic institution, which extends, as with us, 
to all parts of the kingdom ; no general focus, from which 
spreads to all quarters the same instruction ; no uniform 
proceedings, by means of subordinate schools, of which the 
superior council is the pivot. 

The English universities are themselves no more than 
schools, of which all the other schools are independent ; and 
to thoroughly understand their organization, we must imagine 
the school of law, the school of medicine, the faculty of 
literature, and the faculty of science, all combined in one 
establishment, but without submitting to, or exercising, any 
authority ; we should then have something analogous to the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. A crowd of 
colleges are attached to each of them, and serve as satellites ; 
but all are equally free to choose their own road, and as much 
masters at home as the universities in their wider sphere. The 
universities are political only inasmuch as they possess the 
exclusive right of conferring degrees and diplomas, such as 
bachelor or master of arts, doctor of law, of medicine, or 
theology. Studies may be carried on elsewhere than in the 
universities ; but if a diploma is not obtained from them, the 
conditions on which the candidate is admitted to the bar, to 
medicine, to the magistracy, or to the church, are much more 
severe. 

In one word, it is a monopoly of teaching in the higher 
branches, founded upon charters in d^tant ^xxve.% — ^^\. ^^ 
Oxford, for instance, in 1382, and that oiD\x\Am\xL\^^\» 
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The universities are exclusively Protestant. They grant 
degrees to those only who declare, in writing, that they are 
members of the Church of England, as by law established. 
Those, who hold office or fellowships, must equally belong to the 
Anglican Church. It is thus that the clergy have established 
ap orthodox system of instruction and formed a genuine 
seminary whither the rich youth of the kingdom come to 
perfect themselves. The intolerance of the Church is in the 
present day what it was in the time of Locke, whom it drove 
with disgi'ace from the ranks of the university. How under 
such a yoke can the universities be other than stationary ? 
Can they start forward in the way of progress, when that 
gloomy inspector, the Church, is always clippmg the pinions 
of free thought ? All authors are agreed upon this point, 
that it is to her exclusive ascendancy the decay of learning in 
England is to be attributed. One of them on this occasion 
recalls to mind the language of Omar, in regard to the 

. Alexandrian library : '* If the subjects handled in these innu- 
merable volumes are not comprised in the Koran, the books 
are without value ; if they are contained therein, then are the 
books useless. Bum them therefore ; the Koran is sufficient 
for all true believers." And the author adds — ** that which the 
Caliph said of the Koran, the Church thinks of the Gospel ; is 
not the Bible sufficient for all purposes ?'* 

" When we visit the universities," says another writer, ** at 
the sight of those venerable edifices, those cloistered courts, 
those vast gardens, those soft 'lawns, those venerable trees, 
where everything breathes calmness and contemplation, one 
would say they were the asylums of study, of learning, and of 
wisdom. Nevertheless, not a word of this is true. Masters 
and scholars, richly endowed, live in the bosom of pleasure 
and dissipation. The teaching of the classic languages decays, 
science creeps, and the eminent men of England seldom come 
from the universities." 

It would excite wonder if I were to give a programme of their 
studies, and show in what a narrow path the English universities 

are still fretting and a truggUng. It is a sy stem of teacliing lost in 
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details, without harmony, without philosophical gradation. 
The student does not climb, so to speak, a hill from which the 
horizon extends successively before him, till at the summit 
he embraces in its entireness the vast landscape of human 
intelligence. How far is it thence to Bacon's or Leibnitz's 
tree of knowledge — to the magnificent reports of the statesmen 
of the French revolution upon science in its infinite ramifi- 
cations and upon the universality of instruction. In the 
English universities, the eyes and the spirit are only occupied 
with the past. Thus we must not be surprised if we meet in 
the streets professors and students dressed in the same 
costume, with their fantastic and glaring colours, that were 
worn centuries ago by the respectable founders of these 
establishments. How vigorous and independent must be the 
spirit whose sap can burst forth into leaf and blossom under 
such compression and such slavery. 

I have said that all was caste and aristocracy in the universi- 
ties — all from their supreme heads to the lowest of their students. 
Their chancellors named for life are great noblemen. Oxford 
has for chancellor the Duke of Wellington; Cambridge, 
H. R. H. Prince Albert. The pupils are classed in three 
three distinct orders ; first, the noblemen, then the gentlemen^ 
commoners, then the fellow-commoners.* The superiority of 
birth is recognized in the class of noblemen ; they wear gold 
lace upon their gowns ; it is the titled aristocracy ; the 
aristocracy of wealth separates the gentlemen-commoners from 
the simple fellow-commoners ; and as gold is always the 
standard of importance in this country, the noble student pays 
for his board 12,000 ft-ancs ; the gentleman-commoner, 3,700 ; 
and the commoners, 2,500. The right of admission, also, to 
the university is regulated upon the same scale of proportion ; 
for the first it is 1,250 francs ; for the second, 625 francs ; and 
for the third, 375 francs. These details are not useless ; we 
see in them the prototype of English society ; they prove that 

* This mode of naming the different clasaea ia oi ita^M «vjSBjoKa\. \.^ 
prove titatLedru RolIIn never was at Cambridge. — Tb.. 
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even in the university the political hierarchy is inflexible, in 
direct opposition to the French collegiate institutions where the 
different classes are confounded imder the same level. In this 
simple contrast there is the compressed bulk of a revolution. 
The English universities, I have heard it incessantly repeated, 
make free citizens ; yes, each one free in his slavery — ^free, 
when once admitted into the craft, to move about this prison 
with unchained feet — ^free to be aristocrats — what h-eedom ! 

As to their organization, it is powerful. Every college 
supplies this literary federation with a certain number^ of 
members who form the legislative and educative authorities of 
their government. The place where the members meet is 
called the senate-house. Every person having the title of 
master of arts, or that of doctor in either of the three faculties, 
theology, law, or medicine, whose name has been for a certain 
time on the boards of the university, has a right to vote at 
these meetings. 

The senate is divided into two houses, the first called the 
regent-house, and the other the non- regent-house. It is 
requisite to be a doctor of at least two years' standing to be 
admitted into the first ; all the other graduates in the univer- 
sity may become members of the second. 

Besides these two houses, there is a council known under 
the name of the caput, composed of fifteen members, presided 
over by a vice-chancellor of the university. 

Each university has two courts of justice ; the first is the 
chancellor's consistorial court, the second is the consistory of the 
court of proctors. They have a privileged jurisdiction for 
the students and members of the corporation. Pleadings are 
held there as in the ordinary courts of justice, and the civil 
law is followed. They cannot, however, take cognizance of 
anything regarding freeholds. There is a right of appeal from 
their judgment to the senate. 

The universities have not only their tribunals, but are 
directly represented in parliament. Cambridge and Oxford 
send each two members chosen by the collective senate. 
Almost all the foundera of the collegea 'wYacYi cotcl'^q^ \3aR 
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universities, recommend first, the study of religion ; secondly, 
the cultivation of literature and of the sciences that ought, 
they say, to demonstrate in all its magnificence the glory 
of God in his works of creation and redemption. 

All this is very well — But the people ? 

The people ! — ^what need have they of instruction to teach 
them to contemplate the works of heaven ? have they not in 
their incessant sufferings a sufficient sense of their nothing- 
ness. 

One could scarcely believe that up to 1839 charity alone 
distributed some lights amongst the people. In that year, the 
government interfered for the first time in the great question of 
public instruction. The motion made in parliament passed 
only by a majority of two voices in the House of Commons. 
Thirty thousand pounds sterling were voted, and that after a 
debate of three days. The House of Lords was not less 
hostile to this measure. In England, so prodigal towards its 
aristocracy, seven hundred and fifty thousand francs only were 
sacrificed by the government for the education of an entire 
t)CQple !— Wonderful liberality ! 

It is all of a piece ; oligarchy, which fatally conducts to 
wretchedness, cannot reign but over ignorance. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

JUDICIAL ARISTOCRACY. 



The legal body in England exercises an enormous influence 
in the affairs of the nation. It is a powerful aid to the 
aristocracy, a vast reservoir from which it draws new forces. 
Not a man of eminence at the bar, but he is soon absorbed, 
and thus abandons the cause of serious opposition. It is a 
sort of Jacob's ladder, by which after a long probation the 
x^osen of the oligarchy ascend. 

This inSuence proceeds from two caviaea: Va Vltkft %xiX. ^^»Rfc 
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it results from the extensive powers, which the constitution 
and usage have conferred upon the judges; next, the im- 
mense absolutism with which they are armed, in consequence 
of the profound obscurity prevailing in the law. 

ITie judicial authority is, in fact, the end of all the powers 
in the nation, for to that the constitution has confided the last 
word of the executive. 

There is not in England that grand line of demarcation, 
which exists amongst most people, between the administrative 
and the tribunals. The superior control of all the adminis- 
trative bodies is vested in the courts of justice.. 

We have here an element of undeniable force, but it is 
nothing at all compared with the omnipotence the civilians have 
created for themselves amidst a farrago of laws, of which they 
alone possess the clue. "The judges are the masters!" 
exclaimed Lord Chancellor Bacon three centuries ago ; and fm* 
three centuries this dictum has been vainly repeated by 
RomiUy, Bentham, Macintosh, and Taylor; even Blackstone, 
that grand apologist of the English law, could not help 
acknowledging that at every step it was covered with thick 
darkness. 

Lord Hale has compared it to the ship of the Argonaute, 
which on returning to port was the same as when it set out, 
though during its long voyage it had undergone so many 
vicissitudes, that it scarcely preserved a few fragments 
of its primitive materials. " This appreciation is not just," 
says another learned jurist, "for in the English law 
nothing has ceased to exist, and it is that which makes the 
difficulty. One might believe that the malediction of the 
Prophet — *it shall rain snares about them' — was realizedfor us by 
this multitude of badly defined laws and contradictory usages, 
a sort of virgin-forest, wherein dead nature and living nature 
co-exist, so closely intertwined as to form an impenetrable 
lab3rrinth to all but the initiated.'* 

Equity — law — forms — it is a chaos in which the life of 
the most laborious man would scarcely suffice to teach him 
how to ^ruide himself. 
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As the earth bears in its profound strata the proofs of the 
successive deluges that have overwhelmed it, so does the 
English law bear the indelible imprint of the various con- 
quests which have passed over the country. It is not a 
detritus of laws which, by a wise and philosophic transforma- 
tion, has engendered new principles ; no, it is a mass of rules 
that has sprung up day by day, — from circumstance, from 
necessity, from a victorious t3rranny, and it has remained in full 
vigour for about eight hundred years. In the midst of these 
quagmires it has been attempted to trace two currents, but 
the distinction made between the written and the common law 
is itself arbitrary. 

The written or statute law comprehends the decisions of 
parliament and of the judges. It is the most recent law, 
and far from being a neat and logical compilation to banish 
the ambiguities of these enactments, one would say that 
the body of civilians, so numerous in parliament, have made 
it their business to render the text vague and obscure. 

" The want of the determined and definite," says Mr. Ensor, 
" is not peculiar to the constitution ; it applies equally well 
to the legislature and the power of the judges, to the crown 
and to both houses. We find an advantage in the constitu- 
tion and the laws remaining unknown. The members of the 
House of Commons may talk to all eternity about the con« 
stitution, its genius and its spirit, as the Gnostics talked of 
Eons and Emanations, That is an unanswerable reason why 
the law, like the constitution, should continue to be lost in 
vagueness." Hence, beyond doubt, such numerous statutes, 
wherein there is no classification of subjects ; the rules of law 
upon incongruous matters, absolutely foreign to each other, are 
there fiung together pell-mell, or rather they are hidden 
beneath titles that suggest nothing to the apprehension. The 
practitioners christen them by the significant title of hotchpot 
acts. 

As to the common, or unwritten law, how various are its 
sources ! We may recognize in it the Celtic law, a vestige oi 
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the customs of the ancient Bretons ; the law of the West Saxons 
and the Mercians, a medley of the Saxon and Breton usages ; 
the Danish law ; the Norman law, with its mixture of Roman 
jurisprudence ; the Roman law, which has crept in through 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, the Court of Admiralty, and tibe 
Courts of the Universities; the canon law, applied by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts ; the jurisprudence of the courts, which 
also introduces maxims and lays down principles of legislation. 

Add to all this as many languages as distinct origins ; for 
the law has successively and officially passed from Celtic to 
Danish, from Danish to Saxon, from Saxon to Norman-French 
and Latin, from French and Latin to English. Attempts 
indeed were made to efface the marks of time under an uniform 
diction, but they failed. Blackstone tells us the translati<m 
added to the confusion, and the foreign phrases were found so 
ridiculous in their disguise, that it became necessary by an 
Act of Greorge II. to return to the medley of tongues. 

One can now easily understand how, in the bosom of such 
a Babel, England found it indispensable to create courts of 
equity. Where science becomes impotent <ire must have 
recourse to the simple lights of common sense. But, as the 
courts of equity are only reached after having run through a 
labyrinth of expensive proceedings, this is only taking the 
longest way to arrive at the infancy of art. What in truth is 
this opposition between actuality and law ? what is the court of 
equity placed in the midst of all these jurisdictions except a 
substitution of actuality for law, and the arbitrary pushed to its 
highest point? does not this court of equity, which, in the 
silence of the common law, becomes the chief legislator — does 
it not itself, like the other tribunals, offer the pledge of 
immoveability ? What is this chancellor, the last term of the 
reason of a whole nation, whose functions are political, 
necessarily ceasing with the ministry when it falls? Such, 
however, is the country which has been pre-eminently styled 
the land of law and justice ! as if there could be law without 
a fixed rule, or justice when the law is made upon 
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occasion of some particular process. No doubt the rulet 
deriyed from custom afford a palliative ; but, in a scientific 
point of view, such an institution has not gone beyond the level 
of the laws of Turkey, which at least have the advantage of 
celerity. 

Does not then a strict examination of the law in England 
^ow that it is only respected for the forms and subtleties of 
its proceedings, the impregnable fortress behind which the 
civiUans shelter their influence and rapacity ? 

We read in Rey — " Certain writers have justly thought that 
the conquest of England was not well cemented till the jurists 
had introduced their customs, and thus reduced slavery to a 
system ;" and he adds that the same reproach of metaphysical 
^stinctions, of inventions, and labyrinths, applies to the jurists 
of Naples, where likewise we know the Normans established 
themselves towards the end of the middle ages. 

Loyal — that type immortalized by the comic vein of Molih'e, 
has then had illustrious ancestors. 

*• These pedantic reformers," exclaims Blackstone, " in 
transmitting their language and their finesses to posterity, have 
so impregnated the body of our laws with them, that it is 
now impossible to get rid of them without injuring the sub- 
stance." 

He says further — ^" The process of the common or fictitious 

law is a system the most confused, the least natiural, and the 
least adapted to a free and enlightened people." 

Bladcstone is right. A free people marches directly to its 
object in politics as in laws ; and so far from this, the English 
procedure is filled only with mysteries and fictions. 

^The name alone, of its two great legal divisions, proves that 
logic and reason are excluded from them. 

Technical, artificial, ox fictitious process, and na^ura/ process. 

Is not this opposition of phrases itself a condemnation ? 

Why make a distinction between the natural, the true, and 
tlie false? 

Why not unsparingly repudiate this /alse, ^Yiid^ \ka& ««^- 
\owed up fortunea for bo many ages? Becaxia^ ^«t^ ''» 
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corporation closely banded together, formidable, and useful 
in the eyes of the aristocrats, who live by these monstrous 
abuses. But this severe judgment would hardly be sub- 
scribed to unless I gave here some examples of the incredible 
frauds of the artificial process. It cannot be commenced 
till the plaintiff has obtained from the chancellor a bill, or 
original writ, which indicates what kind of action the plaintiff has 
chosen ; it gives security for the form, designating as guarantees 
two fictitious personages John Doe and Richard Roe, who are 
the same for dl plamtiffs. The process is then brought into 
court. Does the plaintiff, demanding repayment of a loan, wisk 
to plead in the Exchequer, the tribunal originally instituted but 
for questions of finance? he immediately transforms himself 
into a tax-gatherer, or a debtor of the King; he pretends 
that the wrong done him has diminished his means of paying 
to the King his taxes, or his debt, whereupon he obtains a 
writ of De quo nimis mfficiens existit. Does he wish to proceed 
in the King's Bench, for the recovery of a debt? he sup- 
poses that the debtor lies under a criminal accusation, and is 
concealing himself, though at the same time all this is known 
to be false. The debtor is then supposed to be placed in the cus- 
tody of an officer of the court ; from that moment he may be 
followed for any kind of satisfaction, the veil drops, and the busi- 
ness goes on. The cause comes before the court, beginning 
with endless discussion in writing, upon exceptions for delay, 
errors of the original writ, incapacities, privileges, and innu- 
merable incidents, which prejudice every kind of action. It is 
there that a vast field opens for precedents. There is the 
plaintiff's declaration, the defendant's exceptions ; the plain- 
tiff's reply, the defendant's rejoinder \ the plaintiff's surre- 
joinder ; then comes the defendant's rebutting, and the surre- 
butting of the plaintiff. At length we get to the general issue, 
conclusion upon fact and law. But the verdict of the jury may 
be attacked and set aside, at Westminster ; a fresh jury is 
ordered to be formed, whose verdict may be equally set aside. 
These decisions of the jury may be attacked in every sort of 
irajr, and thus begins a new opening for i^\e»jdiik:^%Qxvd entangle- 
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ments of process. Amongst the numerous writs that contain 
the sacro-technical forms, we may remark the writ of capias, 
which enjoins the sheriff to arrest the defendant, to keep him 
in custody, and return him to the court. For this purpose 
an order to' the sheriff is imagined, stating that the defendant 
is under hiding ; then a writ of attachment is issued, which 
authorizes the capturing and holding him to bail. A second 
return of " nihil " shows that nothing has been found ; then 
comes a writ of capias. A shorter way of obtaining the capias 
is to commence proceedings by a special original, supposing the 
defendant has violently broken into the plaintiff's premises — 
clausum /regit — quite sure to occupy the court with anything 
but that when the trial has begun. 

The nature of this work does not permit me to detail at large 
the fictions employed for the recovery of debts contracted upon 
simple promises ; they are generally called " a trespass upon 
the case" and in them it is supposed the defendant has com- 
mitted some offence against the plaintiff, for which the latter 
claims damages equivalent to the amount of debt. Neither can 
I dwell upon the action for the recovery of property, for 
which has been substituted a personal action, called an action 
of ejectment, leading to the same end, under the form of da- 
mages ; nor will I enlarge upon the fiction named *'fine of 
lands," which is a long drama of itself. 

As to the simple sacramental terms, the use of which is pre- 
scribed, under the pain of having the best claims defeated, 
Blackstone has cited hundreds of them in criminal cases ; and 
Tidd and Ensor give numerous examples of the same in civil 
actions. Often it is a syllable, a letter, which sets aside a 
process that is otherwise perfectly intelligible. Rey, while 
relating all these subtleties in his conscientious work, declares 
that he is absolutely disgusted. 

There is no need to repeat, with Blackstone, that such arti- 
fices are more worthy of savages than of a free people, nor to 
join Bentham in his just indignation when attacking these 
scandalous abuses with so much courage. 

Sut all thi« 18 Dotbing yet to the e&dVeft^ xLom^T^^t^s^'^'^^ ^'^ 
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the tribunals. In this matter, which every legislator defines 
with so much care, England has neither a uniform view nor a 
general plan. The history of the courts would be nothing 
less than a history of the four people which have oppressed the 
country ; they are mutually jealous, and attack one another 
with so much fury, that we might say each still represented a 
nationality. From the tribimal of the lords to the Piepowder 
Court ; from the Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas 
to the County Courts ; from the Courts of Chancery, Admiralty, 
and Exchequer, to the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the Courts of 
Request or of Conscience — it is a long series of encroachments* 
The four great courts of Westminster, for example, owe thek 
jurisdiction over all the kingdom only to manifold usurpations. 
Thus, the Court of King's Bench, which, at first, had only a 
criminal jurisdiction, has at present absorbed almost all the 
business. On its part, the Court of Exchequer, which wais 
instituted only for fiscal causes, now decides in many dvil 
matters. Thus, too, the Chancery, which, in its origin, exer- 
cised only an equitable jurisdiction, has acquired an ininiense 
domain at the expense of the common-law courts. There are 
none of them, even to the ecclesiastical tribunals, which, in the 
general disorder, have not drawn to themselves the cognizance 
of many temporal matters. And as if this vsist empire were not 
sufiicient hunting-ground, a fiction can extend it. Suppose 
for instance, that a contract has been made in a foreign land, 
but it is wished to bring the matter before an English tribunal ; 
well, the declaration sets forth that Bourdeaux or Madras is 
situated in Middlesex, and then the English courts become 
competent to decide upon it. From the multitude of these 
tribunals, and the uncertainty prevailing in them, it naturally 
follows that there are few causes which are not liable to two, 
and sometimes even to three or four, appeals. 

With so many round-about ways and superfluities how can 

we still believe in the so Aiuch vaunted simplicity of the 

English legal mechanism and the limited establishment of its 

judicature. Qne thing is certain ; if in addition to the twelve 

^eat judges of Westminster we reckon all the civilians, who 
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without the name of judges nevertheless exercise their func- 
tions, we shaU find more officers and magistrates participating 
in the administration of justice in England than throughout all 
France. Nor is it less true that justice in Great Britain, not- 
withstanding its unpaid magistrates, is more expensive to the 
nation than in France where it is invariably remunerated. For 
instance, the Lord Chancellor of England alone, says one 
author, receives more in fixed or in casual income than is ex- 
pended upon fifteen of our courts of appeal. 

How shall we believe those captivating pictures wherein the 
English magistracy are painted meek and primitive, carry- 
ing about the benefits of justice to the cottage-door, when 
it is proved that successive encroachments have hurried 
towards London all the law-proceedings of England — that 
by a caprice beyond example the capital has become the 
starting-point of all actions^ and the centre where they meet ? 
There are few suits that may not be brought within this 
common focus, and, little as we may reckon the distance, we 
cannot help seeing at what expense it must be effected. The 
metropolis then is a judicial gulf, which sucks the whole 
country into its whirlpool, over which hangs a thick and 
profoimd cloud, a cloud of civilians. 

Figure now the formidable power of this body of which the 
head is in London, and the members are found everywhere in 
the strictest union. 

"Numerous and compact,'* says Bentham, "they move 
with facility and exercise an influence which belongs to no 
other body corporate, except only that which has the monopoly 
of passports to the other world." 

It is not then without reason that the English jurists have 
been compared to the patrician body of civilians amongst the 
Romans. There are some points of resemblance. " In England, 
the youths belonging to wealthy families," says Cotta, " can 
alone embrace the profession of the bar, on account of the 
great expense which it involves at the outset. If they succeed, 
there are no dreams which their ambition may not ^xvtfetV'wsv'* 
The situation of judges, of chairmen of couxta oi. \\5fiXvRfc> ^^ 
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chancellor, of members of the House of Commons, are the 
almost certain prize of reputation at the bar ; and, to a certain 
degree, they receive in advance the homage due to the dignities 
of which they carry in themselves the hopes. How few, then, 
amongst them are likely to be defenders of the people ! As 
advocates, they become bound, by means of a salary of two hun- 
dred pounds a-year and the title of the king's seijeant-at-law, 
not to plead against the sovereign nor against the interest of 
ministers ; that is the first degree of corruption. As magis- 
trates, they are not chosen to preside over courts of justice 
till they have given to ministers every security; "govern- 
ment," says M. Cotta, ** is inexorable upon this point." As 
chairmen, their eyes are dazzled with the. hopes of a peerage, 
which constantly keeps them in the grasp of power. 

As at Rome, so in England, the magistracy and bar form 
almost a college of the initiated, for their influence is founded 
upon the confusion of laws, upon subtle distinctions between 
law and equity, upon forms, fictions, and symbols, a sanctuary 
inaccessible to the eyes of the profane. 

As at Rome, so in England, they Uve by abuses ; their 
interests, their traditions, render them hostile to progress. 
They are one of the strongholds of the aristocracy. 

In a recent work, an English author has said of them, 
** They are one universal sore ; they wrong every one, torment 
every one, and ruin all those who fall into their clutches; 
they are the greatest obstacles to all improvement ; they act 
against the public with the superiority which a disciplined 
army has over the imarmed inhabitants of the villages." 

Twenty centuries ago Sallust wrote in the same way of the 
Roman jurists. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE PABT OF ENGLAND IN THE ORDER OF IDEAS, 

The star which went before the eastern magi, the star of 
biblical tradition, was nothing at bottom but a myth, a symbol 
explaining that every people has its own genius and peculiar 
law to follow in the general course of destiny. 

All people in fact have had their star — that is to say, their 
ideal — and the collective sentiment is found everywhere in 
history, though in different degrees ; as well in the tents of 
the tribes as at the hearth of the ancient republics. The star 
which shone in the sky of Greece, was called Venus — ^beauty ; 
that of Rome, Mars or Jupiter — force or domination; and 
that which for fifty years has risen in the sky of France, is 
called justice, eternal right, equality. 

England alone has grown to fulness in its island, and de- 
veloped its fortunes without any ascendant planet, without 
progressive and general philosophy, without an ideal; and, 
maugre its puritanical hypocrisy, it has never raised its eyes or 
its heart above its masts and its cargoes : it has no star to 
follow, no destiny to fulfil, like those people who have been 
the servants of humanity. Athens, an imperceptible speck in 
the world's map, has marked with an immortal light the place 
it occupied in the route of thought. What traces will England 
leave, that possessor of the world } England is its own god — 
its beginning and its end. Success is its moral ; interest is its 
reason ; and its institutions, as well as its history, show that 
it believes in no other principles, no other philosophy, no 
other rule of duty, than the advantages or the necessity of 
fortune. It is pre-eminently the people of the actual and of 
imchangeable tradition. 

Who has given England its legislation upon property;^ bY 
sundering at a blow the chain of its ongait >i)ftfe '^otisissv 
conquest^savage actuality — and its feudal code» «ixkR^ ^^X^^- 
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ceived, has not undergone the least modificatioh, although the 
level of right has been rising everywhere from age to age. 

Whence comes its religion ? From a fancy of the King, 
a princely caprice, a lustful revolt of Henry VIII. ; that is to 
say, of an actual, and of an actual the most miserable, of 
a cause the most unworthy of an establishment so august 
amongst men. 

And that religion, which bears the name of reform, has it 
become purified in its doctrine, its morals, its dogmas, while 
filtrating through ages of philosophic systems } Certainly not ; 
it has remained deaf, locked up in itself, individual, like the 
law of William, growing immoveable in its adultery, between 
papistry and the human mind. 

As to the organization of its government, its powers, or 
state-functions, what is the principle that binds them? is 
there in this assemblage a doctrine which springs either 
remotely or immediately from science or right? No, they 
axe forces consecrated by tradition, or which have disengaged 
themselves as interests in the struggles of the time. There are 
monarchy, nobility, a citizen- class — in other words, an 
oligarchy of forms, constituted and leagued together for the 
common defence of privileges ; but human rights, philosophic 
and general rights, they are not recognized ; the titles of a 
person, or his wealth — that is to say, the actual — alone give 
power. There are English citizens; but every Englishman 
is not a citizen. 

In the social economy it is just the same ; he who in the 
general family does not represent a value, a possession, a 
revenue, he has no rights, not even that of Hfe ; he is a useless 
slave ; there is no place at the table for him, as Malthus has 
said, who only deduces the legitimate consequences of the 
English principle in proclaiming his fratricide law, and 
issuing his decree of death. 

This principle of utility, of valuing men by things, has 
insinuated itself to such an extent into the English manners 
and way of thinking, that they ask here in estimating a man : 
'How much is he worth ?" that is to say, 'w\«tt.\a xXv^ ^mouxit 
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of his rents^ of his business, or the extent of his lands. In 
the present day, the great poet, Milton, would not be worth 
even the lowest of the merchants. 

In philosophy and instruction, there is a blind and absolute 
respect for dead tradition ; it is the same logic always subor- 
dinating principle to force, and petrifying intelligence. The 
universities, as we have seen, are seminaries for the state and 
high Church, closed against free thought, the hot-houses of 
Anglicanism. 

A vigorous and transcendant genius had made a spring 
towards spiritualism and generalization, for England had a 
fiacon, that grand encyclopedist of the sixteenth century; 
but the actual, — always the actual, — must be opposed to the 
ideal ; and Bacon has been denied for Locke, the anatomist of 
sensation, in the same way that Thomas More and his 
generous aspirations have been denied for the figures of 
Malthus. And truly this was no more than right; to the 
politics of actuality, to the religion of actuality, to the social 
economy of actuality, what philosophy could be better wedded 
than the philosophy of actuality, or of sensation ? 

There is nothing in England, even to its language, but 
what bears the stamp of the actual, or which has not under- 
gone the anarchical law of the actual in its formation. Cor- 
rectly speaking, the English tongue has no grammar, no 
logical construction, no regulated shades for the most essential 
classifications; and the expression of thought in all its 
infinite evolutions is made by the preposition and the 
auxiliary verb. Borrowed from the Celtic, the Saxon, the 
French, the Latin, its roots are rich and numerous ; but upon 
the branches it has grafted nothing except dead terminations ; 
and when it assimilates new words, it is not guided by analogy, 
but by chance or fashion ; it adopts happy neologisms, and 
makes lords of them under their strange names. Is there not, 
again, in forms as in institutions, in words as in things, the 
skme tendency, the same religion — the religion of actuality ? 

But this distinctive character of British society shines o\it 
above all in literature, in science, and va tJie m\». ^^ ^opclfex. 
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there have been men of genius in England — Newton amongst 
others, who has made her for ever illustrious in science — and 
the higher walks of literature possess more than one first-rate 
work of every kind. Shakspeare has thrown upon this island 
a lustre, the rays of which, instead of growing dimmer, 
spread from age to age and gain new horizons, as the light of 
the sun does when it frees itself fronv.mists, and ascends into 
the heights of heaven. Milton also has left one of the 
grandest epics ever known in the history of letters, and the 
age yet resounds with the voice of Byron. 

But these powerful spirits have passed over the island like 
meteors. Succeeding generations have not followed in their 
steps, and their glory has had no offspring. Where in 
England is the genius, that like Voltaire or Rousseau, possessing 
himself of the secret tre^ures of human reason and eternal 
right, has set his stamp upon them to issue them as coin to 
the rest of the world ? where are the heirs of Shakspeare ? 
where is his school ? what have they done with his theatre, 
free and open to all humanity, like the theatre of the ancients ? 
the English drama exists no longer ; it died with Sheridan ; 
it is nothing more than a monotonous and rude echo of the con- 
tinental vaude^dlles and melo-dramas ; and if Shakspeare, so 
long forgotten, is now held in honom*, he owes it not to his 
free and immortal genius ; it is the favourite, sheltered under 
the pm-ple of Elizabeth ; it is the partial chronicler of national 
wars ; it is the great poet glorified by the universal sanction, 
• and idolized by all Europe, to whom England pays her 
homage. She admires herself in the mirror of these divine 
poems, but she knows not their depths, and her worship is 
only self-esteem. 

No lamps are burning upon the tomb of Milton. Protestant 
England has never felt ought but rancour for this severe and 
noble genius, who three centuries ago took his place between 
Shakspeare and Dante. She has less admiration for Paradise 
Lost than memory for the sentence of death pronounced 
against Charles the First. 
As to Byron, the grand rebellions of his intelligence and 
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the holy darings of his thoughts, will never be forgiven by 
the hypocrisy of his countrymen. His life and his death 
were, like his works, a scandal to them ; and proscribed now, 
as in his own day, Manfred is still under ban. Why did he 
not sing of Pitt or Wellington, instead of weeping over the 
tomb of Marceau. Sanctified England would then have deified 
even his vices. 

Thus, then, there is no tradition followed, respected, and 
developed by the incessant labour of generations ; we find 
great works and men of mighty genius, but no national school, 
any more in the arts than in literature. 

What, in fact, are the arts in this country, and what balance 
has England in this common treasure, which is fostered by all 
races, and all people ? She draws the dog and the horse ; she 
paints portraits; she engraves with great dexterity; the in- 
dividual, the real, the servile copy — that is her lot, that is her 
portion in the great work. She does not know the rules of 
graver compositions, or disdains them; she has no national 
gallery, and if her museums are rich, she owes it to the 
caprice of her lords, the rapacity of her Verres, who have 
plundered Greece and Italy ; all her riches are spoils stolen 
from the tomb. 

In her cities, where are the monuments deserving the name ? 
and what are the statues that occupy her public squares ? 
Nelson, Pitt, Wellington, and a whole world of dukes or 
kings grotesquely carved ; such is the living museum of Eng- 
land. 

In her national festivals, her grand commemorative cere- 
monies, what do we see ? processions masked under the livery 
of orders and hierarchies, corporations grouped under banners 
as in the middle age, phalanxes, family clans, but nowhere a 
people — a people in the full communion of unity, equality, 
and country. 

I have said enough to prove that general philosophy, syn- 
thesis, well-digested law, are altogether wanting to this 
people in its diverse manifestations. 

'Sow, when a country is thus govenied \yY «tC\xsaiSiJae8>^ ^sA 
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according to actualities, when its faith is only a habit, a calcn* 
lation of interests, a blind tradition — it can have no part 
in the general life. It cannot become great in any social 
function, for we rise only with the waves, with ideas. It is 
condemned, in spite of its innate vigour and apparent pros- 
perity, to grow old in the barrenness of servitude ; and if the 
rigid discipline which presses heavily upon it should be re- 
moved, its spirit wild as that of the freed slave would at first 
only comprehend and follow the liberty of revenge — a just 
expiation, otherwise, of the long crimes and crafty corruption 
of the aristocracy. 
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ttOOft ii* 



CHAPTER I. 

IRELAND. 

Studied in her laws and in her manners, England has 
revealed to us all the iniquities of privilege, and all the cor- 
ruptions of intelligence ; the history of her wars and con- 
quests will teach us to comprehend all the perfidiousness of 
her policy, and give us the number and the measure of her 
crimes. 

Her first victim amongst the nations was Ireland, her neigh- 
bour on the side of St. George's Channel; and since 1108. 
the date of the first invasion, up to our own days, seven 
hundred years have rolled over without this Poland of ages 
having had truce or respite upon the wheel, for a day, an 
hour. Here are the principal phases in this long mar- 
tyrology. 

In the twelfth century, at the voice of a ferocious king 
expelled from Leinster — one of the four Irish provinces — the 
Anglo-Normans rushed forth, armed with the lance and all 
covered with iron. They raised up the throne, but they made 
the king a vassal and possessed themselves of his domains, 
driving the owners of the soil before them towards the west, or 
chaining them like serfs to their native glebe. It is thus that 
the English of the middle ages fulfilled thie duties of chivalry, 
and protected the allies who appealed to them. We shall see 
that the sons have not proved false to the policy of thelt 
fathers. 
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This first portion of stolen land was surrounded, closed in like 
a fortress, by the Anglo-Normans, and during four ages Ireland 
of the west and north dashed itself in vain against the barriers 
of the stranger. What could arrows and wooden shields 
do against walls bristling with iron ? ' 

Ceaseless struggles, burnings, devastations, pillage, assassi- 
nation, such were the agreeable pastimes of the veterans of 
Stephen and Robert in this lon^ period of their early posses- 
sion. Mounted upon their huge war-horses, they harried, 
night and day, the Irish nobles that were next to them ; they 
destroyed their harvests, carried off their cattle, razed their 
villages, slew even children, and this tract, which served both 
parties for a battle-field, was so ravaged, that the Irish clans 
in possession of it offered to submit and become subjects to 
the crown of England. 

But the British Government refused to accept them under 
this title, which would have guaranteed them the protection of 
the law ; the suppliants for slavery were rejected ; it was even 
forbidden to every Anglo-Norman, under terrible penalties, to 
enter into any relations with Ireland, whether of business or 
alliance ; and while they thus put them not only out of the 
pale of the law, but of kindred and of life, a decree of the 
EngUsh monarch, Henry IV., forbade all Irish enemies to quit 
the kingdom. Such was the policy of the first invasion. It 
may be summed up thus — extermination and pillage. 

The second part of this bloody tragedy, as a great poet calls 
it, opens with the religious reform, invented by Henry VIII. 
The Irish enemies were already cut off from all political and 
social communion ; they were neither citizens nor subjects in 
the land of their ancestors ; they were slaves, or game — the 
property of the master, or the game of war. Still up to that 
time they had left to them their God, their faith, their. 
Catholic heaven sown with happy lands ; but now came the 
libidinous apostacy of Henry VIII, and a new persecution 
began, more terrible, more savage, more implacable, in its fiiiy 
and its punishment than the war of the conquest and the 
policy of treacherous occupation. 
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- Blizabeth, the great Elizabeth of the English, ordered that 
the rebels to heresy should be exterminated by fire and sword 
to the last man. She undertook a pacification after the 
fashion of Attila, by making a desert ; and in three districts, 
skilfully driven into rebellion by politic provocations — Ulster, 
Munster, and Leinster — she made war not only against men, 
the Irish enemy, but against the farm, the cabin, the harvest, 
the tree, the plant, the grass which might supply sustenance 
to famine. 

In a few months these fertile lands were depopulated, and 
made bare as a cemetery. " No more com in the field," says a 
cotemporary writer, " no more cattle in the pastures, no more 
birds in the air, no more fish in the rivers ; from one end of 
the province to the other, there was scarcely to be met man, 
woman, or child." 

" The land was so desolate," cries Spenser, '* that one 
beheld the wretched inhabitants issuing from the woods and 
the hollows of valleys to seek for food, crawling on their hands 
and knees, for their legs were unable to support them. They 
had the aspect of death and the voice of spectres. They 
devoured the carcases upon the highways, only too happy if 
they found any, for they were too much reduced to dig up the 
dead bodies for the purpose of feeding on them. 

Elizabeth, as we have seen, had forgotten nothing but the 
dead bodies in her universal destruction and her war of exter- 
mination by fire, the sword, and famine. But how could this 
atrocious policy end ? in, devastation, in barrenness of the land, 
in the entire exhausting of the Celtic people, and that was 
what the queen of the reform wanted — that was what the 
policy of England has ever wished and followed ; " With order 
and civilization," says oiie of Elizabeth's counsellors, " Ireland 
would soon acquire wealth and power ; the inhabitants might 
then have a notion of rendering themselves independent ; our. 
policy, therefore, should be to maintain disorder in the 
country, for so long as it is torn by intestine dissentions, it 
will not attempt to detach itself from the crown of England." 

True to this maxim which Machiavel has denoimced to us 
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as the policy of kings, Elizabeth carried it to the utmost, and 
the confiscated lands were distributed by royal justice amongst 
her faithful English servants, imder the express condition, 
however, that the new proprietors should not suffer upon 
their domains any farmers or labourers of the ancient Irish 
race. 

We see that the English policy of reform was in progress 
after the model of the twelfth century ; she would no longer 
endure an Irish enemy , even under the title of serf. 

And what did the Stuarts do upon their coming? A 
Scotchman and son of the Catholic Mary Stuart, James I.> 
commenced his reign by an edict, wherein he declares to his 
well-beloved subjects of Ireland, that he will not allow either of 
liberty of conscience, or of the free exercise of religion; 
the priests of that faith are hunted as public enemies, and the 
faithful are condemned by him to a public apostacy — to the 
official perjury of Protestant worship — while, in femilies, a 
permanent police of spying and informing is established be- 
tween husband and wife, between mother and child, against 
the lukewarm or the rebels to the orthodox Anglican 
Church. 

This policy of the crowned sectarian, sacrificing to the 
system of traditional oppression, does it not indicate the idea 
ever present to England, and which is the death of Ireland ? 
As all his acts were in conformity with it, he ordered a 
general inquiry into the titles to property throughout the 
three provinces, with a verification after the English manner. 
The proprietors not having the regular documents according 
to British law, their titles were contested by the civilians, and 
annulled by the judges, and their confiscated domains returned 
to the crown, or were given to Scotch settlers, who shared this 
rich plunder with the English. To conquest by arms and 
violence had succeeded spoliation by fraud and judicial chica- 
nery ; the knights had given place to lawyers, 

James pursued his well-beloved subjects into the rugged 

mountains of the north, their last refuge. He roused them 

out with hia new settlers, and when thepxcY 'was himted down 
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by his hounds, he peiined them in the plains, that they might 
be more easily and securely watched. 

Did the Anglo-Irish Parliament give him umbrage as 
the defender and represetitative of the national rights? he 
created rotten boroughs an^ purchased them. 

What better could Henry VIII. have done, or his daughter 
Elizabeth ? 

Under Charles I. it was Strafford who governed Ireland, 
and then the last independent province, Connaught, was 
expropriated by arms and law-proceedings. Did the juries, 
or the judges refuse to pronounce or sanction an arrest ? — the 
jurors were imprisoned and ruined, as well as the magistrates — 
leonine amends, a genuine confisca^on by force and h3rpocrisy 
united. 

ITie government of this deputy of the Catholic King was so 
odious and cruel in his jealous oppression, that even the 
English Parliament used it as a chief ground of accusation 
against this hangman become minister. 

fiut this was no more than a stratagem of war ; when the 
head of Strafford fell it dragged the crown with it from the 
brows of Charles I. ; and this king, who in his last days turned 
to Ireland, drew down upon the country the wrath of Crom- 
well and the fanaticism of the Puritans. 

The appeal of Charles I., and the alliance of his cavaliers 
with the Irish had roused Ireland, and in the October of 1641 
a general insurrection broke out wnich called forth a real army 
in the four provinces. 

To this new cry of war in Irelan^ England replied by send- 
ing over fifty thousand men, and oy an Act of ParUament 
which thus formally prescribed its anhihilation. 

" Order to attack, kill, massacre, annihilate, all the rebels, , 
thdr adherents, and accdnplices ; to bum, destroy, devastate, 
plunder, consume, demolish, all places, towns, and houses, 
wherein the rebels have received aid or succour, — all the crops, 
whether grain or grass, and to annihilate all the males capable 
of bearing arms that shall be found there." • 

These savage instructions were executed ^X. ^ y^\£&&\ 
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Ireland thus scourged by war became again the desert of Eli- 
zabeth to such a degree, says a popular tradition, '* that there 
was neither water to drown a man, trees whereon to hang him, 
nor earth to bury him" 

During the latter period of this furious struggle, and while 
all the fortresses were still in the hands of the Irish in con- 
junction with the cavaliers, Cromwell and the plague arrived. 
These two scourges completed the work of destruction, and 
Ireland was again pacified. 

The ravens, as usual, flocked to the field of battle ; the cost 
of the expedition was defrayed by distributing the conquered 
land amongst usurers, and that the Irish population might not 
for a long time recover themselves, one hundred souls were 
transported to the colonies, in which the women were sold for 
slaves, while the rest were driven back into Connaught, be- 
yond the Shannon, where all the Catholics were compelled to 
settle on pain of death, in the midst of ruins. 

When the throne was raised again upon the scaffold of 
Charles I. and the tomb of Cromwell, Charles sanctioned all 
the proscriptions and all the robberies, just as King James 
had done before him ; and the Protestant William III. would 
have shown himself more favourable than the Stuarts to the 
Irish — ^who yet fought against him till the fall of Limerick — if 
the British aristocracy had not forced the new constitutional 
king to follow, like his predecessors, the eternal policy of 
England, Delenda est Hihemia, 

Since the reign of Queen Anne to the time of the Union, a 
period comprehending a century, the persecution has not ceased 
for a single day; and English fanaticism has consummated 
in that insuspicious time its last infamy, its last crime, by in- 
stituting a premium for apostacy even in the bosom of families ; 
^very son who became a convert to Protestantism was declared 
the immediate legal heir of his living father. Thus, after ^ 
land, the Church was attacked ; after the Church, the domestic 
hearth ; nothing remained to the Catholic Irishman, — ^neither 
the tomb of his fathers, nor the heart of his child, nor the 
soil, nor prayer, nor hope. 
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This inquisition, invisible, universal, and always j;hreatening, 
was so dreadful — exasperated as it was moreover by the 
Scotch revolts — that before its shadow everything perished, 
production, labour, commerce ; and even the old Normans, the 
colonists of Leinster, leagued themselves with the Catholics to 
introduce a little fresh air into the bottom of this hold, where 
a whole people were groaning as in a slave-ship. This time 
the battle-field was the Irish parliament, the only institution 
that was suffered to remain, because it formed the initiative 
tribunal, or sanction for all the iniquities of the mother- 
country. 

A great annoyance to England was this energetic legal re- 
sistance, organized by Irish Protestants, and which might again 
raise up old Erin, the victim of ages. George II., therefore, 
with his government and court did their utmost to disunite and 
corrupt them. The venal voices they purchased ; every kind 
of fear was stirred up, and every cupidity glutted. " In vainj" 
Grattan exclaimed, " you have poisoned even the sources of 
legislation ; purchased majorities may indeed pass a law, but 
they cannot give it authority or moral force." Government 
counted its votes without deigning to reply, and the measures 
thus sanctioned were executed. 

A terrible storm, however, was gathering over all the 
world ; the French revolution had just sprung up, and its first 
winds blew far and wide, caressing the enslaved earth and 
wakening the nations that had so long slumbered. Ireland, 
amongst others, was moved by this new spirit. Popular 
meetings agitated the towns, opposition developed itself so far 
as to utter the language of a national war, and a vast associa- 
tion was formed in the country, called the United Irishmen. 

Pitt, who was then at the helm, did not dare to sail directly 
in tlie teeth of this redoubtable storm of Irish indignation ; 
like a skilful pilot he manoeuvred to divide the waters. He 
granted tlie relief-bill, which gave a right of voting to the 
Catholics, as well as that of being upon juries, and of free 
admisaian to the bar; complete emancipation was promised 
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for a later period, and a few Irishmen were appointed to the 
chief places under government. Allured hy these beginnings 
of dehverance, the Catholics did not join the United Irishmen ; 
they held aloof, and the English government having past 
through the most stormy period of the French revolution 
.without Ireland catching fire, Pitt returned at once upon the 
first news of our disasters to the traditional policy of violence 
and extermination; the leaders of the opposition called to 
power were not even installed, and in their place were sent 
genuine commissaries of civil war, in the number of whom was 
Lord Castlereagh. 

Thus provoked, Catholic Ireland flung herself entirely into 
the league, and made common cause with the united Pro- 
testants, who breathed the fraternal principles of the French 
revolution. A select committee of propagandism and action 
was instituted under the name of the Directory, and Wolf 
Tone went to Paris to solicit the assistance of the great re- 
public. Hoche, in fact, soon set out with fifteen thousand 
men and forty-five ships ; but this fleet, caught in a furious 
storm, was dispersed and annihilated, and England, thanks to 
the tempest, escaped the most formidable struggle that had 
ever threatened her. 

Did we not see, two years later. General Humbert land in 
the West with fifteen hundred troops, take the town of 
Killala, rout a regular army of four thousand men, and with 
one battallion defy the thirty thousand soldiers of Lord Com- 
wallis, who admitted this handful of heroes to an honourable 
capitulation ? What then would not have been done by the 
skilful general of La Vend^ at the head of fifteen thousand 
veterans, and having for an ally, for an immense reserve, a 
people in insurrection ? 

England perfectly comprehended from what danger she had 
just escaped, and her terror, as usual^ manifested itself by mas- 
sacre and vengeance. She bought the secret of the United Irish- 
men, and gave some of them to the dagger, others to the hang- 
man. She followed them even beyond the tomb, by confisca- 
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tion ; and wishing to make an end of this dreaded conspiracy, 
which went on recruiting under the scaffold, she stifled the 
insurrection by infeimous cruelties. 

This last struggle of Ireland was the most tremendous of all 
the struggles in her history. " We fought with the rope about 
onr necks," said one of the insurgents. In fact, throughout the 
war, which had been provoked by rape, pillage and assassination, 
the English made no prisoners ; those whom they did not kill 
in battle, they flung to the judges, "and in this butchqry," says 
a cotemporaneous author, " not a single rebel found mercy." 
But the burning of farms and villages, the massacre of pri- 
soners, the torture of the suspected, the murder of women and 
children, the appropriation of lands, the death of leaders, and 
all the horrors of vengeance, were not suflieient for English 
policy ; there was a final attack to be made upon the nationality 
of Ireland ; it was requisite to abolish its parliament, the last 
finding form of its mournful independence. 

Pitt, seeing the people beaten down, struck this last blow. 
He bought the rotten boroughs ; he paid for votes >vith places 
and pensions, and the Act of Union, that is, of national confis- 
cation, was passed amidst acclamations by a majority of the 
Irish parliament in the first year of the century. 

England had, at last, nailed Ireland upon the summit of her 
Mount Calvary, and the unhappy object of crucifixion 
has not since descended. To look at tbings fundamentally, 
what is that Catholic Emancipation so long called for by the 
tocsins of Ireland, and which fear snatched, some twenty years 
ago, from the policy of Wellington ? A few thousands of 
Irishmen have the right to vote like the citizens of London, 
and to send to parliament a little group of representatives, who 
are shunned in the camp of their conquerors as if they were 
accursed. Impotent and rejected, they stand there as a 
living mockery of their country, for the law is made before 
their faces, and in spite of them. They have not the least 
influence in the government, and the Irish earth, as much en- 
slaved as ever, produces only for the stranger. 

O'ConndJ!, who was the great promoter oi CclOd.oYv'^ ^Taaxv^v 
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pation, took good care not to push the people too far m the 
real paths of enfranchisement ; after having condemned, be- 
trayed, repudiated the great revolutionary tradition of Wolfe 
Tone and Fitzgerald, those martyrs still imavenged^ he fed 
starving Ireland with his lampoons, and flung to it, as a 
last nourishment for hope, a new vision — the Repeal of the 
Union. 

He knew well, did this friend of the Whigs, this courtier- 
tribune, who so often prostrated Ireland at the feet of his gra- 
cious Queen — he knew well that his promise, blown abroad by 
all the winds, was but a lie ; that England would never, with- 
out a revolution, suffer the doors of the Irish parliament to be 
again opened, and that in any case such parliament would not 
restore to his country her goods, her independence, and her 
nationality. But he knew, also, that the most miserable are 
easily deceived ; and amply provided for by the rent drawn 
from the poor, whose tatterdemalions formed his retinue, he 
showed them in the horizon that was ever flying from them 
the resplendent gates of their Jerusalem. 

The name of this man, who was great by his intelligence, 
but a coward at heart, will be branded in history with the 
traitor's cross ; and a day will come, when Ireland liberated 
by its revolutionary democracy will reject, will curse his 
memory. 

In what state has she been left by him ? — by this man whom 
she has nourished for thirty years with her bloody sweat — ^for 
whom she has beaten the last iron of her ploughs into swords, 
and whom she has followed into the middle of the hostile 
citadel, into the heart of England ? 

At this moment the Irish people possess not an inch of 
ground in Ireland. They are either beggars, or vagabonds, or 
agricultural servants on the grounds of a stranger. 

Their police is foreign, their government foreign, their jus- 
tice foreign ; and as they possess nothing, neither property nor 
free labour, nor rent, nor salary, they die in the highways, or 
turn a mill in the workhouses. Those only, whom hunger has 
not exhausted, set out for distant couivtriea, which made firaid 
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tell the English, a short time since, " Ireland no longer exports 
anything but Ireland/' 

And what does the gevemment do ? It looks on with indif- 
ference at these terrible agonies, it causes the law to be re- 
spected. Its constables stand sentinel about the huts and 
cabins, which the landlords are dismantling in order to hunt 
men out ; its judges order the workhouses, the last houses of 
the poor, to be seized for the benefit of the creditors. 

Even charity is expropriated. — Here, then, I think the 
drama ends. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AMERICA. 



The mad fanaticism of the Stuarts had caused in England, 
as the revocation of the edict of Nantes had caused in France, 
a numerous emigration of Protestants. Scottish Presbyterians, 
Cromwellian Puritans, and Quakers under Willian Penn, set 
out by hundreds for North America, and in less than a century 
thirteen colonies, sprung from these different families, had almost 
raised themselves to the size of a kingdom, which might have 
become a source of wealth and pride to the mother country. 

ITie thirteen states, divided, like England, into counties, 
afforded in 1760 a market for her goods to the amount of six 
millions sterling. England had the monopoly of commerce and 
navigation in this new world which had dawned beyond the 
seas, and the taxes which she annually collected upon men and 
goods formed a really imperial treasure. 

The American subjects paid, in fact, eighteenpence in the 
pound sterling upon their goods and persons. For professions, 
offices, and trades of all sorts, the tax amounted to half-a-crown 
in the pound, without reckoning the extraordinary imposts in 
emergencies, and the duties which they paid to the English 
exchequer upon imported commodities. 

America then was a real corn-land for Gxeat "^tAslwi, ^Xi^ 
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very carefuUy to be preserved ; but her insatiable rapacity 
led her, as usual, to extremes, and the dispute soon broke 
out. 

Under the name of a stamp duty, the mother-country at 
first endeavoured to compel the thirteen American states to 
make use in all their transactions of stamps issued by the 
exchequer, and paying a duty. 

Meeting in Congress, at New York, the colonial representa- 
tives declared, in 1765, that they would never submit to a 
stamp*duty; they appealed to the crown, in a remarkable 
petition, and joining words to action, they concluded amongst 
themselves a league of non-importation, and thus excluded the 
commerce of England from her colonies. 

Commercial England became alarmed ; she yielded ; but 
three months afterwards she renewed the attempt, by an indi- 
rect tax upon articles of consumption coming from the 
mother- country, such as glass, paper, leather, colours, tea. 
Fresh resistance on the part of North America. Massachusets 
convoked a special meeting, under the name (since then so 
celebrated) of the convention. The national league against 
English importation was renewed, and American manufactories 
were established by subscription, thus preparing the way for 
final liberation and future rivalry. 

England again hesitated for a few moments. She withdrew 
all her pretensions except the duty upon tea. But the truce 
with her pride did not last long ; and declaring that the right 
of the mother-country to tax her colonies was sovereign, — 
absolute, — she impropriated the American tribunals, for the 
purpose of securing the execution of her vengeance and her 
decrees ; she placed them, like the chief goverament, under her 
dependence, by reserving to herself their appointments and their 
management. 

This was establishing slavery— complete slavery. For the 
principle of robbery by arbitrary taxation being established on 
one hand as the right of the mother-country, and upon the 
other the tribunals being in the pay and at the will of England, 
North America, which had no representatives in the British 
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parliament^ was condemned to toil, like a slave for his masters 
without rights and without resource. 

This monstrous usurpation was the great cause of the 
American Revolution. Here again then is a crime serving as a 
preface to that inafmous war of England against the colonies, — 
colonies which had issued from her bosom, and which sup- 
ported her in her splendid pauperism. 

And what were the characters of that impious invasion, 
the child of stupid pride and the basest rapacity ? Open the 
history of the eighteenth century. England does not seek 
allies amongst the great nations to consummate her attempt ; 
she goes recruiting in Grermany, in the lowest taverns and 
guard-houses, enlisting hired assassins, condottieri bargained 
for in the courts of needy petty princes and in the free cities. 
For this traffic in robbers there are public bazaars, wherein 
the human merchandize is exposed to auction like bales of 
goods ; and to interest the family-chiefs, the princes, turning 
merchants, stipulate beforehand for twenty-five pounds ster- 
ling a head for every soldier who should remain^ in Ame- 
rica. This it was that made one of them say — ^the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel — after the affair of Trenton, ** You 
cannot imagine the joy I have felt in learning that of one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty Hessians that were in the 

battle, ONLY THRBB HUNURED AND FORTT-FIVB HAVE ESCAPED; 
EXACTLY SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY MEN KILLED .... AND, 
THEREFORE, IT IS SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE THOUSAND 
FLORINS, WHICH THE TREASURY OWES ME ACCORDING TO OUR 

AGREEMENT. The court of London objects that there was a 
hundred wounded thai ought not to be paid for as dead ; but I 
hope'*^ — this was addressed to the Hessian commander-in- 
chief — " that you remember the instructions I gave you at 

* Oar author here seems to fancy that some evasion was intended by 
the German princes, in thus using the word remain^ as if they were 
ashamed to speak what they did not scruple to act. He is mistaken. 
The word, bleiben^ that is, to remain, is a common expression amongst 
the Germans for dying on the field of battle.— Ta. 

G 
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your departure from Cassel, and that you have not endeavoured 
to keep alive, bt inhuman aid, the unfortunates whom you can 
only save by cutting off a leg or arm. This would be making 
them a sad present, and I am sure they would rather die 
with glory than live mutilated, and without the power of serving 
me. Remember that of the three hundred Lacedemonians, 
who defended the straits of Thermppyle, not a man returned. 
How happy should I he if I could say as much of my brave 
Hessians /" 

These enlistments by treaty, these premiums for blood paid 
to princes, the traffickers in men, revolted all Europe ; and even 
in the English parliament a voice arose to brand them. 

** The butchers of Lower Saxony — the Homwas, the most 
barbarous of savages" — cried Lord Chatham, *' such are the 
allies of England I brigands, that respect neither sex nor age, 
and who delight to dip their hands in the blood of unarmed 
weakness. Ah ! we have set a stain upon our arms that all 
the waters of the ocean cannot wash out, by mingling the 
tomahawk with the sword, the scalping -knife with the 
musket." 

These last words of Lord Chatham require explanation to 
be perfectly understood. It should be known that England, 
not contented with enrolling the bandits of Europe against 
her children of the New World, flung upon them the most 
savage Indians, to whom they paid a premium for every American 
scalp, whether of child or old man, of soldier or of woman. 
The proof may be found in the official letters, in one of which, 
from Captain Crawford to Colonel Aldemond, we read the 
details which follow : 

** Agreeably to the request of the chiefs of the Snake 
Indians, I send your Excellency, under the protection of Grod, 
and by the care of James Bloyd, eight bales of pericraniums, 
or scalps, prepared, dried, garnished with fillets, and painted 
and decorated with all the triumphal marks of the savages. I 
doubt not that your Excellency will think it expedient to give 
some ulterior encouragement to these honest people. Here is the 
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invoice and the explanation of what is contained in the eigh 
bales, which the Indians request you to present in their name 
to his Majesty." 

The explanation is in fact given at the conclusion of the 
despatch ; and however hideous may be such cannibal details, 
we extract a few lines for the eternal glory of England, who 
thus buys the murder of her own children. 

" Bale, No, 5. — One hundred and two scalps of farmers, 
marked with a little yellow flame, to show that they were burnt 
alive, after having had their nails torn out, and undergoing 
other tortures. One of the scalps is shown to have belonged 
to a clergyman, by his band suspended to the fiUets round the 
scalp. It should be remarked that in this lot there are sixty- 
seven grey heads — ^heads of family-elders — which renders the 
service so much the more important. 

" Bale, No. 6. — Eighty scalps of women, the long hairs 
arranged in the Indian fashion, to denote that they were 
mothers. 

•' Bale, No. 8. — Two hundred and twelve scalps of girls, of 
various ages ; and in No. 9, besides one hundred and twenty- 
two scalps, is a little box, decorated with birch, containing the 
scalps of twenty-nine small infants ; no tears painted amongst 
the marks, but a little black knife indicates that they were 
torn from their mother's wombs." 

When Lord Chatham saw his country employ such auxi- 
liaries in a fratricidal war, and pay for such trophies, had 
he not reason in saying, that all the waters of the ocean would 
never wash away the stain which the alliance with the tome- 
hawk had impressed upon the English arms ? 

This, however, is not all ; and without speaking of the 
negroes in whose hands they placed the torch and the poig- 
nard — certain after the burnings and the assassinations to em- 
bark them as slaves for the West Indies — the annals of the 
English expedition, properly so called, the deeds of their 
officers and regular troops, would amply suffice in this war as 
in every other to assure to Great Britain a aMpt^taajc^ Ckl wxssfe, 
and the palm of infamy. 
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Would you know how the English used the leaders of the 
enemy, the bravest American officers betrayed by the fate of 
war ? 

The American General, Mercer, twenty times wounded in 
the affair of Prince Town, surrenders, exhausted .by the loss 
of blood, and becomes a prisoner to the English. He is carried 
to the hostile camp, and there the soldiers finish him with the 
butt- ends of their muskets before the eyes of their officers. 

The American officer, Isaac d* Haines, made prisoner in 
South Carolina, is flung into the jail of Charlestown. The 
next day a court-martial, ordered by the Town-Major, drags 
him before them for the sake of form, and without dis- 
cussion, without witnesses heard or admitted, without any 
judicial formality, they decide that he shall be shot within 
forty-eight hours; two days afterwards, this sentence, or 
assassination rather, is carried into effect. 

As to the sub-officers and common soldiers, justice, when 
they were concerned, was still more expeditious, and the fusil- 
lade settled upon the field of battle the reckoning of the de- 
feated. 

Fortunately it was not in America as in Ireland, where 
accumulated and renewed forces have always ended by crush- 
ing the most sacred revolutions. The insurgents every where 
stood their ground against the royalists troops ; they gave 
them several bloody defeats, and the hangman had not often 
an opportunity of dishonouring the English victories by 
coward butcheries. But how did they wreak their vengeance 
upon the weak, upon unarmed villages, upon inoffensive 
farmers ! In this page of American history there are three or 
four portraits of English Generals distinguished above all for 
bloodshed ; and the Tarletons, the Browns, and the Fergusons, 
are condemned like their subaltern agents, Ningham, Piving- 
ton, and Cardonel, to eternal contempt and hatred. 

-These last divided their labour ; one employed himself in the 

dungeons at torturing the victims ; another at hunting out the 

suspected In their houses ; and the third busied himself in the 

^e/ds, pillaging, devastating, and Wxnmg m \3aa King's name. 
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As to the leader of this triumvirate of assassins, he was called 
Lord Clinton; and the town of New York, which was the theatre 
of his exploits, will for ages retain above all things the recol- 
lection of his detested government. 

I have thus rapidly analyzed the different characters of this 
expedition, commenced and carried on against the English of 
Nortii America by their kind cousins of the old kingdom, the 
Anglo-Normans. The details are rich, and one may see that 
in their family-wars, as in their wars of conquest, nothing 
comes amiss to the policy of the English. 

As it was found impossible to divide and corrupt this band of 
brothers internally, England invoked against them foreign con- 
dottieri as well as the savages, their neighbours, those barbarous 
dealers in pericraniums. But violence like craft has its evil 
days. Gold and the tomahawk proved impotent against young 
America, protected by the great heart of Washington and the 
sword of France ; defeated England was humbled in her pride, 
at the same time that she was smitten in her power by the loss 
of so fine, and so rich a kingdom. 

** I have been asked," said a member of parliament in the 
session of 1 782 at the time of the last settling of accounts — 
which amounted to the enormous sum of two million five 
hundred thousand francs — " I have been asked what has been 
done with this one hundred millions sterling, and I find that 
it has been employed in losing one hundred thousand men, 
and two thurds of the most valuable territory of the British 
empire." 

Such in truth was the result of the expedition, without 
reckoning the execration of history, and the disgrace which 
attaches to all merited defeat.* 

* We may here remark, once for all, that it forms no part of our 
design to correct, or even to point out, the blunders and mistatements of the 
author ; they occur in almost every page ; but it is much better to leave 
them to speak for themselves, as they will not fail to do with every 
reader of common intelligence, and more forcibly than by the voice of any 
comment. — ^Ta. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDIA. 

About the beginning of the last century, a few merchants 
of London established themselves modestly on the shores of 
the Indian ocean, and, without suspecting it, laid the first 
groundwork of that vast empire, which since has swallowed up 
so many noble kingdoms, one after another, from Calcutta to 
Delhi, 

These humble beginnings of a fortime, now so high, were 
protected and favoured by the war of extermination, carried on 
by the two nations who then ruled the country and were 
unable to live at peace, being so widely separated by blood, by 
tradition, by opposite forms of worship. The pale successors 
of Aurenyzbeig and their effeminate Rajahs were at strife in all 
parts with the heirs of Thomas Koulikan, a Mussulman, who 
came from Persia, and was the conqueror of India. Nothing 
was remaining but fragments of his empire in these countries 
so infinitely divided, and it was owing to this and to the intes- 
tine struggles that the English adventurers were able to pitch 
their tents upon some portions of the sea- coast, and upon the 
banks of rivers. 

What did they next ask? A little spot of sunshine for 
their petty factories, and the protection of the chiefs, nabobs, 
and rajahs, for their scanty commerce in the interior of the 
country. 

But let these factories rise unnoticed, and the fort will 
soon appear behind the shop, and not long afterwards an 
English frigate will anchor by the fort. Allow the com- 
mercial relations to be knit and extend themselves in the 
country, and were you emperor, grand mogul, king of kings, 
yet in a little time your ministers would grow restive, your 
officers insolent, and your councillors prevaricators. You will 
still retain the official honours of command, but you will have 
ceased to be master in your empire. The invisible hand of the 
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Bttanger will dictate all your orders, and all your wishes, even 
to your will. 

It is thus that the English proceed when they are not strong 
enough for insolent and savage conquest, and in India, as 
elsewhere, such were their first beginnings. 

In less than thirty years, they had united all their factories 
into a powerful federation ; they possessed themselves by 
intrigue of everything in the country ; they were a govern- 
ment, and dreamt already of universal domination. 

Their ambition wa,s wonderfully served by two men, whose 
skilful rapacity never blenched at crime, and whose history it 
will be enough to sum up here in a few striking traits, that all 
may have fresh proofs of British immorality. 

Colonel Clive commanded the English establishments on the 
banks of the Ganges, and coveted the rich provinces of Bengal 
where reigned a soubah, who was feudatory, but almost inde- 
pendent of the Ghreat Mogul. What does the Colonel do to 
satisfy his own ambition, and that of the merchants ? he 
invents a legitimate pretender, whom he keeps in pound, buys 
over the prime minister of the reigning soubah, and procures 
the capital to be delivered up to him ; the robbery being com- 
pleted, and the pretender installed, the honest Lord Clive, the 
master of a kingdom, refuses to pay the contract-price of 
treachery. He denies his own signature, not forgetting all 
the while to have five millions of francs paid down to him, as 
his personal fee, by the new soubah, his creature of the eve, 
and his slave of the morrow. 

Another expedition in the Punic fashion. One of the 
nabobs of Bengal, having refused to recognize the new chief. 
Colonel Clive, with his troops, pounces upon the recusant's 
territories, and condemns him to cede the revenue of three 
districts to the company, reserving to himself, out of this rich 
windfall, a personal annuity of near a million. For those who 
are acquainted with the commercial manoeuvres of English 
policy, it would be unnecessary to add here, that Colonel Clive 
stipulated, as a first condition, with the vassal-preteudfit, tfea*. 
every artida of commerce should be subiDiUed XaV^wr^ \»xk^x 
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with a privilege of exemption only for the English merchants. 
Thus were gained at the same time, by means of tribute and 
markets, all the wealth of the kingdom. There was nothing 
more left to take but the soil, and this last spoliation was soon 
accomplished. 

Such high deeds were excellent titles to the gratitude of the 
company, who acquired the greatest advantages from these 
robberies. In consequence, when Colonel Clive returned to 
his native land, the Board of Directors invested him with the 
supreme power and all its prerogatives, and thus, upon going 
back again to Calcutta, the powerful governor was enabled to 
resume the direction of affairs as absolute master. 

The Grand Mogul, driven from his throne, denied by his 
powerful vassals, and almost a prisoner to one of them, was no 
more than an imperial shadow. In this extremity, the sun of 
the world came one day to humble himself in the midst of the 
English settlements and demand protection of the governor. 

What excellent good luck for Lord Clive and his employers! 
The former pays assiduous attention to the king of kings, 
holding his stirrup with one hand, and with the other 
presenting a treaty, wherein he stipulates in favour of the 
company for the coUectorship in perpetuity of the revenues of 
three provinces — Orissa, Bengal, and Bahar. 

The sun of the World gives his signature ; his most powerful 
vassal, the nabob of Oude, cedes also his rich province, after 
having paid twelve milUons for the expenses of the war. These 
treaties being concluded by the sword of Governor ClivCf the 
agents of the company assume, for the first time, this splendid 
partnership-signature for their bales and correspondence : — 

" The magnificent merchants of the Company of the East 
Indies, coUectors of the magnificent provinces of Bengal, of 
Bahar, and Orissa, — servants of the magnificent Emperor, 
Sahak Alum." 

What excellent servants were these magnificent merchants ! 
They secured to themselves, by their office of collectors, an 
annud revenue of thirty millions and a half. 
7jbat, however, was not enough for their insatiable cu- 
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pidity. To collect the taxes was but one of the forms— one 
of their dexterous modes of working ; they wanted the mono- 
poly of the markets ; they wanted the lands. The articles 
of most general consumption, salt, tobacco, and betel, were 
submitted to enormous duties in the provinces where they 
were collectors. The English, alone, paid no taxes, and thus 
destroyed all competition. As to the proprietors of the land, 
they were expropriated like those of Ireland, by a verification 
of titles, which was nothing but annulling them, and the 
domains of the Zemindars were sold at exorbitant rates. 

The spoliation being complete, and the rice having failed 
by being badly harvested, famine raged in India. The 
Hindoos, who from religious principles eat no meat, perished 
by millions, after having given up their last coin ; and the 
country being ruined, the collectors had nothing more to 
collect. After pillage and famine, came complete pau- 
perism. 

The magnificent merchants at Calcutta were staggered, and 
the Directors at London took the alarm. They forgot them- 
selves so far as to bring an accusation against Lord Clive, 
who, they declared, had his coffers full of gold, and his hands 
covered with blood. 

The honest Gt)vemor easily exculpated himself; his riches 
were but presents from the nabobs ; and had he not given 
to the Company lands and enormous privileges? — to England 
a kingdom? 

The accusation was closed by the following motion : — 

" Lord Clive has rendered signal services to his country, he 
has deserved well of England." 

And history, what will she say ? She has already repeated 
the energetic words, pronounced at the time by a member of 
Parliament ? 

*' Doubtless," he said, " the immense fortunes amassed by 
the officers of the Company have all had an honourable 
origin. The property of the natives is torn from them by 
violence ? they will tell you it is the right of war ; — or ex.- 
torted by craft? it is thecompensation for gieaX aeiNvi^^N — ^'t 
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drained away by monopolies ? it is the result of commerce. 
All these subtle distinctions between exactions and presents, 
between plunder and reward, may satisfy the magnificent 
merchants of the Company, but they are unworthy to be 
Hstened to by legislators." 

Such is the judgment of history, and the eternal condemna- 
tion of Lord Clive, whose iniquities, however, sink into 
nothing before the crimes of a new Verres — of Warren 
Hastings. 

Warren Hastings was the first Governor- General, awowedly 
appointed by the crown to the government of India. The 
magnificent merchants had retained till then all the attributes 
of sovereign power, and only paid a duty of a few millions to 
the mother-country, when imminent bankruptcy forced them 
to beg the favour of a loan, and submit to the crown's 
taking the initiative in the distribution of the public em- 
ployments — including the high office of governor- general. 

Thus Warren Hastings directly represented the honour of 
England, and this time her delegate involved in his responsi- 
bility all the powers of the king and parliament. 

Well; it is thus that the mother- country was repre- 
sented. 

Two Indian ministers, formerly clients of the English, but 
fallen into disgrace since they had become rich, were accused 
of embezzlement by the pro- consul, and thrown into chains till 
they paid their ransom. 

2nd. — The Mahrattas, who are the Arabs of India, having 
invaded the province of Oude and the territory of the Rohillas, 
the last caUed in the English and the most powerful of the 
neighbouring nabobs, engaging to pay ten millions for this 
alliance. The danger past, they forgot their promise, or were 
unable to fulfil it, having suffered severely in the struggle. 
What did Warren Hastings do ? he caused the Rohillas to be 
exterminated by the Nabob of Oude, and demanded of him 
the ten millions, leaving nothing to his ally but the pleasure 
of bloodshed. Indeed it was so that the compact of ven« 
geance had been arranged betweeji them* 
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Thus, for a few bags of gold, the English governor delivered 
up a whole people to destruction, and so complete was it» that 
the English officers employed in these butcheries were 
themselves struck with horror ? What cared tlie pro- 
consul ? 

" I intend," wrote he to the directors of the company, •* to 
pour into your treasury a sum truly royal, and shall force the 
Nabob nearer to the frontiers of the Mahrattas, that the dread 
with which they inspire him may make him yet more dependant 
Upon you." 

Perish, then, this innocent and imhappy race ! let the 
children, the women, the old men, writhe in the agonies of 
torture ! let the flames devour the houses, and let even the 
cattle die ! Warren Hastings must have gold for the merchants 
of Calcutta. 

3. The great Mogul, already the pensionary of England, 
had placed two of his last remaining provinces under their 
protection. Hastings confiscates them for his own benefit, sells 
them to the Nabob, the exterminator of the Rohillas ; and, 
not content with robbing the Mogul of two fiefs, he suppresses 
his titles. 

4. The Nabob of Oude being dead, Hastings sells a portion 
of the inheritance for the benefit of the company. He declares 
to the successor that all the engagements are null, upon the 
plea of being burthensome ; takes back from the son the two 
provinces which he had just before sold to the father, and only 
grants them anew on condition of his yielding up the 
sovereignty of Benares. The prince of that territory is com- 
pelled by him to pay an annual tribute, in addition to three suc- 
cessive forced requisitions, which cram the coffers of Hastings* 
without satiating his greediness. To fill up the measure of 
infamy, he invades Benares, deposes the prince, and invests 
one of his own clients with the authority, under whose name 
he devastates and ruio^ the country to such a degree that he 
leaves behind him nothing but misery, between the tax-collector 
and the hangman. 

Nor does he forget himself in the division oi ^\\\£L^<^t« ^V^ 
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widow of the Nabob, whom he appoints regent, pays him, 
under the name of a gratuity, one hundred and fifty thousand 
i*upees. He pockets ten thousand upon the coUectorship of 
Hougley. His secretary, like his master, has a running 
account upon all the agents' and collectors' books, and the 
premiums advanced by corruption or fear enrich the mere 
officers of the British government with regal fortunes. 

If any one accuses him in the council of directors, or amongst 
the natives, he replies to the first by annulling their decisions ; 
the latter he drags before his tribunals, where suborned 
informers impute to them imaginary crimes, and cause them to 
be condemned by that vassal court, thus destroying all 
proof and evidence, to the great glory and advantage of the 
double-dealing viceroy. 

It was thus that the Rajah Nundiomar was hanged, for the 
crime of accusing Warren Hastings before the council, and 
proving that this depredator had stolen many millions by the 
sale of place and the traffic in favours. 

The English Verres had, moreover, agents who seconded 
him to a wonder, and deserve to share in his renown. Here 
is what Burke said of the excesses committed by one of Hastings' 
subalterns : 

" Such of the labourers as were suspected of having con- 
cealed wealth were put to the torture. Their fingers were 
tightly bound with cords, till they were in a manner welded 
together, and made but one mass of flesh ; they were after- 
wards forced asunder by wedges of wood or iron. 

" Others were tied together in pairs, and flung across a bar of 
timber, where they remained suspended, with their feet in the 
air, when they beat them on the soles of the feet, till the 
nails dropt off. Next they struck them about the head,, till 
the blood gushed from the nose, mouth, and ears. At other 
times they were scourged with thorns, with bamboo-canes, and 
with venomous rods, which scorched them at every blow like 
burning metal. 

''The monster who inflicted these tortures was skil- 
ful in tormenting the mind as well the body; he often had 
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the Neither and son bound together, and then flogged them till 
the skin came off in shreds. He had, moreover, the infernal 
satisfaction of being sure that every blow would have its effect; 
for if the son did not receive it himself, he suffered no less in 
knowing that it had fallen upon his father ; and the father 
endured the same agonies in knowing that every blow he 
escaped, must of necessity fall upon his son. 

"It is impossible to describe the sufferings of women torn 
from the most secret recesses of their dwellings, which the re- 
ligion of their country respected as sanctuaries. They were 
exposed naked to the public eye ; virgins were dragged into 
the courts of justice, and there violated in the face of the ma- 
gistrates, in the face of the terrified spectators, in the face of 
heaven and earth. 

" Other women had their nipples placed in slit bamboos, and 
cruelly torn from their bosoms ; that which modesty amongst 
all nations is at the pains to hide, this monster unveiled to every 
eye, and burnt at a slow fire. More than this, some of the 
servants of this hangman carried their infamy, their profana- 
tion, so far as to drink even at the sources of life." 

Thus spoke Burke before the House of Commons ; and this 
wretch, whose crimes he denoimced, was an official agent, a 
servant executing the mandates of the Governor-General of 
India, while this governor was himself the official agent, the 
appointed servant, the representative of the crown ; yet parlia- 
ment did not, in the name of outraged England, break and 
recall the instrument of its dishonour ! 

No ; doubtless other crimes were necessary to this, and the 
measure was not yet accomplished. But the rapacity of War- 
ren Hastings and the magnificent merchants could not stop at 
such trifles ; by dint of fresh enormities the cup was soon 
full. 

Exhausted to the last farthing and the last drop of blood, 
the province of Oude revolted ; the Begums of the preceding 
Nabob were accused — they had wealth and lands remaining — 
of having fomented and aided the rebellion. TVi^ ^^otl o^i cnv^^S. 
these women, a nabob in the EngUsih pay, tooV ^^xX^j^^^*^ 
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them under the fear of Hastings; and the two princesses, given 
up without defence to their enemies, were condemned for the 
crime of treason against the prince and his allies. Protesting 
their innocence aloud, they had themselves opened the gates of 
the town which served them for an asylum. But it was neces- 
sary that they should be guilty. Hastings coveted their wealth ; 
and the two victims, stript naked, and beaten with sticks like 
slaves, saw their treasures confiscated, and were driven from 
their domains. 

This last savage attack upon women revolted public opinion 
in England ; and maugre the protection of Pitt, who defended 
in parliament his butcher of the Indies, the impeachment of 
Hastings was at length resolved upon. 

** Who amongst us/* cried Burke, "does not feel indignant at 
this cold indifference of the government ? Is it not on their part 
a positive sanctioning of the crime, and do they not avow them- 
selves the accomplice of all the iniquities which are committed by 
their guilty agents ? As for me, I have lamented the unhappy day 
when so many horrors were revealed to me without my being 
able to bring them to justice. Unceasingly have I pictured to 
myself cities desolated, provinces depopulated, nations annihi- 
lated, by a monstrous abuse of the power we have created ; the 
cries of the unhappy Hindoos resound in my ears, and my 
nights are troubled with their bleeding images. 

** The facts of the impeachment are disputed. Why then do 
those, who deny them, avoid a discussion ? Oh, how grateful 
should I be to my opponents, if they could convince me that 
all these scenes of horror are nothing more than fictions ! Such 
a discovery would be to me more precious than that of the 
new world, and I should bless those who would free my country 
from these stains of infamy. 

'* I conjure, then, the government to call for an enquiry. 
While the blood of the Hindoos is crying aloud for justice, I 
am astonished to find such cold indifference in our first 
minister — above all, at an age when generous feelings are so 
usually apparent." 

It was this Catiline eloquence which decided the recall of the 
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governor-general, and Burke having the next session renewed — 
and this time in its details — ^his terrific accusation, Pitt who, 
BUMneover, wished to divert attention from reform, found himself 
compelled to give way to the public indignation, and consent 
to an impeachment. Four orators of the highest order, Burke, 
Sheridan, Erskine and Fox, divided amongst them the parts of 
this gigantic process, and the case was laid open by them in all 
its secrets, in all its iniquities. 

But the impeachment dragging on slowly — thanks to incre- 
dible subtleties, to the influence exercised by the culprit, who 
was a friend to most of the judges, and, above all, to the 
complicity of the government — the public sensation died 
away, and the generjd attention was diverted elsewhere by the 
great revolutionary crisis that distinguished the end of the 
century ; at a distance from the scene of the Indian transactions, 
amidst the fury of a struggle before which all else faded — for it 
stood alone in history — after the desertion of Burke, after seven 
years' of debate constantly resumed and as constantly -broken 
oflf, the peers pronounced sentence; they acquitted Warren 
Hastings, and thus made the government a party to this 
wretch's crimes. 

As to the magnificent merchants of London and Calcutta, 
jealous, no doubt, of the obligations which their government 
had assumed in the eyes of posterity, they granted their 
governor an annual pension of one hundred thousand francs, 
with payment of the arrears for the whole time of his admi- 
nistration, which flung three millions more into the hands of 
this butcher of the Indies. 

Such is English justice ! 

I have only been. able to sketch, in passing, the machinations 
and the cruelties exercised by English policy upon the indolent 
and degenerate populations of Hindostan. Had it been possible 
for me to develope here all the scenes of that long drama, 
which has given so many dead bodies to the Ganges and 
so many crimes to history, the feelings of mankind would 
have been harrowed up by enormities unknown even to the 
Roman people. 
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Brief as this sketch of necessity must be, I yet cannot con- 
clude it without saying a word upon the policy of Ghreat Britain in 
connection with the French colonies of India and the Mussul- 
men leaders. 

In 1750, under Dupleix and Governor Jussy, we pos- 
sessed, from south to north India, an extent of coast one 
hundred and fifty-four leagues in length, and about twenty in 
breadth ; while in our towns of Chandemagor, Karibal, Mah^, 
Pondicherry, was concentmted a flourishing commerce, which 
gave wealth to the mother-country, and opened up to her 
a world. The English factories, at that time, were far 
from rivalling ours ; but Lord Clive having, by the battle of 
Plassy, gained a footing in Bengal, British intrigue found its 
way into our Indian government, and Lally Tollendal had the 
sl^ill to lose in two years, the vast empire which Dupleix had 
left us. He could not even keep Pondicherry, though de- 
fended by strong fortifications, but surrendered at discretion 
the town, his army, his person, and the honour of France. 
After having seen that opulent town razed and demolished to 
the last stone, and his ruined people set out for the interior, he 
embarked for France, with his misfortunes, not to say his 
treacheries. 

Chandernagor, Mahe, Karibal, were now, like Pondicherry, 
reduced to the level of a desert, so eager was the English 
jealousy to efface everywhere the powerful impress of the 
French nation. 

Pondicherry, however, rose from its ruins, and arose in its 
vigour, thanks to the governors, Lauriston and Bellecombe, 
the skilful officers of a government upon the decline. 

But the Enghsh, who were disquieted by this revival of the 
French fortunes, profited by the hostilities to which the Ame- 
rican revolt had given rise, and fell by surprise upon onr 
Indian capital before war was declared. Pondicherry w 
again taken, not without an obstinate resistance by Belle- 
combe, and again razed to its least breastwork, after the usual 
English fashion. 
Five years later this piratical expedition might have cost 
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England dear, for Suffren, after having defeated her squadrons 
in five or six battles, taken her strongest posts on the Indian 
shore, and blockaded her fact(xies, was on the point of making 
an end of the last English fleet in these latitudes, when Ad- 
miral Hugben, who commanded there, announced to him the 
peace with America though not as yet formally ratified. Sufilren, 
always honourable, agreed to a peace, and the English power 
was saved. i' 

I say saved, for the Mussulman chief and Prince of Maissour, 
was as successful in his operations by land as Sufiren was at 
aea ; and if the latter had struck his intended blow, Hyder and 
Bossy would have entered Madras, and even Calcutta, as 
conquerors. 

But the Prince of Maissour, having now to carry on the strug- 
gle, single-handed, was obliged to succumb. By corruption, the 
English raised against him the Deccan and the Mahrattas. 
He had to sustain a war upon every part of his frontiers, and 
he died of grief, leaving to his son, Tippoo Sultan, the task of 
avenging him. 

" India,*' said he, in his last will, " has since the reign of 
Aurengzbeig lost its rank among the empires of Asia; this 
beautiful country is parcelled out into provinces, which are at 
war with each other, and the people is anarchised by sects. 

" The Hindoos, rendered effeminate by their peaceful habits, 
are Uttle able to defend their tmitory, which every day is 
becoming the prey of strangers, llie Mussulmen are more 
numerous and more warlike than the feeble Hindoos. It is to 
them that belongs the glory of saving Hindostan. Use every 
exertion, my son, to make the Koran triumph, and if heaven 
seconds this noble enterprise, the day is perhaps not far off 
when the sword of Mahomet will place you upon the throne 
of Timour Senk. 

" The greatest obstacle you have to encounter is the jealousy 
of the Europeans. The English are, at present, the most 
powerful in India, and must be weakened by war.. The re- 
sources of Hindostan are insufficient to expel \]ilem^oT£!L>()ci^^sax!A^ 
of whidli tbey have posaessed themaelvea. &eV.V!tieTia>cLt;^^^^^ 
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Europe one against the other ; it is by the help of France that 
you will be able to subdue the English/' 

These sage counsels, which evince a superior statesman, were 
religiously followed by his son and heir, the chief of Maissour. 
But the allies defeated Tippoo Sultan. English intrigue, for a 
moment humbled by the Barbarian, rallied against him his 
jealous or thievish neighbours, the Mahrattas amongst others ; 
and the French not having kept up their influence since the 
peace of Versailles which had disarmed them in the midst of 
their victories, Tippoo was compelled by defeat to .sign in 
1792 a treaty that made a vassal of him, as of the Great 
Mogul, that shade of shades. This last treaty gave them the 
Carnatic and Malabar. 

Tippoo Sultan being conquered, Pondicherry, which, thanks 
to Bussy, had again arisen, fell for the third time, and the 
EngHsh, instead of driving out the settlers, condemned them 
upon suspicion by courts of exception, and flung them into 
their floating hulks as prisoners of war. 

A last star now arose in the horizon. Bonaparte, the con- 
queror of Egypt, announced to Tippoo that the vengeance of 
France would come by the way of Suez, on the coast of Mala- 
bar, and the Sultan recommenced war. But Napoleon's plans 
were broken by Nelson at the battle of Aboukir. The Directory 
did nothing, and Tippoo was destroyed, more fortunate, how- 
ever, than his father, for he rested among the dead on his last 
battle-field. With him fell the Mussulman power in India. 

As to the French colony, it exists no longer but in frag- 
ments, and these fragments, encircled by immense posts of the 
English, stand there, not as important possessions, but as sad 
monuments, which tell to the East our terrible disasters in 
1815, and the proud victories of perfidious Britain. 

The French being despoiled, the Rajahs bought or con- 
quered, the Mussulmen crushed, England had now no longer 
any serious enemies to encounter, and henceforth her rapacity 
might revel at ease in the empire of Aurengzbeig. 

For thirty years has she given the reins to her cupidity by 
tlie skilful administration of taxes, by tYie eite\\isvN.<&\xiQYLa:i^lY of 
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Commerce and industries, by legal confiscations. She has 
concentrated in her own hands all the riches of that vast terri- 
tory ; she has ruined the land, reduced the labourer to 
starvation, created millions of poor as in Ireland ; and though 
she has extended her influence, if not her domains, beyond th^ 
Punjab, yet her army, her governments, her factories, cost her 
so dearly, that exhausted India has no longer sufficed for her, 
and she has fastened upon China — that marvellous and distant 
land, -where for ages a population has dwelt more numerous 
than all the nations of Europe together, without the pale 
of our civilization, and beyond our history. 

What were the pretexts under which the English, already 
masters of the Granges, entered into the waters of Canton ? 

Since 1796 the free trade in opium by strangers was inter- 
dicted in China. The princes of the celestial empire had for- 
bidden the sale of that poison, the use of which by the people 
was an active and permanent cause of decay. 

The English, who cultivated the poppy in the richest of their 
Indian possessions, drew considerable revenues from the traffic 
in it before the passing of the edict, and not to lose so rich a 
source of profit, they organized a vast system of contraband- 
ism, by which the opium insinuated itself through all the 
frontiers, found allies even amongst the mandarins ; and as 
it was sold only for ready money, it realized greater profits 
than would have accrued in the way of free trade. The 
smugglers besides knew how to act by open, force ; they had 
their docks even at the entrance of the ports, and when the 
guard-junks straightened their movements and operations, 
they dispersed or sank them by their armed vessels as if 
they had been pirates. The Chinese government, alarmed 
at the progress of this clandestine poisoning, announced 
severe measures against contrabandism, and gave orders to their 
.mandarins to hunt it down everywhere with vigour. But the 
habit had been contracted ; the poison had become indispens- 
able to this childish people, who delighted in the intoxication 
of sensual dreams, and they became the aACom^\k.^'& ^i >^€\s. 
:poi8on€rs, *' Of what do they complwa at "P^siiV* ^^^^^^ 
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English of the colonies and the continent ; " opium does not kiB, 
and if the Chinese prohibit the contraband trade, it is because 
they wish to prevent the coin from going out of the country ; 
it is nothing but a financial dispute.'' That the question may 
be the better decided, here are some extracts from a work 
upon the land of China. It is a lord that speaks. ** A street 
situated in the middle of the city is completely occupied by the 
shops intended for the sale of opium. Thither in the evening, 
when the day's work is over, a multitude oi wretched Chinese 
may be seen rushing to satisfy this detestable appetite. Tbfe 
rooms where they sit and smoke, are surrounded by wooden 
sofas, with backs to rest their heads against. For a novice, 
one or two pipes are sufficient, but one accustomed will smoke 
for hours. 

"A few days of this terrible pleasure, especially if it be in- 
dulged in to excess, are sufficient to give a sickly paleness to 
the face, and a haggard look to the eyes. In a few months, 
and even in a few weeks, the strong and healthy man will be 
changed into an idiot, scarcely better than a skeleton. 

-' * Language has not words to express the agonies which 
these unhappy creatures suffer, if, after a long indulgence in 
the habit, it is attempted to deprive them of this poison ; and 
it is only when they are to a certain degree under its influence 
that their vital faculties seem to revive. At nine o*clock in 
the evening, the sad victims may be seen in the houses where 
their ruin is consummated, in all the states which result from 
the intoxication of opium. Some enter half idiots; they 
come to satisfy the terrible appetite they have with so much 
difficulty kept under during the day. Others, already under the 
influence of a first dose, laugh and talk without meaning, 
while other poor creatures lie stretched upon the near sofas, 
languid and motionless, with a stupid smile upon their faces, too 
much overwhelmed by the action of the poison to pay the least 
attention to what is passing around them, and completely ab- 
sorbed in their frightful Enjoyment. The last scene g€ this 
^nuine tragedy is performed in a separate room, a real cham- 
Ifer of the dead, where are stretched out &ta£L ^ tot^^sea tibKiee 
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who have arrived to that perfect trance which the Bmokers of 
opium so madly seek after — the image of that long sleep into 
which their blind passion will shortly cast them." 

We have already said this is not a fancy sketch, drawn by a 
morose quaker or a prejudiced foreigner. It is the work of 
911 Englishman, of a nobleman painting upon the spot, in the 
full theatre, and, so to speak, while sitting on the bodies. One 
cannot then honestly doubt the terrible effects of opium ; 
they are a debilitation of the Acuities, a brutifying, and death, 
CBSults avouched by others, mad denounced over and over again 
bf the mandarins in their official reports to the emperor. 

FiaaUy, it has been proved by statistics that the average life 
ef opium-smokers does not exceed forty years. Now, in the 
last years before the war, the importations annuaUy amounted 
to thirty thousand chests of opium, which would be a sufficient 
•apply for a million of men. Calculate, then, upon these data, 
the probable mortality, and find a war, a plague, or any other ' 
scourge of earth or heavoi, which leaves behind it so many 
hecatombs. 

Bat what signifies that to the Epglish government ? For 
Hgee she has lent her hand to murder — in Ireland, in America, 
m the two Indies; and now since great profits may be realized 
by it, China must be poisoned. 

Is it not politic, moreover, to weaken and enervate an em- 
pire, which has kingdoms for provinces, and some hundred 
millions of inhabitants for a people ? In defiance, therefore, of 
remonstrances, edicts, and laws, the English actively pursue 
their dandesdne commerce ; th^ ships form magazines in the 
river Canton, and to compel the surrender of the deadly chests 
Ihe Chinese mandarin finds it necessary to fling the English 
reeident. Captain Elliot, into prison. 

Itot the English, honest traders as they are, cry out against 
this robbery, upon this violation of the law of nations, as if the 
Chinese had not a right to exercise the functions of a police 
in their own seas, and more especially against poisoners. Their 
seamen penetrate into the villages which tVie^ ^n%&X»^« ^sA 
the Chineee will not submit to \)e c^^e^^i ^^v^^^i 
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the English government upon the 3rd of April, 1840, taking' 
up the quarrel of their contrabandists, declares " That all ships, 
vessels, and cargoes belonging to the Emperor of China or his 
subjects, shall be kept and retained until full reparation has 
been made for the loss and wrong complained of." They sti- 
pulate, moreover, that the said ships, vessels, and cargoes, 
brought or retained in the ports, shall be confiscated and sold, 
if ample satisfaction is not given. 

Could Locusta hersdf, that queen of poisoners, have done 
better than the English traders demanding reparation for the 
seizure of prohibited merchandize, and claiming under pain of 
war and confiscation an indemnity of seventy-five million francs 
for twenty-five homicidal chests, wickedly sequestrated by those 
to whom they were bringing death ? 

The Chinese refused to acknowledge these draughts upon 
crime, and some months afterwards an English fleet of thirty 
sail anchored at the mouth of the YeUow Sea, in the roads of 
Chusan. To bombard the city, to carry it, to sack it, and to 
massacre the aged who had not been able to fly with the gar- 
rison that were routed after tlie mere show of a battle, such 
were the rapid operations of the first day. The poor Chinese, 
by way of defence, had raised upon the coast a battery, of 
monsters, winged dragons, griffins fantastically painted, 
arranged in the manner of a a chevaux defrise ; and the brave 
English, instead of being disarmed by so easy a victory, de- 
vastated and plundered the open town, as if it had been a 
redoubt that had fallen after twenty desperate assaults. He- 
roic conquerors! they amused themselves with killing in- 
fants. 

But this was not their only exploit in the war ; the town of 
Amoi, like the capital, Chusan, was ruined, ransacked from top 
to bottom ; and the English government having refused to 
ratify a favourable treaty made by Captain Elliot, a new fleet, 
despatched from Bengal, burnt the forts of the Bogue, chas- 
tised Canton, and appeared before Pekin, the capital of the 
celestial empire. 
The military nothingness of the Chmeae lexvifldet^d^xi^ resiat* 
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ance impossible. They were obliged to yield and submit to 
the hard conditions of the stranger — that is to say, to pay 
seventy-five million francs, the expenses of the war, and the 
costs of their own defeat. 

Since this memorable campaign England has got a footing 
in China; she has possessed herself of isles, bays, ports, a 
opmmeifcial treaty, direct connexions, and organized influences 
that harass the empire. In a few years, if Europe does not 
look to it, and if America does not push forward her compe- 
tition, China, like India, will be no more than an English 
farm. It will be, however, a wasteful acquisition, for England 
has now arrived at such a point that her wars and her govern-' 
ment are more expense than profit. What signifies the future ? 
England cannot but draw upon it; what she wants for the 
present is to invest and to produce. 

To escape from the responsibility of this savage policy, 
which defends by war the privilege of poisoning, the English 
government and the company of magnificent merchants have 
pretended that they did not patronize homicide, and that they 
only maintained the rights of commerce and property. Vain 
falsehoods, miserable hypocrisy ! as if the cultivation of the 
poppy in Bengal was net an indirect monopoly for the benefit 
of the East India Company ! as if one of the authorities of 
Great Britain, Lord Wellington, had not publicly encouraged 
the trafiic in opium, declaring that it was essential to British 
prosperity. Here are his words : " I have made one of a 
committee charged with an inquiry into the various branches 
of English trade, and particularly into that of opium, and I ' 
afiirm that one of the principal objects government had in view '. 
was the continuation of that traffic." In the report made to ' 
the House of Commons by its committee, it was expressly 
stated that it was desirable the trade in opium should be con- 
iitmed. 

And is not this abominable traffic still going on ? and do - 
we not know that England, always fertile in pretexts, is pre- 
paring in silence for a new struggle ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COALITIONS. 

Tbb preceding narrative, fruitful as it has been in crimes, is 
yet far from detailing all the enormities of the British govem- 
ment in the series of its wars and civil relations. Thus I have 
said nothing of its deeds in Canada, that great and beautiful 
colony, which our forefathers called Antarctic France, and 
which England has taken from as piece by piece, thanks to a 
long course of perfidies. Certainly, I might have menticmed 
that infamous treaty ^gned by Louis XV. (1 763), and which 
delivered twenty thousand Acadians to proscription. I might 
have collected upon this formerly French soil, as in Irel^d 
lUid India, millions of evidences testifying to the world a half 
century of unbridled havoc and of atrocious vengeances. I 
might have recounted the confiscation of lands, declared 
vacant, for the benefit of a few English families, as well as the 
acts of that government of satraps personified in Sir James 
Craig and Lord Dalhousie, which is called in Canadian history 
the reign of terror, and which alone could make us forget the 
savage butcheries of the last war — 1837, 1840. 

But these distant dramas, detached fragments oi the great 
English tragedy, would carry us too far if I should attempt 
to describe all their incidents. I prefer concentrating this 
lesson, which would never end, upon one decisive and funda- 
mental point, upon the open war between France and England 
since the revolution. 

From the time of the assembly of the States- Greneral, to 
the day of the 10th of August, what was the conduct of the 
English government towards France? — Officially, in public 
acts and international relations, the English government did 
not assume in respect to us an attitude of aggression, and 
no open attack was made against the independence of our 
country or the exercise of its sovereignty. The constitutional 
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spirit in England waa favourable to us, and the sympathies 
of the people were on our side. Public opinion would not 
have allowed of a violent declaration, still less of any war- 
like preparations, against a revolution which recalled to the old 
English their grand national struggles. Thus the prime 
minister of the crown, who at a later time was the statesman 
of the counter-revolution, took good care at first not to show 
his hatred or to irritate the independent spirit of his own 
country by attacking or menacing ours ; but that which he 
did not dare attempt openly, he prepared in secret, by organizing 
a conspiracy of slanders. 

The most skilful writers of the English press were brigaded 
and salaried for the service of this propagandism ; and every 
day these poisoners of the public mind invented a new crime, a 
new lie, upon the facts or hopes of the revolution, against its 
men or its ideas. 

While, by means of the press, of pamphlets, and of clubs, 
the venom insinuated itself everywhere into the multitude, the 
English government ordered its consuls, its spies, its diploma- 
tists, to beat the drum and pick up recruits against us all over 
the continent. It put an end to the quarrels which divided 
the powers; it reconciled Sweden and Russia, Turkey and 
Austria; rallied all the nations, recalled its fleets from India, 
Ughted up revolt in our colonies, enlisted Spain, and even 
Holland ; and, by the intrigues of Lord Elgin, its ambassador 
at Naples, who was made the courier of the coalition, it brought 
about the treaty of Pavia, or treaty of partition, and that famous 
treaty of Pilnitz, which shook the France of our ancestors even 
in the tomb. 

Thus to put revolutionary France under the ban of nations, 
to prepare a vast amount of organized forces before hurling 
them upon her, and by calumnies skilfully kept up or renewed 
to sink her in the estimation of the oidy people that could 
comprehend and follow her in her new courses, such was 
Ae task of Pitt. In our aflranchisement he saw, more or less 
remote, the ruin of feudal England and the emaad^^>i<c3rKi ^l ^% 
woiid> 
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" France," said Lord Roth, ** has stfuck us one dreadful 
blow, in causing us to lose America. She is now preparing 
for us a new loss — the loss of India. We must make peace, 
and use all the means in our own power to occupy her 
abroad." 

If the monarchy, with failing strength and full of idcers, 
could deal such hard blows to England, while she was herself, 
corroded by corruption and privileges, what might not be 
dreaded from the revolution, a young and enthusiastic power, 
which annoimced itself to the world as the champion of 
rights, and had for its servant the greatest people in 
history. 

Pitt had guessed rightly ; it was therefore in his hatred that 
he employed three years in preparing, by dliances and slaiiders, 
for the siege of the revolution. 

By 1 792 his alliances were all formed ; they came to light at 
Pilnitz. As to the other point requisite, he had so well 
effected it, that Brissot,. in the first days of the republic, 
speaking of England, said : 

" In that country there has been formed against us a rapid 
and numerous coalition of all the creatures of the court, place- 
men, nobles, priests, rich landed proprietors, capitalists, people 
that live by abuses ; they have inundated the papers with 
declarations of devotion to the English constitution, of horror 
for our revolution, of hatred for the anarchists, and the shock 
they have given public opinion has been such, that in less than 
a few days England has fallen at the feet of her ministers, 
and the most violent hatred has succeeded in the heart of 
almost every Englishman to the veneration with which the 
French revolution had at first inspired them." 

Supported by this energetic display of public opinion, which 
had been created by falsehood, Pitt at length gave free course to 
his hatred, and suddenly flung aside the mask after the 10th of 
August. He employed agents at Coblentz, that Vendde of 
abroad, and the insolent manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick 
issued, we are told, from his counsels ; he had, however, till: 
tlieuj more or less maintained aH t\ie ioim^ o^cially of a neu- 
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tral; but after that day, which nevertheless was only the 
expiation of a flagrant treason, he recalled his ambassador 
from Paris, desired the English to leave France, and broke 
off all correspondence with our plenipotentiary, Chauvelin. 

He did more ; as if struck with horror at the spectacle of 
our crimes, and desirous no doubt that England should not be 
polluted, the friend, the defender of Hastings, got the parlia- 
ment to pass a severe bill against strangers — the Alien Bill. 
This law, so contrary to the English spirit, delivered up all 
strangers to the arbitrary will of government, which might at 
its pleasure unprison them or drive them out of the country ; 
and no exception was allowed — not even to the official agents 
of the republic ; Pitt wished to retain none but hostages and 
traitors. 

- It is thus that, fsdse to the sentiments of his father, as to the 
inspirations of his own youth, the son of I^rd Chathamp re- 
luded his grand campaigns against the revolution ; at first, 
we have hypocrisy, treachery and lying ; and then public 
insult, violence, war open and declared. 

France, however, had neither in her resolutions, nor in her 
ptopagandisms, given any provocation to England. Instead of 
being hostile to this people, whom she respected as her elder 
in the paths of revolution, she solicited her moral alliance, 
challenged her sympathy, and the new government did not 
cease to declare at the foreign office her peaceful and ho- 
nourable intentions, forgetting even to notice and avenge the 
pabHc insults which were aimed at her national dignity. 

The policy of Pitt rejected all explanations, and would listen 
nothing; his designs, long since matured, were now about 
to reveal themselves. From the moment therefore that the 
dethroned Louis XVI. had lost his head upon the scaffold, Pitt 
turned away his face ; he issued against the republican ambas- 
sador a formal order of expulsion within three days ; and every- 
where — in the clubs, in the parliament, in the papers — atmounoed 
a grand crusade against the infamous revolution, the object of 
wMch was to lay waste the world, to overtuni ^ ^QN^rcL\si^:DXsi>i 
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to destroy the sacred Britbh constitution, and to build upon 
the ruins of society a temple to nothingness, to anarchy. 

The French republic, which could however chastise kings, 
did .not as yet make any reply even to these fresh out- 
rages but by friendly appeals to good neighbourhood and 
concord, and to sincere friendship between the two pec^le ; 
Robespierre, above all, insisted in the government councils that 
every mode of patience should be exhausted before having 
recourse to war, in the constant hope that the necessity of the 
revolution would at length be understood, and that the convic- 
tion of a national right wouldbring back opinion. 

Had not the English people, in feust, been the first to 
drag monarchy before the tribunal of a convention ? had they 
not cemented their betrayed liberties with the blood of a king, 
and established a revolution in the midst of old and legiti- 
mate monarchies, without any stranger interfering in their 
quarrels ? 

Fruitless expectation! The new envoys of the republic 
were ignominiously expelled, as Chauvelin had been; the 
government seized, in the ports, the offerings and gifts sent 
by the patriotic committees of the l^ee kingdoms ; it flung 
into prison, at Dover, a French courier, bringing de^atches 
from the republic to the English government ; and would only 
negotiate in secret with Dumouriez, who asked for the 
embassy to London before consummating his treachery, 
which had long since been agreed upon and paid for. 

So many insults repeated every day, and such obstinate 
perseverance in bad faith and calumny, at last wearied out the 
convention, and from the height of that tribunal, where itv 
thunders were forged, a declaration of war was now hurled 
against England, 

This it was that Pitt had been waiting for ; not daring aa 
yet to take in the face of opinion and history the responsi- 
bility of an official rupture, he had provoked it by all the means 
in his power, and had rendered it unavoidable. 

" We have exhausted," he cried, " every possible mode of 
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accommodation, but France is determined upon war ; well 
then, she shall have war; and, to use her own phrase, 
a war to the death, a war of extermination. They affect 
to say that it depends only upon ourselves to live at peace with 
the French — to live in brotherhood ; but it is at enmity that 
prudence counsels us to live with them." 

From this explosion of implacable hatred, how easy is it to 
see that Pitt is at his ease, and can at last speak out 
plainly. 

But some voices were raised in either house, to denounce 
to the English people the intrigues, the perfidies of their 
minister, and the craftiness of his designs. 

" This country," said -Lord Stanhope, *' has never been in 
such imminent danger, and never has a more important 
question been submitted to you. The question is, whether 
the house will commit itself to the support of a war, prepared 
ly our' ministers, and in which we shall be the aggressors — yes, 
the aggressors I 

** You know that the second article of the treaty of commerce 
in 1786, expresdy says, that incase of any misunderstanding 
betweoi the two nations, the dismissal of the ambassadoi* dhaU 
be regarded as a rupture ; now it is we who have dismissed M. 
de Chauvelin, and in the most ignominious manner; the 
rupture, therefore, is on our side, and I do not see an aggres- 
sion without a motive in the declaration of France; the 
aggression, on the contrary, is made by our own ministers ; 
they have wished for war, and they have commenced it, since 
they have done the very thing that was wanting to produce 
it, and which was provided for in the treaty." 

"Yes," repeated Lord Lauderdale, addressing Mr. Pitt, 
"this war is your work; you have paved the way for it 
yourself, and one of your most effective means, has beeil 
those atrocious libels against France, in which the absurdity is 
equal to the fEdsehood. Have they not been accused of poi- 
soning the waters, and of committing other frightful crimes ? 
have not the most impudent lies been polmed. u^^s^ ^^ 
English people, assuring them that seveiai fiens^^snstL \>^ 
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been arrested for some terrible plot they were about to 
execute ? 

" Which are the aggressors? — those who retain an ambassador, 
or those who drive him away ? those who attempt to explain, 
or those who refuse to listen ? those who only desire to 
remain in peace and Mendship, or those who forbid the ex- 
portation of corn to that particular nation, while they leave it 
free for all the rest of the world ?" 

Are not these words, borrowed from English orators, de- 
cisive ? do they not prove in contradiction to Pitt, and in 
«pite of his audacious subterfuges, that the rupture was brought 
about, provoked, compelled by his administration ? It im- 
ports the English people as well as France to know upon whom 
should fall the responsibility of this terrible initiative, for if to 
us it has been the source of protracted calamities, it has cost 
England her honour and fifty billions of francs ; it has been the 
cause of those enormous taxes, under the weight of which she 
must finally sink ; she has burthened her landed property with 
an overwhelming mortgage which can never be paid off; she has 
authorized that law of starvation — the corn-law — ^which, by 
measuring out the people's food from 1815 to 1846, has fun- 
damentally altered the conditions of the public fortune, and 
even to the conditions of life. 

The defiance of Pitt, the cartel of extermination, of war to 
the death, was seconded by the impassioned eloquence of 
Burke, the apostate first to Ireland and his religion ; and 
afterwards to liberty. , 

'* If ever," said he to the commons ; '* if ever any power 
sets foot upon the ground of France, it should enter there as 
into a land of assassins ; in making war it should pay no 
regard to the usages of civilized people ; France has no right 
to expect it ; all war in that land should be reduced to military 
execution.*' 

It is thus that the statesmen, the most eminent spirits of a 

free country, spoke in regard to France ; that was the fate 

they promised her — military execution ; and yet many pretend 

to wonder, to be indignant, to be te^o\te.d «A. the recollection 
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of the terrible measures ordered under such threats by a 
revolutionary committee of the public safety, who amidst a 
people without bread and without arms, had to contend alone 
against the world. Ah ! may our fathers be ever blessed and 
held in honour for not having despaired of France 1 

• War being officially declared, Pitt opened his maritime cam- 
paign, by giving orders to all captains under the English flag 
to bum, sink, and destroy any French ships they might come 
across. He forced the Two Sicilies, Spain, and Portugal, to 
make war upon the republic ; he decided Russia ; the Stadt- 
holder of Holland received from him five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling for coalescing with his fleets. Denmark, 
Switzerland, and Genoa, having refused to join the league, had 
to undergo British insults. Tuscany, that wished to remain 
neutral, was dragged by Austria to the general assault. 

• The coalition being thus formed, the intercourse regu- 
lated upon all the seas in a truly piratical fashion, and English 
calumnies, like their ships penetrating everywhere, Pitt, not 
contented with starving the republic by the interdict against 
fissignats, by the high rate of exchange, and by sequestrating 
all vessels that were loaded with com for France — Pitt organ- 
ized robbery, incendiarism, and assassination against the coun- 
try of the revolution he had sworn to destroy. 

A network of conspiracies extended over the departments. 
In several places the magazines of arms were blown up and 
burnt. So too were the citadel of Bayonne, the sail-yards of 
-Lorient, the arsenal of Valenciennes, the parks of Saumur 
-and Chemilly. Invisible hands lighted the matches, threw 
the petards, and distributed the gold ; and so flagrant were the 
intrigues of Pitt, even in the remote parts of the country, 
that in less than six months he was known by the appellation 
of the enemy. The people, in their hatred, placed his name 
before that of Cobourg. 

Abroad, orders had been given by the English government 
against all our official agents, and even against simple citizens 
detained there by commercial affidra. Tlwva 'ftvsx^Ya^, wa 
nccredited ambassador to Portugal, was comp^'ft^ ^i^ ^ "Wtet^ 
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the excited mob at Lisbon. Lehoc, the French representative 
at Hamburgh, escaped only by a miracle from a similar demon- 
stration got up in that free city. Beumonville and four 
deputies of the convention were betrayed by Dumouriez, who 
was pensioned by the foreign office ; and the court of Austria* 
receiving its instructions from London, arrested upon its terri- 
tory Semonville and Maret, two ambassadors, plundered their 
baggage, assassinated their family, and flung them into its 
dungeons in contempt of all pubUc faith. 

Such were the manoeuvres of England in that first coalition^ 
which, according to the treaty of Pavia, was ,to have given to 
the Emperor of Austria, Franche-Comt^, Alsace, and Ijorraine; 
to the King of Spain, Sardinia, Brescia, Bugia, Dauphin^, 
Gea, and Roussillon; for himself> Pitt reserved the right of 
choosing his share from amongst our finest colonies. 

The committee of public safety crushed this insolent coali- 
tion beneath the weight of revolutionary France, and the 
intrigues of Pitt miscarried, in spite of his armies, in spite of 
his gold, in spite of his first treacheries. 

Upon one point, however, he had only too well succeeded. 
In the terrible year of '93, when all France was a camp, our 
great mihtary arsenal, the city of Toulon, was given up by the 
royalists on the 27th of August; some three months later 
(December 19th) the English having decimated the place by 
the murder of the republicans, by executions under martial 
law, and by transportation, and being threatened by a victorious 
army, they accomplished with a savage joy the horrible de- 
struction which they had so often meditated. They burnt the 
arsenal, the magazines of materials, and the principal ships in 
the harbour. 

" Of one-and- thirty ships of the line," says a document, 
" and of five-and- twenty frigates, which were at Toulon when 
the English came there, sixteen ships and five frigates were 
entirely burnt or considerably damaged ; three vessels and six 
frigates fell to the share of the English, nine frigates to the 
Sarduuans, Spaniards, and Neapolitans." 
As to the incendiarism which com|]\eted th« ruin of our 
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gveat naval harbour, fliis is the official account returned by 
Ihe commanding captain to his flag-officer, Lord Hood : 

** Conformablj, my lord, with your orders, I went to the 
arsenal of Toulon, and made all the necessary preparations for 
burning the ships and stores. 

*' Lieutenant Tupper was directed to set fire to the great 
magazine, and the magazines of pitch, tar, tallow, and oiL 
He was perfectly successful; and the hemp-magazine was 
enveloped in the same flames. The exceeding calmness of the 
weather un/ortunaiely arrested their progress ; but two hundred 
and fifty tons of tar quickly spread the ^re through all the 
quarter intrusted to Lieutenant Tupper. 

*' The mast-house was also delivered to the flames by Lieu- 
tenant Middleton ; and Lieutenant Pater braved the conflagrar 
tion to complete the work, especially where the firel was in less 
activitv. 

" I had charged the Spanish officers to bum the vessels in 
the basin before the town ; they, however, soon returned, and 
having informed me of the obstacles which prevented the 
execution of my orders, we renewed the attempt together. 

"After the spontaneous explosion of the two ships, and 
having set fire to everything within our reach, our combusti- 
bles being all used, and our strength exhausted to such a 
degree that the men dropped from fatigue, we directed our 
course to the fleet. 

'* I can assure you that we set fire to at least ten ships of 
die line ; the loss of the principal magazine, of a great quan- 
tity of pitch, tar, resin, hemp, wood, cordage, and gunpowder, 
will render it very difficult to equip the few vesseb that remain. 
/ am sorry that I was obliged to spare a few of them ; but I 
hope that your lordship will feel satisfied with what we have 
done, our means being scanty, and the time short, while we 
were pressed upon by far superior forces." 

History does not say whether Lord Hood pardoned his 
ag^it, who, in this work of destruction, had spared some few 
vessels ; but we do know, to the eternal dis^ra^e ol ^\i^^3ssA^ 
^t die abandoned her allies, the traitors m tV^ c\\:^« vKA^OoaiL 
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by the use of grape-shot, she drove back ten or twelve thoa- 
sand of them from her vessels. 

We read in an official report of the time, ''a great number 
of inhabitants have perished. Many tried by swimming to 
reach the ships, but we were obliged to repel them, and thou- 
sands were abandoned to the vengeance of their countrymen. 
About a hundred found room aboard our encumbered decks, 
and the rest have been abandoned by the English fleet.*' 

A just expiation of the greatest of crimes — ^treason towards 
their native land — but execrable perfidy on the part of England, 
who, as usual, gave up her accomplices and her traitors. This 
savage expedition cost the British Government thirty-five 
millions of francs, but it had destroyed the greatest of our 
naval harbours. 

Evil times, however, had come for the coalition, which was 
beaten at all points by our young republican phalanxes ; Bona- 
parte spread his victories throughout Italy; we were in the heart 
of Spain; Prussia, which had received forty millions from England 
and Holland, had sustained several rude shocks. One of the 
allies, the Stadtholder, was driven from his provinces; the 
German States upon the Rhine made our frontiers ; and before 
us lay open Saxony, the Duchy of Brunswick, and Hanover. 
Austria, at length, requested, to negotiate. 

Pitt, who saw his coalition breaking up, made one last 
effort ; he sent one hundred and twenty-five millions to the 
cabinet of Vienna, whose pacific intentions had been announced 
to him by the portfolio of Baron Gortz, the official negotiator, 
who had died at Basle of poison, and thanks to this golden sup- 
ply he retained Austria in liis alliance. But Prussia, crueUy 
wounded, signed a peace ; while Spain not contented with de- 
taching herself from the coalition hurled against the cabinet of 
St. James a declaration of war, in which might be found 
these significant words — that the bad faith of England had 
been manifested during the course of the preceding war, and 
that particularly at Toulon the English admiral had destroyed 
aJl the ships he could not carry off. 
With a view to paralyzing this pwRetWi. ^^«x«wmx, Pitt 
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sought for new arms, new focuses for the counter-revolution, 
and resolved to urge on more than ever the royal propagan- 
dists and the war in La Vendue. 

That Vendue which hung upon the left flank of the Republic 
while she was making head against allied Europe, that 
Vend^ an internal Coblentz, had received rich alms from the 
Cabinet of St James ; and the burners of Toulon had en- 
deavoured, while they yet possessed the city, to organise in 
the royalist south, between the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
an immense rallying point of insurrectional forces. This time 
Pitt concentrated all his efforts within the west. He inundated 
the revolted provinces with fabricated assignats; he openly 
coined false money, and his judges declared in open court that 
such coining was nowise contrary to la^. 

Wishing to strike a decisive blow^ he did not content himself 
with turning pirate and false coiner ; by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament he formed four regiments of emigrants, making a 
body of twenty-seven thousand men ; and seduction, threats, 
hunger, all were employed in the hiilks of Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth to force the republican prisoners to enrol themselves 
under the banners of treason. 

By means of this levy, strengthened by a division of Ger- 
mans whom England had enlisted on her own account, an 
army of forty thousand soldiers, destined for the attack, soon 
disembarked on the peninsula of Quiberon ; there they waited 
for a last division of ten thousand English, whom Pitt said he 
was going to send for a reserve. But the ten thousand English 
remained in their own island ; and when the republican army, 
commanded by Hoche, fell upon the royalists, who many of 
them fought with courage, the English in the moment of the 
last shock and confusion fired from their vessels upon their 
defeated allies, and flung them back between the waves and 
the bayonets. 

" It was," says M. Elias Regnault in his work upon the 
crimes of England, " it was perhaps a more horrible spectacle 
than that of Toulon. A deiise crowd, soiled m\Xv. \Aao^«cA 
^u^, were spread along the coast, holding o\it\\v«vx\i«cA&^"£^ 

1 *2 
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supplication to the English, who repHed to them by cannon* 
shots. The more vigorous of them flung themselves into the 
water and swam to the English vessels ; but when they would 
have clung to the boats their hands were struck off with 
cutlasses. Others rushed into the sea to escape the bayonets 
of the patriots, but they soon disappeared in the water, struck 
by the balls and grape-shot of their honourable protectorSb 
Tliis frightful scene lasted more than an hour.'' 

Thus ended the first expedition to La Vend^. Pitt, when 
defending himself in the House of Commons, siud, " at least 
no English blood has flowed." The cutting reply of Sheridan 
i& well known; ''no, indeed; English blood has not flowed ; 
but English honour has flowed out through every pore." 

The civil war having, failed, as the coalition had done, under 
the energetic and persevering efforts of the republic, Pitt 
changed his tactics, and sought his vengeance in faming 
in conspiracy, in the infernal machine, in bandits. 

The year 1 796 was meagre in results. Pitt hunted over every 
sea the provision-ships destined for his enemy, preventing 
even the commerce of neutrals, so that blockaded France, in 
the midst of all her victories, had to endure the tortures oi 
starvation. 

The ninth Thermidor, in getting rid of Robespierre and the 
Committee of Public Safety, had beheaded the revolution. Pitt 
extended his hand to the royalist companies of the south, that, 
like the Chouans, had organized assassination ; and the con- 
spiracy of Duverne-Depresle proved to the Count Artois, 
that the cabinet of St. James bore him no ill-will fbr the 
failure of his expedition to the Isle Dieu. 

Our victories in Italy had condemned Austria to a peace, 
and had given us the treaty of Campo Formio. But Pitt would 
allow of neither rest nor respite, till he had thrown trouble and 
confusion amongst our plenipotentiaries and the great congress 
of Rastadt ; Jean Debry, B<mnier, and Robergeot, were assas- 
sinated by Austria, amidst the applause of England. 

Kleber, after having consented to the evacuation of Egypt, 
seeing himself betrayed by the ^B^\ia\x> \)Aii c\a&\^aai their 
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(md faltb at Heliopolis, and restored the French influence in the 
East. Kleber was assasinated by a fanatic — what hand 
^Krected tiie blow? I can only say that Egypt, lost to 
Fhmce, becane the prey of England. 

The second coalition, which was formed agfdnst France, 
die residt of the battle of Aboukir, threatened to 
hXk to pieces under the success of our armies in Italy : and 
Buonaparte, elected First Consul, invited Austria, Russia, nay, 
even England hersdf, to desist from this frightful human 
butchery, which for seven years had desolated Europe. Pitt 
refused aU conciliation, and for reply to the battle of Marengo, 
which had over whelmed Austria, he flung George Cadoudal 
and his machine of the third Nivose in the path of the First 
Consul. 

But he was not more successM in assassination than in 
civil war ; and all weapons having become blunt in his hands, 
defeated Europe could no longer keep the field. It was 
necessary, therefore, to consent to the peace which our 
victories had compiled, and to sign the treaty of Amiens. 

IHtt, being baflied, he fell from his place as minister, but for 
a short time only, the intrigues, the manoeuvres, the insults of 
the English government, were not interrupted ; and Buonaparte 
having formed his army at Boulogne — as well to reply to 
these provocations, as to compd the English to give up the 
Island of Midta, which she retained, and has since kept 
in spite of treaties — they recalled to office the hirer of the 
Cadoudals and the Puysaies, the minister and banker of 
the counter-revolution, since '92. Pitt became again prime- 
minister. 

And now the strife recommenced more fierce and terrible 
than ever, and continued till 1813, the fatal year of the 
catastrophe. 

In IS06, before dying, Pitt organizes and hurls against us 
a third revolution. 

In 1807, the English Qovemment bombards and bums 
Copenhagen and its fleet, because Denmark Yi«A t^lM&»^Vi^ ^kck. 
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itself up with the hatreds of England, and that in the sight of 
all nations, in contempt of all law and of all honour. 

In 1810, it rejects the exchange of the. Spanish prisoners, 
its allies, against the- French prisoners dying in the hulks, and 
gives up to the chance of events, to the caprice oi enemies, 
five or six thousand Austrians, Prussians, and Bavarians, 
invalids past service, whom it does not wish to feed any longer, 
and therefore casts aside. 

In 1812 it assists both with its hand and its gold the last 
coalition formed against us ; it reconciles the Ottoman Porte 
and Russia, that there may not be a single diversion from the 
Bosphorus to the Thames ; and when the tragedy is over, when 
the MAN now defeated comes to ask for a place upon the hearth 
of England, she replies to him by banishment and the jailors 
of St. Helena. 

. Thus, for fifteen years> all the great wars in which we have 
been involved, because we wished to be free and our own 
masters at home — we owe them all to England ; it is she who 
has fomented, nursed, and subsidized them ; and it is to her 
that belongs the account of the torrents of blood shed upon 
battle-fields, and the heavy burthens which since that time 
have exhausted the people of Europe. 

In 1840 have we not again found her, as in the time of 
Pitt, at the head of a coalition against France ? 

WiU it be the last ? 

The infernal spirit of Pitt is not yet extinct amongst that 
aristocracy, which might hope to regain by war the power 
which is every day escaping from it -, but the preponderating 
interests of commerce are for peace. In any case, if ever 
again there should be a coalition, it is not only in the fields of 
Belgium or Germany that we must fight. With steam there is 
no longer in the present day any island inaccessible ; nor has 
England an army. Lord Wellington himself said but lately : 
" In our state of defence, our material not being sufficiently 
kept up since 1815, and our fleets alone not being able to 
protect us^ we coxild not stand a single week after a declara- 
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tion of war. I have lived seventy- seven years in honour — may 
Rrovidence grant that I do not live long enough to witness a 
tragedy, the disgraceful end of which I have vainly urged 
my cotemporaries to avoid, hy adopting the means of 
safety." 

And this warning is it less grave ? has not Admiral Napier 
recently declared that the naval forces of England would not 
be sufficient to defend her against invasion ? 



CHAPTER V. 

TORSION FOLICT OF THE BNGLISH GOVERNMENT. 

From the earliest epoch to the present period of civilization, 
the world, to speak truly, has presented little more than a scen^ 
of bloodshed, and violence has been the sole recognized rule of 
empires. 

Communities of men have no more respected their common 
origin and the identity of their race, than individuals ; inasmuch 
as there have been helot nations in the social family, who were 
as effectually condemned and disinherited as the slaves in pri- 
vate domains. Diversity of race and of religion was the 
assigned pretext for 'that profanation of humanity ; but the 
real motive of the hierarchy of power was to deliver the weak 
to the strong, and to keep the mass of the people in a state of 
servitude. 

Assuredly, in those iron ages where inequality of rank and 
condition — where the prejudice of caste and the spirit of power 
— infused itself into the manners and institutions, the historian 
will not be surprised to meet, in every direction, the savage 
violence of armed conquest, the dramas of a sanguinary policy, 
and all the baseness of cruel and perfidious wars. 

But what shall we say of a government which, having re- 
ceived the light of Christianity, the progressive eiiU^VLt&\!^xfi&\^ 
of science^ and the philosophic initiatioii, "w\io^^ \aaX. X&xtCL'-®^ 
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equality in unity, believes it a duty to abide within its aristo* 
cratic traditions, and to resuscitate, externally, the iniquitous 
policy of Carthage and of Rome ? 

See, however, what the history of every nation will depose 
against the character of England ! 

The world is large, yet England has placed her foot in every 
part. From St. George's Channel to Cant(m — from the 
Euphrates and the Ganges to the Baltic Sea — search out a 
race, a nation, who will, before their God, bear witness to the 
honour of England. Nay, where is the coast, the island, even 
the port, which she has not disquieted, ravaged, and contami- 
nated ; find, if you can, throughout the globe, not a slavish 
government, for she has her parasites everywhere, but a faith- 
ful alliance, a fraternal relation, existing between her and 
others, excepting, perhaps, the red skins, which she has so fre^ 
quently enlisted against her own children in the American 
wars. 

No ; England is sisterless amcmg nations. She counts her 
vassals by millions, either as subjects or pupils, but she has no 
ftiends. England is isolated, like the lone vulture in its eyrie. 

And how could it be otherwise ? In all internaticmal rela- 
tions, by what principle is she governed and inspired ? Is it a 
respect for rights, protection and pity for the weak, and justice 
for all? No, assuredly; her justice, and all her policy, is 
guided by her mercantile, her military, and her territorial inte- 
rests. The autonomy of races, and the independence of na- 
tionalities, are nothing more than vain abstractions in her eyes, 
and she measures international right by the accidental power 
which her opponents may happen to possess. 

At what moment of history, and in what country, has a 
sacred principle, or a positive right, arrested the progress of 
her fieets and her cannon, wherever success was easy, and an 
advantage certain ? Are not all her encroachments and her 
conquests abroad, since she first sallied forth from her isle, 
after having slowly assassinated Ireland, marked throughout 
with violence or robbery ? Have we not seen her engross the 
phjr, at the table of 1815, when a few Kiag%> \i« ^^d accom-^ 
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plices, divided among themselves kingdoms as they would a 
private domain, and nations like a flock of sheep, without the 
slightest respect for historical, social, or natural affinities ? 

It was liberal and religious England that dictated the con- 
ditions, and held the pen, at that grand batch of plunder ; and 
may the people keep it ever in their remembrance. 

But if, in her foreign relations, she has uniformly violated 
the absolute right of popular sovereignty and independent na- 
tionality, has she respected, in her wars, the relative right, 
nunely, the test of treaties, special compacts, and the gua- 
rantee of neutrals — those intermediary laws, those charters of 
dvilization, which all nations recognize, in order to mitigate 
the savage cruelties of war ? 

A thousand examples prove that England has converted 
every treaty to her own profit, either by the skilful interpreta- 
tion of her diplomatists, or the rapid intervention of her admi- 
rals. Methuen, which still exists, after a century of spoliation, 
may be cited as an example. As to the right of neutrals, why 
tiie ocean bears testimony, on all its coasts, to the brigandage 
of England ; ports burned, vessels captured, flags insulted, car- 
goes pillaged or sequestered, crews surprized and stowed down 
Mow* when not massacred — such, in all times, has been her 
eaqiloits. The page of history, like the ocean, is dotted over 
with the ruins which she has caused. Even while aflecting to 
serve her allies, she despoiled them, as Spain, during the wars 
of the empire, can testify. How did the English ^legion act, 
amidst the army of independence ? It razed the fortifications, 
destroyed the mills, ruined trades and manufactures, during its 
retreat ; and the result of this fraternal execution of its good 
oUy has been that Spain is powerless and impoverished, and 
that her markets are groaning under the weight of English 
cotton fabrics. 

Such, in its true light, is the constant, I may say fatal, po- 
licy of England, as regards her foreign relations. When she 
does not attack you in a brutal and insolent manner, she has 
recourse to ru8e — to hypocrisy — to that ci^it^ «iA tb».^%^ 
treachei7 which enerv&tea and undenmii^ ^cwct \i\x«si^^^ 
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When England, in the character of a great missionary, opened 
the empire of China, she pretended that it was simply to bring 
the Chinese within the pale of European civilization ; yet she 
commenced her task by poisoning the inhabitants of the celes- 
tial empire, and speculated coldly upon assassinating them, as 
though it were a legitimate article of exchange. She has 
always pretended to plant her liberal institutions in her hundred 
colonies — in America, in India, and throughout the two worlds; 
yet we know how ardently she struggled with America, for 
simply demanding the immunity of the metropolis, and the 
misery she has inflicted upon Ireland and especially upon India, 
to whom she has not as yet accorded even the parody of her 
representative institutions. 

England glories in being the first to emancipate her negroes ; 
yet this tardy act was accomplished by France in 1792. The 
former decreed emancipation in order to ruin her colonial 
rivals, and the history of the right of search, which gives her 
the police of the seas, clearly apprizes us of the nature of that 
concession. England, in fine, arrogates to herself the sacred 
title of a protective government, to assist the oppressed when 
struggling for their freedom; yet, sixty years ago, when 
France shed her blood and her treasure in a crusade against 
despotism, England allied herself with every despotic power 
against us, in defiance of right and the liberties of the people. 

Liberty, religion, progress, civilization, and the sacred rights 
of conscience, are but mere words — pretexts for hypocrisy — ^in 
the vocabulary of Great Britain. It is rank blasphemy for 
England to pronounce such phrases, while she has no other senti- 
ment in her heart, but the passion of lucre, and the interest of 
her own greatness. This judgment upon her character is im- 
printed upon every page of her history. With England there 
is no guarantee for the independence of the people ; no 
security for relative rights, whether demanded by allies or 
neutrals ; but, as regards France, there is no necessity of pro- 
claiming her good faith abroad — ^read her annals and you will 
be convinced of its reality. Under the monarchy, the ministers 
of France sold her to England for a good round sum — Dubois 
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received, and Walpole paid, the price of the treason; and 
under the Republic, when. Pitt was not able to purchase her, 
£unine and the sword were thrust upon her by the English 
minister. 

Thus, the policy of England towards France, from the times 
of the Conquest, has either been as assassin or corruptor — the 
Regent or the army of Brunswick, has been the only choice of 
the latter. WeU, well — between treason and war, how will 
France act when she shall become free ? She must prepare for 
war, and, if she desires to preserve peace, under all circum- 
stances, she must abandon the alliance with England. I have 
thus far reviewed the aristocratic institutions of Great Britain, 
and its external policy; and shall content myself with de- 
manding — is she justified before posterity, can she extenuate 
her crimes to other nations, under the plea that the prosperous 
condition, and the well-being, assured to her own people, are 
ample vindications of her poHcy ? 

The following pages will satisfactorily answer this question. 
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Sooft <S<« 



THE METROPOLIS. 



CHAPTER I. 

LONDON. NIGHT. 

Those who hare only seen London in the day-time, with 
its flood of life pouring through its arteries to its restless 
heart, knows it not in its grandest aspect. It is not in the 
noise and roar of the cataract of commerce pouring through 
its streets, nor in its forest of ships, nor in its gigantic docks, 
that its true solemnity is to he seen. Contemplate it at a dis- 
tance, from an eminence, on a winter's night. The stars are 
shining in the heavens, hut there is another firmament spread 
out below, with its millions of bright lights glittering at your 
feet. Line after line sparkles, like the trails left by meteors, 
cutting and crossing one another till they are lost in the haze 
of the distance, and over the whole there hangs a lurid cloud, 
bright as though the monster city were in flames. 

Descend : the night advances, and the hum of life has 
ceased. The gin-palaces* have thrust out their ragged and 
squalid crowds to pace the streets, and it is now that London 
puts on its most solemn look of all. On the benches of the 
parks, in the niches of the bridges, and in the litter of the 
markets, are huddled together the houseless and the destitute. 
The only living things that haunt the streets, are the poor 

* In the original Lodging Howet^ "wYftc\i\a cndeiAl^ wi error. — Tr. 
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wi^tefaes' who stand shiyering in their fineiy, waiting to catch 
the drunkard as he goes staggering homewards. Here, on a 
door-step, crouches some shoeless child, whose day's hegging 
has not brought it enough to purchase even the twopenny bed 
that its young companions in beggary have gone to. Here, 
where the stones are piled high in the road, round the red 
glowing fire, are grouped a ragged crowd, listlessly warming 
their frozen limbs; and the silence of the streets is only 
disturbed by the footsteps of the wretched and miserable out- 
casts of society. At the same time, thousands of young girls 
are struggling against sleep, disease, cold, and hunger, in the 
vain endeavour to ply the needle with their benumbed fingers^ 
after fifteen hours of hard labour ; and, as a last resource, old 
men are rapping, vainly, at the workhouse for admission, while 
mothers are thanking death for terminating the misery and 
privations of their infants. Yes ; the aspect of London is 
truly solemn when hunger walks the streets and kills men» 
women» and infants, at the very doors of the aristocracy. 

Let us not be mistaken. This appalling picture is no 
fantasy of the brain, coloured up to act upon the imagination 
of the reader ; but, alas ! it is copied from facts, by the author 
of an ** Inquiry,** whose disclosures have startled the honest 
minds of England, and have even arrested the attention of the 
boldest. 

Before entering into the recital of facts, I must tell what 
spirit has presided over this laborious and indefatigable in- 
formation. It is directed by statesmen, lately intrusted with 
the destinies of their country. As the government was con- 
stantly speaking of prosperity, and refusing to open its eyes to 
the increasing and intolerable sufferings of the people, they 
thought that it was at least necessary to lay bare these 
hideous sores. With this view, they confided to experienced 
writers the difficult and fearful task of sounding the depths of 
the evil. The investigation has been extended to the metro- 
polis, the manufactories, and to the rural districts. Many 
things are still left in obscurity: far from. \id^\j^\^i^ ^^ 
colaanr, these have been softened, p«rtka\axV^ m -sitaX. s^2».- 
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ceras the manufacturing labourers. Farther on I will explain 
why. But, for the present, let it be understood that these 
productions, supported by official documents, and based on 
minute interrogatories, have been, during six long months, 
published every day in an eminenUy aristocratic and conserva- 
tive journal, the " Morning Chronicle" without a detail or a 
fact having ever been contested. This ** Inquiry" is now received 
as a national monument. 

The cause of the inquiry may be trifling, but the results 
must be important, for the destiny of the proletaire and de- 
mocracy are linked together. In the narrow circle, where the 
petty rivalries of power are in constant agitation, a daring and 
invisible hand could to-morrow throw the die of revolutions ; 
for it is the authors of the ** Inquiry," themselves, who speak 
in the following terms : 

" The state of misery and mendicity, in which a great por- 
tion of the people is plunged, has become so frightful that, if a 
remedy be not promptly applied, society will be corrupted to 
the core, and must fall with a fearful crash." 

Let us now leave facts to' speak for themselves. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DOCK LABOURERS. 



" The docks of London," says the author of the " Inquiry," 
" are the very focus of metropolitan wealth. The cranes 
creak with the weight of the precious burdens which they 
bear. The warehouses are choked with goods, ranged like 
ingots of gold. Above and below ground you see piles upon 
piles of treasure that the eye cannot compass. The wealth 
appears as boundless as the very sea it has traversed. There 
are* productions enough, one would think, to stay the cravings 
o/ the whole world ; and, yet you have by the side of this 
amazing excess of riches, the same acaBiiaxi^ ^^c^^^ <ii ^verty . 
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If the incomprehensibility of the wealth rises to sublimity, 
assuredly the want that co-exists with it is equally incompre- 
hensible and sublime, for human brain could scarcely conceive 
it. Pass from the quays and warehouses to the courts and 
alleys that surround them, and your mind will be as bewil- 
dered with the destitution of one place as it is with the 
superabundance of the other. 

" Some thousands of men every morning repair to the docks 
to earn a daily pittance at the rudest and most severe labour ; 
yet the sustenance of these thousands depends upon the fickle- 
ness of the wind, which occasionally leaves them to exist, like 
the chameleon, on air. The weathercock is the index of daily 
want or ease to this vast body of men. 

" There are not less than twelve thousand men employed in 
the docks; but the greater portion are dependent for daily 
employment upon the number of vessels entering the port of 
London, which varies considerably. When the number is 
large, the wind being favourable, there is employment for all ; 
on the contrary, when but few vessels can come into port, 
there are thousands unoccupied. 

" We ought, properly speaking, to add to the dock labourers 
the lightermen, the guagers, calkers, ship-carpenters, anchor- 
smiths, corn-porters, fruit and coal-measurers — in a word, all 
the subordinate employments appertaining to shipping. With 
these additions we shall obtain Uie enormous amount of labour 
occasionally furnished by this source alone, which, though ren- 
dered precarious by the winds, keeps thirty thousand indi- 
viduals dependent on it for food. When the wind is in the east, 
this vast body of labourers have little or nothing to do ; and 
when we reflect that the wind sometimes continues in that 
quarter for three weeks together, some conception may be 
formed of the enormous privations which these poor labourers 
have to endure. 

•* On the contrary, when favourable winds prevail, vessels 
come crowding in to such an extent that whole troops of 
labourers find employment ; but this ia not oi \QTi^ ^>3X'^\^\2l^ 
for, to use an expressive phrase of one oi l\ie ^oc^l ^«^^»'^ 
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only takes about three weeks to ' break the neck of it/ when 
the superabundance of labour is again thrown back upon the 
vagabondage and pauperism of the neighbourhood for support. 

*' He who wishes to behold one of the most extraordinary- 
scenes of this metropolis should wend his way to the London 
Dock gates at half-past seven in the morning. There he will 
see congregated masses of men of all grades looks, and kinds, 
decayed and bankrupt master-butchers, bakers, publicans, 
grocers, old soldiers, sailors, broken-down gentlemen, discharged 
clerks, almsmen, pensioners, servants out of place, thieves — ^in 
a word, every one who wants a loaf and is willing to work for 
it. Presently you know by the stream passing through the 
gates, and the rush towards particular spots, that the ' calling 
foremen,' have made their appearance. Then begins the 
scuffling and scrambling, the fierce struggle, to catch the eye 
of him whose voice may give them work. The aspect of that 
multitude of famished beings struggling to obtain a day's— -an 
hour's — meal, can never be forgotten ; and the scuffle is made 
the fiercer by the knowledge that hundreds out of the number 
must be left to idle the day out in want. For weeks many 
have gone there, and gone through the same struggle, the same 
crisis^ and have gone away after all without the work they 
had screamed for. 

*' From this it might be imagined that the work was of alight 
and pleasant kind ; but, in reality, the labour is of that heavy 
and continuous character that you would fancy only the 
strongest could endure it. The work may be divided, prin-o 
cipally, into two classes — ^wheel-work and truck- work. The 
wheel- work is performed thus : From six to eight men enter a 
wooden cylinder or drum, upon which are nailed battens, and 
the men, laying hold of ropes, commence treading the wheel 
round. The wheel is generally sixteen feet in diameter, and 
eight to nine feet broad, and the six or eight men treading 
within it will lift from sixteen to eighteen hundred weight, and 
often a ton, forty times in an hour, an average of twenty-seven 
feet high. Other men will discharge a cargo of from eight to 
nine hundred casks cd wine, eacli oai^ W7«ncga\!^ %]bout fiv« 
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hundred weight, and being lifted eighteenfeet, in a day and half. 
A trucking, each man is said to go, on an average, thirty miles 
a day, and two-thirds of that time he is moving a weight of 
150 pounds, at the rate of six and a half miles per hour. 

" The larger portion of the dock labourers do not earn, upon 
an average, more than five shillings a week, and that small sum 
is frequently uncertain by the fluctuations in the demand for 
labour. If the labourer regularly could obtain his five shillings 
a week, from year to year, he would regulate his subsistence 
accordingly ; but when the means of subsisting are so uncer- 
tain — when they rise and fall so intermittently — it is absurd to 
expect economy and sobriety among that class of the people." 

The extreme intemperance of the dock- labourer is due, says 
the author of the '* Inquiry," not to personal predisposition, but 
to the precarious nature of his employment. " His vices are 
the vices of human nature. Ninety-nine in every hundred 
similarly circumstanced would commit similar enormities. If 
the winds could whistle away the food and firing of wife and 
children, I doubt much whether, after a week or month's pri- 
vation, we should many of us be able to prevent ourselves from 
fedling into the very same excesses. It is easy to moralize 
after a good repast, but let us live a month of hunger and 
cold, then we should be full of indulgence for these poor 
people." 

It is not, therefore, surprizing that the large majority of the 
population of the port of London should belong to either one 
or other of the following classes — thieves or beggars. For 
farther illustration we cannot do better than follow the author 
of the '* Inquiry" in one of his excursions, in which the crime 
and misery infesting that part of the city is fully set forth. 

"I was conducted," says he, "by an experienced guide to 
one of the most frequented lodging-houses in the neighbour- 
hood. It was a large- sized out- house, about the size of a 
small bam, and about as rudely put together. The walls were 
unplastered, and the tiles above barely served to cover it in. 
In the wet weather, we were told, it leaked \]ikfc «l ««Ne. KtwisA 
the foom ran a long dirty table, at which aat ^oxxv^ %iC»x^ ^V 

15. 
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ragged greasy wretxshes. ' 1 worked at the docks half ai day ' 
this afternoon/ said one, ' and all yesterday, and half a day on 
Monday, and never above two or three days in ^e week these 
last nine weeks.' This man appeared to have been about the 
most successful of the number. When I asked the rest what 
they did when they were wholly unemployed, the answer was, 
they were forced to walk the streets all night, and starve. 
' There are plenty of us,* said another, * who have to walk the 
streets of a night, though the beds are only twopence here.' 
I asked those who spoke of having walked the streets all night 
till daylight, what they had done for food ? ' I have been two 
days,' cried one, * without anything to eat or drink.' ' I have 
been three days without food ; havn't had a bit in the world,' 
said one in the comer, with his head down, and his chin 
resting on his chest. ' Ah ! its plaguy hard times in the 
winter-time with us,' said a youth who could not be more 
than seventeen years- * Average it all the year round,' cried 
a tall fellow in a smock-frock, * I've worked eleven years in 
the docks as an extra, and I could not get more than five 
shillings a week. Why, we are often three or four weeks and 
earn nothing in the winter-time.' ' But you must get some- 
thing ?' I said. ' Yes, we goes about jobbing, doing things at 
Billingsgate. We get a twopenny j«b now and then. If we 
don't get that, we have to go without anything for lodging, 
and walk and starve.' ' I'll have to do that to-night, Sir,' cried 
the man at the comer of the room, who still sat with his chin 
on his chest. ' And I too,' exclaimed a second and a third. 
' I have had two or three hard crusts,' cried the man again 
who sat alone at the end of the room. ' That's about the 
living we all has,' I was told. I asked them how much money 
they had got during the day. * I've got fourpence, cried 
one. * I've got one shilling and threepence,' cried another. 
' I've got just enough to pay for my bed.' * I've got three 
halfpence.' * I've got a penny.' ' I havn't one halfpenny,' 
said the man at the end of the room. . ' No more have I,' cried 
a second, * There's another one here hasn't got one,' ex- 
claimed a third. ' Ah, if you was to coxae in here to-morrow 
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night, you'd find half of us bad not got any — full half.' I 
asked them whether they all usually slept there of a night. 
' Bless you, IVe known many here six months without sleeping 
in a bed/ ¥ras the answer. ' I've been for the whole winter 
round,' said a beardless young man, ' and never slept in a bed. 
I laid for three solid months on Billingsgate stones. Some 
here lives by begging, but I don't.' I wished to know some- 
thing more definite about their living. I asked one what he 
was boiling, he told me that it was a farthing's worth of coffee, 
and that was his supper. ' There's a shop round here make's 
farthing's worth of everything. A farthing's worth of sugar, 
of coffee, butter and tobacco. A halfpenny worth of bread — 
a fiurthing's worth of that aint no good.' I then inquired as 
to the state of their clothing. * I've a clean shirt to put on 
to-morrow morning, and that's the first Tve had these eight 
months,' cried the first. * I've got no shirt at all,' said 
another. ' I've none,' said a third ; ' and that man there aint 
got none, I know,' pointing to the man at the far end of the 
room 

" I then sought to find out how many among the number had 
been in prison. ' I've been there,' cried one, * I've been 
there too,' shouted a second ; and finding the answers to come 
too quickly upon me, I requested those who had been inmates 
of a prison to hold up their hands. They did so, and I counted 
eighteen out of _the twenty-nine whose hands were held up. 
• I can't tell how many times I've been in gaol. I'm sure it's 
above a dozen times,' said a young beggar, covered with rags, 
and about thirteen years of age. 

" I now asked the lodgers the reason why they preferred 
theft to work ? ' We don't,' was the answer : * it's precious 
hard work having to walk the streets, I can tell you ; but we 
can't get nothing to do.' * Look at me,' cried one, standing 
up, who ¥ras literally a mass of rags and filth.' * Look at 
me ; who'd give me a day's work in the state I am ? Why 
the best job I've had, I only got threepence by, and I don't make 
above 2s. 6d. a week, honestly, at the outside. 'We eo^sJA xilcjX 
live on what we get, yet we can live on a ptecvoxsa'^iX)^^ Vex^' 
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Get a meal for five farthings. A farthing's worth of coffee, a 
farthing's worth of sugar, and half-a- pound of bread, three 
farthings. For a penny we can get a decent dinner. Very 
often we're forced to put up with a penn'orth of potatoes and 
a hal^enny herring, lliere's a boy here, was forced to do 
to-day with a ha'p'orth of potatoes — he'll be out all this night, 
and mayhap he'll starve.* 

** Before I left, I went to inspect the beds, for which they are 
charged twopence per night ; and so close were they standing 
together, that one hundred and twenty of them were stowed 
into a place, about double the size of a four-stall stable. I 
walked round the place, and saw many shirtless men stretched 
there like corpses, in a bed as narrow as a coffin." 

This picture, we must not forget, represents the misery 
of a pursuit in London, in which there are nearly thirty thou- 
sand men engaged. 

What must be the condition of the wives and children of 
these poor creatures ? 



CHAPTER III. 

COAL-WHIPPERS, LIGHTERMEN, &C. 

We read in the " Inquiry :" — 

" Almost every occupation in the port of London is in a 
state of destitution. It might be supposed that the coal trade, 
which has so largely extended, would improve the condition of 
the labourers ; nevertheless, they are as badly off as those 
engaged in the docks. Let us examine their condition. 
About 300 years ago (say 1550) one or two ships were 
sufficient for the supply and demand of London ; at the present 
time, the coal trade employs 2,717 vessels, and 21,000 seamen. 
In 1805, London received 1,350,000 tons of coal; and, in 
J 818, the quaatity exceeded 3,418,340 tons. There are 
",400 men, employed in discharging aad cotlnc^Vxv^ ths coal — 
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two thousand coal^whippers, three thousand coaUbackers, and 
two thousand four hundred carters. 

" The coal-whippers, previously to the passing of the Act of 
Parliament, in 1843, were employed and paid by the publicans, 
in the neighbourhood of the river, from Tower-hill to Lime- 
house. Under this system, none but the most dissolute and 
intemperate obtained employment. There were at that time 
seventy taverns on the north side of the Thames, and all the 
landlords making rapid fortunes out of the earnings of these poor 
people. When the ship came to be * made up,* — that is, for 
the hands to be hired — the men assembled around the bar in 
crowds, and began calling for drink, and outbidding each 
other in the extent of their orders, so as to induce the landlord 
to give them employment. If one called for beer, the next 
would be sure to give an order for rum ; for he who spent 
most at the public-house, had the greatest chance of employ- 
ment. In the morning, before going to their work, they 
would invariably call at the house for a quartern of gin or rum ; 
and they were obliged to take off with them to the ship ' a 
bottle,' holding nine pots of beer — and that of the worst de- 
scription. In fine —on the publican settling with them, £Lfter 
clearing the ship, instead of having anything to receive, they 
were brought in several shillings in debt ; this remained as a 
score for the next ship ; in fact, it was only those who were 
in debt to the publicans, who were sure of employment on the 
next occasion. One publican had as many as fifteen ships ; 
another had even more ; and there was scarcely one of them 
without his two or three colliers. This cruel occupation pro- 
duced enormous profits to the publican : and it has been esti- 
mated, that the coal-whippers spent annually in drink £54,000, 
or £27 a year per man. The wives and families of the men, 
at this time were in the greatest destitution : the daughters 
invariably became prostitutes, and the mothers, ultimately 
went to swell the number of paupers at the union. " 

This state of things continued till 1843, when, by the 
efforts of three of the coal-whippers, the le^M^Xx^e ^'asasfc^ «»• 
act to forbid the svstem > and, at the saxae >^xca, ^^\s^^ 
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commissioners for the registration and regulation of coal- 
whippers of the port of London. An office was also estab- 
lished, where the men were in future employed and paid. This 
attempt to ameliorate the condition of the coal- whippers proved 
ineffectual, as the vice of all partial reforms is, as that one evil 
cannot be suppressed without another being called into 
existence. The law, in fact, was easily violated, as it per- 
mitted the owner or purchaser of coals to employ his own 
servants, provided they had been in his service fourteen clear 
days previous, and so had become what the act terms bond' 
fide servants. This is very often taken advantage of for the 
purpose of obtaining labourers at a less price. These servants, 
in the first place, designated bond-fides, lowered the wages of 
the regular labouriers ; and, in the second place, they took the 
larger portion of their earnings to the public-house, and 
jrenewed the old vice, which had inflicted such horrible misery 
and destitution upon those whom, in some measure, they had 
superseded. 

In support of this assertion, I cannot do better than cite a 
few illustrations of the " Inquiry" : — 

" I am about forty, and am a married man with a family of 
six children. I worked under the old system, and that to my 
sorrow. The consequence of that system was, that all our 
waged were spent in drink, and I had a miserable home to go 
to. I would often have faced Newgate as soon. My health 
did not suffer, because I didn't drink the liquor I was forced to 
pay for. I gave most of it away. The liquors were beer, 
rum, and gin ; all prepared the night before, adulterated 
shamefully for our consumption, as we durstn't refuse it, and 
durstn't even grumble. When the new system first came into 
operation, I felt almost in a new world. I felt myself a free 
man. I wasn't compelled to drink. The great evil is the 
uncertainty of work, which has a bad effect upon men, as they 
are compelled to live on credit. One day, a man may receive 
19^. and be idle for eight days after ; consequently, we go to 
t6e dealer where we have credit. The chandler supplies me 
w/tb bread, to be paid for next day» c\ibx^x^ t&!& «^ VAif^nny a 
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loaf more. A man with a wife and family of six children, as I 
have, will consume sixteen or seventeen quartern loaves a 
week ; consequently, he has to pay eightpence a week extra on 
account of the uncertainty or irregularity of employment. My 
* rotation' would come much oftener, but for the backing 
system and the bond-fides, I also pay the butcher from half- 
penny to one penny per pound extra for credit, when my 
family requires meat — sometimes a bit of mutton, sometimes a 
bit of beef. Thus, I pay the butcher sixpence a week extra. It 
also cost me sixpence more for other articles — cheese, butter, 
soap, &c., which I get in credit. Altogether, that will be 
£3 18^. a year. 

** A coalwhipper's life is one of debt and struggles. We very 
rarely have a hal^enny in our pockets, when we meet our 
credit. If any system could possibly be discovered which 
would render our work and our earnings more certain, and our 
payments more frequent, it would greatly benefit us." 

Another coal-whipper, — ** They find fault with us for drinking. 
The excess, no doubt, is bad, but I defy any one to do our work 
without drinking. It is no easy matter. I have often worked 
till my head seemed ready to split. When I go to bed, I still 
feel the weight upon my shoulders, and wake up as if some- 
thing was pressing my back and breast together. You see we 
must carry the coal up from the hold to the deck of the vessel ; 
and, sometimes, it is so horribly close and hot, that there's 
not a breath of air stirring, but the coal-dust is as thick as a 
fog. You draw it in with your breath, until your throat be- 
comes like the funnel of a chimney ; so much so, that you are 
compelled to drink something to keep it cool and moist. That 
sack of coals, weighing more than two hundred pounds, must 
be carried on your shoulders up awkward steps, twenty feet 
high ; and from the steps you must walk along the planks to 
the waggon, when you must be careful that you don't slip, 
especially if it has been raining, or you may chance to become 
the intnate of the hospital or the workhouse. Last week we 
had to walk along some planks, at least ahLtfc^iLfe^\.Vsa%. 'Ytis^. 
work made us bleed at nose and moutli. SoiBkfe>c«afc% '^^ "S^ 
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a bit of coal in our mouths, to prevent us biting our tongues ; 
but that won't always do, for the weight presses so hard, occa- 
sionally, upon the shoulders, that we bite the coal, and then 
we are ha]f-choked with swallowing it. What can you say, 
then — you must drink.'* 

Coal'Whipper's wife, — " My husband died fifteen days ago. 
I have two children. I have had four others, but they are 
dead. I cannot tell you how we live — I cannot describe what 
I have suffered. My husband was obliged to drink in order 
to get work — that drink has caused me twenty years of misery, 
and, great God ! what misery ! Some days we have nothing 
to eat or to drink. Poor people assist poor people, you know 
that. Sir ; without our poor neighbours we must have been 
found dead, one day or other. It (his death) did not greatly 
disturb us. Very often I have not had a bit of bread to give 
the children. // was fortunate for them, at least, you will' say. 
Sir ; they trembled when they heard his step— they were afraid 
he would kill them, for he beat them so often. Drink made 
him a savage — drink killed the father in him." 

The last sentence was uttered in a rapid and feverish tone, 
which contrasted strongly with the humble and resigned air, 
which was habitual to that poor woman. She continued 
thus : — '* Twenty years of misery, caused by drink ! But, no 
drink — no work ; so ruled the publicans, who were masters.*' 

The author of the " Inquiry," wishing to thoroughly under- 
stand the condition of the coal-whippers, called them together, 
and the following is, in substance, what they stated : 

*' When the new system was introduced, the publicans 
leagued together to put an end to it. They, at first, eluded 
the law by employing men as servants during fourteen days, 
when, by the Act of Parliament, they had the right to employ 
them in discharging the coals. The number of the bond-fides 
has increased largely, and, although they have had more to do 
than we have, they are no better off, for they are paid less per 
ton, and like us, formerly, they are obliged to spend all their 
money at the public-house. The protection we looked for in 
t&e Act of Parliament turned out nothing at all \ and if it con- 
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tinues, we shall see the same bad state of things that existed 
formerly. Prostitution still awaits our daughters, transporta- 
tion our sons, and a premature death is reserved for ourselves 
and wives. The merchants, with the aid of their money, know 
how to escape the law. There is a saying, that you may drive 
a coach-and-four through an Act of Parliament, but the mer- 
chants, do you see, can sail a whole fleet through.*' 

Lumpers, — ^The lumpers are a class of men employed in un- 
loading timber from the vessels, and, according to the author of 
the " Inquiry,'* are in as deplorable a condition as any labourers 
in the docks. They are equally fleeced by the publicans, and 
drunkenness so excites and embrutes them, that they do not 
regard the man who robs them of their wages as their enemy. 
During six months of the year, the lumpers earn not less than 
twenty-four shillings per week ; but during the remaining six, 
they earn scarcely anything. Twenty, out of the twentyfour 
shillings which they receive, when in fuU work, is spent in the 
public-house. A master-lumper, at the same time publican, 
employs as many as twenty men, who, at twenty shillings per 
head, expend at his house, every week, twenty pounds in drink. 
In order to confine the men to the public-house, they are paid 
twice a week ; and the greatest drinker has the best chance of 
obtaining employment, as they have among the coal-whippers. 

Ballast-men. — In order to obtain employment, the ballast- 
men, like the coal-whippers and the lumpers, are compelled to 
submit to the cupidity of the merchants. The deposition of 
one of their foremen traces but too faithfully their deplorable 
condition : 

" I work under a man who is at once publican and butcher. 
He would discharge me if I took on any but regular workmen. 
Many times he has said to me, so-and-so is a good drinker, do 
all you can to keep him employed. The grocer and the 
butcher act together. There is the cause of the misery 
of the labourers. The pubUc-houses make them drun- 
kards, by forcing them to drink. I have known many 
women and children die, at the same time, for ^«XLtoi i!cy^^\ ^^ois^ 
money h&jag spent in drink. Tkey «ie ii^cgoftxiJi)^ -wJiiBssvjX 
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shoes, and mere rags cover their backs, whilst their fathers 
are spending their money in the public-houses. When the 
gang is paid, three out of four are sure to get drunk, and 
frequently all four. Many a time have I seen the men reeling 
home, without a farthing in their pockets towards the support 
of their famiUes, who were without even bread. I can truly 
assert these facts for I have witnessed them.*' 

" We must here remark," observes the author of the ** In- 
quiry," " that the demoralization of the labourer does not spring 
from a wicked indifference to himself, but from an organized 
system on the part of his master. Is it not cruel irony, then, 
to preach temperance to the poor, while they are left under 
such binding necessities ? What is wanted is a reform of the 
system, from whence springs such scandalous results." And, 
in order to prove the misery and crime which this tyranny of 
capital generates, he compares the remarkable evidence of two 
women : 

"I have been married eleven years," said the first, *' and 
have had five children; four are still living. We are very 
unhappy, as my husband drinks so hard. When I first 
courted him in Ireland, he was a farm-servant, and I was the 
daughter of a peasant. Then, he was a sober and well-con- 
ducted man. We married, and for two years he continued 
sober. At length, we came to London to better our con- 
dition. Cursed be the hour ! The first work he obtained 
was to draw ballast. He was obliged to drink, under pain of 
losing his work ; since which, we are often half-starved, for 
what goes to the public-house ought to find our children in 
bread, in clothing, and something decent to lie down upon. 
Whdn he has come home, he has often ill-treated me ; but 
that wouldn't matter if he had left the children alone. Ah ! 
when he is sober, he is a good and affectionate husband ; and 
when not maddened with drink, he feels disgusted with the 
labour which drives him to it. He really wishes to change, 
for he loves his family ; but the moment he goes out to look 
after work, he forgets all. It is the drink which does that. 
I cannot, dare not, ho^e for anything beUcx, \mtal the i^reaent 
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system is done away with. My husband is a slave — ^a slave 
to drink, because he is the slave of his master, and we all 
suffer for it." 

The other woman, says the " Inquiry/* was known to all the 
neighbours as an active and industrious housewife. Her 
clothes, and those of her husband and children, though worn 
out, were kept together with the greatest care. 

"Some years ago," she said, "a little after Christmas, 
myself and my husband were out all day without earning a 
single halfpenny. I was suckling my first child, which 
was then two months old. On entering our room, I felt as 
though I should faint. The only thing we had, which could 
be turned into a penny, was a glass — that same glass there 
on the table. Everything but that was pawned. It cost 
fivepence-halfpenny. I attempted in vain to sell it. At last, 

I went into a neighbour's house, and said : * Mrs. B , for 

the love of God, lend me twopence upon this glass, for we 
shall die of hunger.' ' I have not even a halfpenny,' she 
replied.* Upon that I went away. It was night ; my husband 
was on the bed with his clothes on, for we had no bed- 
clothes to cover us. We had neither fire nor candle, but a 
funt light was reflected from the streets in our room. I sat 
down to give the breast to the child — ^poor little Willy — 
he's a fine boy now ; I found that I had scarcely a drop of 
milk. 

" What must become of my child ? All at once a terrible 
idea came across my mind, and I said to myself — yes ! sooner 
than see you suffer thus, I will kill you, and then I will kill 
myself. I am determined on it, but thought — No, no ! I 
could cut my own throat, but I could not cut the throat 
of my child — and to kill myself would serve no purpose. 
I will go to the river and throw myself in with my child in my 
arms. I rose up with the intention to do so. But another 
thought struck me. I placed the child on a chair, and aroused 
my husband by crying out, * I will cut its throat ! I will 
cut its throat!* he jumped up, and seized tcl'^ \s^ ^'^ vrazskN 
^en I felt how wicked I had been. IfeW otl\ss^ \aiRRA> "wsA. 
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cried like a child, for I was convinced that God had saved 



me. 



"This recital,'* says the "Inquiry," " was made with the ut- 
most simplicity —it came up incidentally ; and the poor woman 
had not the slightest reason to think that it would be 
published." 

What a sample of the people do these two women present — 
the one admirable for her angelic resignation, the other for 
maternal tenderness, even though pushed by necessity to the 
verge of crime. In the depths of this society, how many 
tortures are there which death alone is cognizant of ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



SPITALFIELDS' WEAVERS. 



The condition of the unfortunate weavers of Spitalfields 
merits the attention of the reader. The population of this 
quarter is almost wholly French, which the bigotry of the 
Grand Monarque, and the violence of the Revolution of the 
Edict of Nantes, compelled to seek a strange land. It will 
scarcely be believed to what an extent the recollections of their 
origin are still preserved among them. Under the gloss of a 
new language, it is easy to recognize the pure and concise 
contour, the complexioned tint, of our countrymen ; even the 
taste for science, for the arts, for flowers, is still predominant 
in their character. But what particularly distinguishes them 
is their political (I might even say their revolutionary) senti- 
ments i it is the desire for equality in a country where inequal- 
ity prevails — the necessity of reflecting, writing, and consult- 
ing among themselves, when everything around them is in a 
state of complete isolation. As an exile, like themselves, I 
profoundly commiserated their condition ; I felt as a man, — and 
as B Frenchman. 
"Formerly, " saya the ** Inqiury," ** tlie weavecA were almost 
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the only botanists in the metropolis, and their love of flowers 
to this day is a strongly marked characteristic of the class. 
Some years back, they passed their leisure hours, and generally 
the whole family dined on Sundays, at the little gardens in the 
environs of London. They were also numbered among the 
most active entomologists of the kingdom. There was at one 
time an horticultural society, an historical society, and a ma- 
thematical society, all maintained by the operative silk-weavers. 
The celebrated DoUand, the inventor of the achromatic teles- 
*cope, was a weaver ; so, too, were Simpson and Edwards, the 
mathematicians, before they were taken from the loom into the 
employ of Government, to teach mathematics to the cadets, at 
Woolwich and Chatham. Such were the Spitalfields' weavers 
at the beginning of the present century ; possessing tastes and 
following pursuits which shone out with a double lustre, at a 
time when the amusements of society were almost all of a 
gross and brutalizing kind." 

From an inquiry made by order of Government in 1838, it 
appears there were 20,000 weavers in Spitalfields, or about 
one-tenth of all the weavers in England, who number about 
200,000. In the same year, the produce of their looms was 
valued at more than a million pounds sterling, and their wages 
at £370,000. From inquiries recently made among the work- 
men, it appears that there has been a depreciation in their 
wages, from fifteen to twenty per cent., since the year 1839, 
so that the average amount of wages now paid to the weavers 
would be about five shillings and sixpence, whereas formerly it 
was seven shillings per week. It may, therefore, be safely 
affirmed, that the operative silk-weavers, as a body, obtain 
£50,000 worth less of food, clothing, and comfort per annum 
now than in the year 1839. 

A comparison of the state of the weavers in 1839, with 
their present condition, will more clearly verify their horrible 
suffering. 

" Thomas Heath," says the Government Report, "has been 
represented by many persons as one of the most ^^iMwiV "^^s^- 
men in Spitalields, He handed m a\)o\3X iat\7j ^•wsss^^'e* ^^ 
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figured silk, done by him, and they appear exceedingly 
beautiful. He also gave a minute and detailed account of all 
his earnings, for 430 weeks, being upwards of eight years, 
with the names of the manufacturers, and the fabrics at which 
he worked. Having shown that the average of his wages 
per week, was only 10s. 6d., he gave the following evi- 
dence : — 

" • Have you any children V — * No ; I had two, but they are 
both dead, thanks be to God V 

" * Do you express satisfaction at the death of your children V 
— * I do ! 1 thank God for it. I am relieved from the burden 
of supporting them, and they — poor dear creatures, are relieved 
from the troubles of this life.' " 

If this, then, was the condition of one of the most skilful 
workmen, ten year's ago— earning 10s. 6d. a week, what must 
be the despair of the weaver, now that wages have fallen from 
fifteen to twenty per cent ? 

We shall learn the condition of the weaver, by following the 
author of the '• Inquiry," in a visit which he made to several 
weavers' houses, accompanied by a principal, and several of 
the most intelligent of the silk-operatives of the district. 

** We ascended," he says, " a narrow staircase, on the top 
of which was a trap, leading to the shop. The man was the 
type of his class — a short, spare figure, with a thin face, and 
sunken cheekB. In the room were three looms and some 
spinning-wheels, at one of which sat a boy, winding the 
silk. Working at a loom, was a plump, pleasant-looking 
girl, making plain silks. Along the windows — on each side, 
were ranged small pots of fuchias, with their long scarlet 
drops, swinging gently backwards and forwards, as the room 
shook with the clatter of the looms. The man was a velvet 
weaver, and was making a drab-coloured velvet for coat-collars, 
We sat down on a wooden chair beside him, and talked as he 
worked. He told us he was to have 3s. 6d. per yard for the 
fabric he was engaged upon, and that he could make about 
i?aJf-a-jard a day. * We are six in family,' he said, * and 
liare three looms at work.* The labour of the five brought 
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them in, from 20s. to 258. per week, and that only when they 
were fully employed. One loom was generally waiting for 
work. Up to 1825, the price for the same work as he was 
then doing, was 6s. The reduction arose from the competition 
of the masters. The workmen are ohliged to take the low 
prices, because they have not the means to hold out, and they 
know that if they do not take the work, others will. There 
are numbers of weavers out of employment, and the cause is 
the lowness of price, and the people being compelled to do 
double the work that they used to do, in order to live. * I 
have made a stand,' he said, ' against the reduction of 
prices, and have lost my work through refusing to take it ; 
but we are obliged to take it at last. The cupboard gets low, 
and the landlord comes for his weekly rent. Alas! the 
masters, in trying to undersell one another, completely crush 
us, for it has been one continued series of reductions for the 
last twenty-six years, and a continuation of suffering for just 
as long. Never a month passes but what you hear of some- 
thing being lowered.' 

" At the next house, the man took rather a more gloomy view 
of his calling. He was making silk for umbrellas. His wife 
worked when she was able, but she was nursing a sick child. He 
had made the same work he was then engaged upon at a shilling 
a yard, not six months ago. He was to be paid tenpence for it, 
and he did not know that there might not be another penny 
taken off next time. * The weavers,' he said, * are getting 
poorer and poorer, and masters are all getting their country- 
houses. My master is a terrible reducer of wages, yet he has 
just taken a new mansion. Oh ! no ; it is too much to work 
fifteen hours, and often more, merely to die of hunger. When 
I quit my work at ten at night, I frequently leave lights 
burning around me — many weavers keep on longer. All I 
know is, that I can't keep at it so long ; they are, doubtless, 
stronger than I am. There is one thing certain — if I wake in 
the middle of the night I am sure to see some hghts burning. 
I wake at five, and always hear the looma «X. \qa^. "Vfir^ 
prices arise entirely from competitioti axcioxk.^ \)aa xEka^iKC^* 
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The umbrella silk I am making will most likely sell for a 
guinea; and what would sixpence extra on that be to the 
purchaser ? It would be three or four shillings per week to me, 
and would go a good way towards pajring the rent. I cannot 
tell exactly what is the cause of the depression ; I only know 
that I suffer by it, and shall suffer for a long time severely,* 
said the man, striking the silk before him with his clinched 
fist. * The man that used to make this kind of silk is dead — 
he died of the cholera. A thousand times happier than I am. 
He had elevenpence for what I get tenpence.' 

'* * Again,* he exclaimed ; * if we could depend upon a 
constancy of work j but I am sure I don't know whether I 
shall get any more when my piece is finished. My children, I 
am quite disheartened about them, and heaven only knows 
what will become of them. That thought tortures me. What's 
to become of us all — ^nine thousand of us here, besides wives 
and children — I can't say.* 

" These two specimens," says the author of the " Inquiry,*' 
*' will give the reader a conception of the feelings and state of 
the rest of the weavers in the same street. In all these was 
the same want of hope, the same bitterness, and the same 
indifference and disgust as to their fate. All agreed in attri- 
buting their misery to the spirit of competition on the part of 
the masters, working against each other. Another weaver 
— * I desire,* said he, ' strongly to go to America, and not to 
stop in this infernal country; for I can see that the object of 
the government is to starve the working-classes. If you came 
here on a Sunday, you would hear the looms going all about ; 
they are compelled to work, or they would starve — tliere's no 
rest for us now. Formerly, I lived in a house, and now I am 
forced to put up with this miserable hole. Every year is 
getting worse in our trade, and in others as well. What's life 
to me ? Labour, labour, labour ! and for what ? Why, for 
less and less food every month. Ah! but the people cannot 
bear it much longer ; flesh and blood, and bones, must rise up 
a^aJ/2s/ it before long,' 
" Having gathered the opinions," aaya the ^AJitVvor of the 
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•* Inquiry," '* of some other operatives, I went in the evening to 
a tavern where several of the weavers advocated the principles 
of Chartism. I found the room half-full, and immediately 
explained to them the ohject of my visit. After a short con- 
sultation among themselves, they told me that, in their 
opinion, the primary cause of the depression of prices was the 
competition of the m€isters, and that the remedy was 
Universal Sufilrage, 

•* * We consider,' they said, * that labour is unrepresented 
in the House of Commons, and being unrepresented, that the 
capitalist and the landlord have it all their own way. Prices 
have diminished, among the weavers, since 1824, more than 
one-half, and the hours of labour have increased in the same 
time, so that the weavers now work one-third longer than for- 
merly, and for much less. The average time for labour, before 
1824, was ten hours a day; now it is fourteen. In 1824 
there were about fourteen thousand hands employed, getting at 
an average 14s. 6d. a week ; and now there are nine thousand 
hands employed, getting at an average 4s. 6d., with an increase 
of one-third in their labour. It is our firm conviction that if 
affairs continue as at present, the fate of the working man 
must be pauperisnty crime, or death,* 

" It was now getting late," adds the author of the " Inquiry," 
" and before quitting the district I requested my guide to con- 
duct me to some case of destitution, which might be taken as 
a fair average of the state of the second or third rate workmen. 
He took me towards Shoreditch, and on reaching a narrow 
back street, he stood opposite a three-storied house to see 
whether there was still a light shining through the long win- 
dow in the attic. By the flickering shadows, the lamp seemed 
to be dying out. My companion, however, thought that he 
might venture to knock. 

" Having arrived at the top of the staircase, a light shone 
through the closed door, at which we knocked, and which 
we were told to enter. 

*' * Oh, William i is that you ?* said an. old Ta»siLVi^^s\.^<^^^^ 
from between the curtains of hia \)ed. * "Hftx^^T^l* Ya^xte. 
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tinued to a girl who was still dressed, ' get another lamp, and 
hang it up against the loom, and give the gentleman a chair/ 
When the lamp was lighted I never heheld so strange a scene. 
In the room were three large looms. Behind me on the floor 
was spread a hed, on which lay four boys, two with their heads 
in one direction and two in another. They were covered with 
old sacks and coats. ' Oh, William I I am so glad to see you,' 
said the old weaver to my companion ; * I've been horribly ill* 
nearly dead with the cholera. What agony I have suffered ! 
I hope to God that you may never have it. I have known four 
hundred die about here in fourteen ^ays. God knows how we 
lived. I had no money to buy anything. There's seven of u» 
here — ^yes seven — and all dependent on the weaving, nothing 
else. What was four shillings per yard, is paid one shilUng 
and ninepence now ; so I leave you to judge. Sir. Ain't it 
WilKam ? My work stopped for seven days, and I was teach- 
ing my boy, so his stopped too, and we had nothing to live 
upon. I pawned my things, and shall never recover them, to 
buy a bit of bread, some tea and sugar for my young ones 
there. Oh ! it is like a famine in these parts, among the 
people, just now. It's of no use talking about the parish ; you 

* might as well talk to the wall. What misery ! The peoplf 
have arrived at that state of destitution, that many say it's a 
blessing from the Almighty that takes them from this world; 
They lose all love of country — ^yes, and all hope ; and they 
pray to be tortured no longer. To-morrow, hundreds of fami-r 
lies near here will cry out with hunger ; and all this misery in 
order that the masters should sell their silks cheap. As I see 
you writing, Sir, I should like to ask a question : When are 
the people of England to see that large loaf which has been so 
often promised them ? They are anxious to know when. I 
am sure if the ladies, who wear the silks we make, were to see 
our state, they would not leave us poor creatures to suffer so 
many privations, while there is so much riches in the land. 
Yes, I was comfortable in 1824. I kept a nice little house, 
and thought, as my children grew up, how happy I should be 

in my old age ', but, in lieu of \h^> 'we have less bread for 
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more work. Then, I had a nice little garden and some pretty 
tulips, which amused me after I had finished my work. They 
are now laid up in my old hat. 

" • We are ordinarily four in a bed ; one head to foot, 
another at our back along the bolster ; and me and my wife 
side by side. There's a nice state in a Christian country. 
How many do you think' lives in this house ? why twenty- 
three living souls. Oh ! isn't it frightful ? But the people 
are frightened to say how bad they are off, for fear of their 
masters, ai^d losing their work ; so they keep it to themselves, 
poor creatures ! But there are many who are worse off than 
we are. Many go the docks, or run about the streets, but nor.e 
that 1 ever heard of take to robbing. They go out to eani a 
loaf of bread — what a situation ! The people are ashamed to 
say what they think about their children — ^that they have lost 
all natural affection for them. Yes, Sir, if the government 
does not interfere to arrest such an infamous evil, society, as 
regards ourselves, is at an end, for the world is becoming 

truly cruel and unnatural William, just turn up 

that shell now, and let the gentleman see what beautiful fabrics 
we are in the habit of producing, and he will then see what 
luxury leads to our misery, and if we ought to be in our present 
condition. Show the light, Tilly. There— that's for ladies 
to wear and adorn themselves.' (It was an exquisite piece of 
maroon-coloured velvet, that, amidst all the squalor of the 
place, seemed marvellously beautiful.) * Now, William, turn 
it up, and show the gentleman the back. That's partly cotton, 
you see. Sir, just for the manufacturers to cheat the public, 
and get a cheap article, and have all the gold out of the poor 
working creatures they can^ £(xc whom they care nothing. 
But death, William, death gets all the gold out of them. They 
are playing a deep game, but death wins after all. If this will 
not compensate us, our children, at least, will be benefitted by 
it, for they cannot die of hunger — no, no !* " 
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CHAPTER V. 

SLOP-WOBKBRS. 

Let us now take a glance at the lighter kinds of lahour in 
London : 

" I had seen so much want siiice I hegan my iuTestigation/' 
says the author of the *• Inquiry/* ** that my feelings were almost 
blunted to sights of ordinary misery. Still I was unprepared 
for the amount of suffering that I have lately witnessed. I 
could hot have believed that there were human beings toiling 
so long, and gaining so little, and starving so silently and 
heroically, round about our very homes. The incredible pri- 
vations of this class had found a place in the police reports, 
and songs and plays had been written upon them ; still it was 
impossible to believe that the romance of the song- writer, and 
the fable of the playwright were plain, unvarnished, every-day 
matters of fact — or, even admitting their stories to be indi- 
vidually true, we could hardly credit them to be universally so. 
But the reader shall judge for himself. I will endeavour 
to reproduce the scenes I have lately looked upon. It 
is difficult, I know, for those who are unacquainted with the 
misery hiding itself in the by-lanes and alleys of the metro- 
polis to have perfect faith in the tales that it is my duty to 
tell them ; still they are verified by others, and it will be 
found that I have rather diminished than augmented the truth 
of the case. 

" The martjrrology of the poor working-classes will unveil the 
infernal devices framed for the support of English industry — 
for cheap markets and low prices — «nd which must inevitably 
degrade the operative, and plunge him in the depths of misery 
and infamy. But the history of the working-tailors of the 
metropolis will lay bare a portion of the horrible effects of that 
jacredihle system, which has no parallel in the history of na- 
tions. The tailors form a very large poTtvon of the population 
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of London. In arranging the trades of the metropolis, accord- 
ing to the number of individuals engaged in them, the Post' 
office Directory states that the tailors, who nun^ber 23,517, 
stand the fourth on the list. According to the same authority, 
there are 2,748 of this large body who work on their own 
account, which leaves a total of 20,769 working-men. Among 
the London tailors, there are masters who are called honourable, 
and others dishonourable. The first term comprises those who 
finish their work at their own houses, at the established price 
of sixpence per hour ; while the other is applied to those who 
give their work to sweaters, to get it done at a cheap rate. Of 
the 21,000 working-tailors of the metropolis, 3,000 only be- 
long to the honourables, who have formed a Union, comprising 
six distinct societies, governed by certain rules, the principal 
of which is that no member of the Union must consent to work 
for less than sixpence per hour. The remaining 18,000 work- 
men belong to the dishonourables, that is to say, they work for 
low virages. In 1821, the honourables numbered from 5,000 to . 
6,000 men, but competition has reduced them to their present 
limit. Hiese workmen are really an intelligent body of men ; 
but the dishonourables are degraded by their incessant labour, 
their miserable pay, their execrable food, and the unhealthiness 
of their dwellings. 

"The tailoring trade, like most others, has undergone a strange 
transformation ; on one side the combined capitalists, on the 
other, famished mouths, constantly at their mercy. The peace- 
ful and modest counter of the honest tailor is replaced by the 
glittering palace of the greedy trafficker. A single establish- 
ment at the East-end actually occupies the ground of several 
houses, and its windows are of the most costly glass, each pane 
measuring thirty feet in height. The sale-rooms are lighted 
by immense candelabra, of thirty-six branches each, and gilt 
in the newest style of or-mo/ti. Six horses and vans are con- 
stantly employed to carry the goods out, and the proprietors 
pay more than £1000 annually for gas alone. 

" In order tp ascertain at what price these lux\]jdfis^ <:^ >Sc& 
laasters are defrayed by the poor worknxeii> n9^ ^')si^^3K<)^^^^^ 
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the reader certain declarations made by the latter — first, at 
their own houses, then at the public meetings at Shadwell and 
Hanover Square. 

" The meeting at Shadwell expressed the opinion that the first 
deduction of wages arose from not working by the day, but 
taking it out by the piece ; the latter causing a great competi- 
tion among the men, and also introducing women to work at 
the trade. Formerly, a working-tailor could support his family by 
his own labour, as his wages were twenty-fire per cent, higher 
than the wages of the man and woman united, at the present time. 
The depression did not arise from the excessive number of 
tailors, but from the introduction of women and children, and 
the adoption of the middle-men system. Besides, it has been 
aggravated by the competition oi prisons and workhouses. 

" ' The present system,' said a workman, ' exhausts our 
physical and moral energies. Our grievances are not imagi« 
nary — the cause of the poor has been strangely neglected. I 
have just finished a Wellington top-coat, after woricing at it 
twenty-six hours, and I only received five shillings for my work. 
Out of that sum I have paid (me shilling and sixpence for 
thread, fire, and candle^ so that I have three shillings and six* 
pence left. My wife is phthisical. The doctor told me that 
if I did not ask the parish for relief, I should be guilty of 
murder. 

" ' But I could not so far degrade myself. Our misery is caused 
by the middle-man. In a krge establishment, the latter re- 
vives seven shillings and sixpence for the cut of a garment, 
but he only gives five shillings to the poor workman, who has 
to find the trimmings, the thread, and other materials. How 
is it possible for a man, and his family, to live upon such 
wages?' 

" Another Workman, — * I attribute a great part of our misery 
to the large establishments who employ the middk-meo. 
These houses work for the aristocracy, and not for the poor. 
I am employed to make clothes for the aristocracy, but not 
paid according to the cut. The great financier of the day, 
' -J is one of our customers; so.areipost of tbe hij^ 
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people; I know a workman whose master docked off his wages 
thirty shillings in three weeks ; another, whom all the world here 
knows, who has to support a wife, his old father, and five 
children, several heing ill with a fever, appearing half an hour 
too late at the shop with a coat, the wages of which were 
eight shillings, did not receive a penny, although he found all 
the et cetera^.' ' We have known many cases like that,* 
exclaimed one. * Do you mean to say that you received 
nothing for making the coat ?' asked an assistant. ' Not a 
fieurthing,' replied the narrator* 

** Another Workman, — * I have made a coat for eight shil- 
Ungs, which took me four days hard work to finish, and if I did 
not take it in at the time fixed 1 was fined threepence for the 
first hour, and sixpence for the remainder. Besides, if the 
work is not delivered before four o'clock on Friday, you are 
obliged to wait till the following week^ and are kept without 
your money. Although I work eighteen hours a day, I can- 
not earn more than twelve shiUings a week ; and, as the 
trimmings cost two shillings, light sixpence, and coals eighteen- 
pence, there is only eight shillings remaining for food.' 
: " Another Workman, — * They give me four shillings for 
making a paletot, but I have to find the et ceteras* A good 
workman cannot finish a paletot in less than twenty-four 
hours ; for whose profit, then, do we work ? Certainly not for 
the poor. Last week our establishment made a coat for 

Lord !-, and the week preceding some liveries were 

ordered by another noble lord, whose name I don't remember. 
The price for making was eighteen shillings, but we only 
received twelve shillings. Such is the treatment of workmen.' 

** Another Workman. — * I served my apprenticeship to a tailor 
at Ipswich, who received ^100 to learn me the trade. The 
first year I received eight shillings, and the second ten shil- 
lings, per week, for work, commencing at seven m the morning 
and finishing at ten at night. At the end of my term, having 
neither friends, home, nor work at Ipswich, I came up to Lon- 
don, when the first person I met was a middle-man, who pro- 
aoiied me sixteen shillings per week to work for him^ I worked 
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from seven in the morning ttU midnight : wad, on the Sfitinday 
night, instead of having two or three shillings in ny pocket, I 
was in debt sixpence to him. And such living ! It merely kqpt 
us from dying. Leaving that work, I was oldiged to walk the 
streets, and was compelled to apply to two or three charitable 
institutions, but none of them would take me in. Now. I am 
without a shirt to my back, having sold my last yesterday to get 
me a night's lodging.' 

" Another Workman, — * We are out <rf work nearly half of our 
time. The reason of this is, that each shop has more hands 
than it really requires ; but the masters get their work done 
quicker, in the event of any orders requiring immediate exe- 
cution. Under the system of day-work, the master only 
looked to the number of hands he could employ ; but since 
piece-work has been in use, the master has twice the number 
of hands that he requires. However healthy and strong a man 
may be when he first comes to the work-room, in less than a 
month or so he is reduced to a shadow, and all his clothes are 

pledged. "We work for Mr. , the friend of the poor,* 

said he, satirically ; * for Sir , Alderman -. , and 

different members of the aristocracy. There is no deception 
in what I say, for their crests are on the buttons of the 
liveries. Last week I worked, with another man, on a coat 
for one of her Majesty's ministers. My companion only took 
a little tea, during the day and half that he worked with me. 
From the number of court-dresses, liveries, uniforms, and 
riding-habits, that we make, it is easy to see that our 
establishment is largely patronized by the aristocracy, the 
clergy, and the gentry. Formerly, the working-tailor could 
earn sufficient without the aid of his wife, as he earned about 
thirty shillings per week, and the latter could attend to her 
household matters ; but the price of work is now so low, that 
the wages of all the family — man, wife, and children-^o not 
amoimt to half what, twenty years ago, the man alone could 
earn.* 

** Another Workman, — * I am not so often fined as other men, 
as I am known to he a good hand, and no master would like 
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to lose me. But I know all the iniquity of the system, and 
I can safely affirm that the average fines of the workmen in 
oar shop amount to one shilling and sixpence per head. 
Chiistmas-week I was in the cage, (the place where workmen 
wait for employment), and saw as much as three pounds 
inflicted as fines, in the course of two hours, which- must have 
reduced the wages of the men fifteen per cent, at least.' 

" The system is rapidly extending to the provinces, particu- 
larly the manufacturing districts, where the middle- men are 
increasing : and the result will be, that the tailor-operatives 
in the country must experience the same misery as those of the 
metropolis. 

** Another Workman. — * Taking good and bad work together^ 
I gain upon an average from ^ye to six shillings per week. 
And to do this, I must be at work from six in the morning to 
ekven at night. When I worked for one of the honourables, 
my wages were about twenty shillings per week ; then there 
was no occasion for my wife to do a stitch, but now she works 
like a slave night and day, yet both of us can scarcely earn, 
working on Sundays also, three- parts of what 1 could seven 
years ago. The condition of the workmen is not equal to the 
price of commodities, although the latter have fedlen con- 
siderably in price. Bread, tea, meat, and sugar, are much 
cheaper than they were five years ago, still we are more misers 
able than ever, because our wages have fallen more than the price 
of commodities. 

** * Fifteen or twenty years ago, deposit-money to obtain work 
was unknown. Now we are obliged to deposit five pounds in 
the hands of the master, ere we can obtain first-rate work, 
and I know one master who has caution-money to the 
amount of £750, which enables him, in a great measure, 
to carry on his trade. About three years ago, a master 
failed at the East -end, and the unfortunate depositors lost 
all their money. As to fines, I know that there was one 
penny paid upon every waistcoat taken in after eleven o'clock 
on Saturday, and the sum amounted to more thau twenty 
shillings. They fine everything — even \ettfiMi, Vst ^wi. \sssi^ 
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pay fompence or sixpence if an inseei is found upon the 
garments; yet the poor workmen are compelled to live in 
the most wretched and dirty places, where it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid such a nuisance.' 

" * Another Workman. — ' The government has really been the 
cause of wages falling so low, that a human being, however, 
industrious he may be, cannot be contented with his lot, The 
government is guilty of the evil caused by women being 
compelled to work ; and, to prove this, it is only necessary to 
cite the scandalous and ridiculous prices given for making the 
dothing for the army and navy. The man who'is compelled to 
perform this kind of work, soon becomes broken, in spite of 
the assistance of his wife and fftmily. He sinks month by 
month, until he has lost both courage and health, and his 
sufferings are of little consequence, provided that his 
master can roll in a fine carriage. Is this a system calculated 
to increase the prosperity of the country ?* 

*' Another Workman, — * During the last twenty months there 
hare been several meetings of the delegates of the working 
men, and they have clearly proved that out of the two hundred 
and eighty thousand operatives of London, one- third only is 
fully employed; another only partially so, and the other is 
totally without work. These facts have been proved to the 
government — proved to several influential members of both 
houses of parliament; still the invariable answer has been, 
that the government is disposed to do all it can for the 
working-classes, if it knew how to better their condition,' 

'* Well, I will point out in what manner the government 
could remedy the present evil. The contract-system is the 
real instrument which has lowered the salary of the operative, 
and the government has nurtured that system, from whence 
has sprung the middle-men. Forty years ago contracts were 
unknown, except for government purposes, such as clothing 
the army, the navy, and the West India slaves. If we put the 
question to the government — ' Ought the workman, after exer- 
cising his utmost industry and activity, to exist upon wages 
mferiorto those of a slave, and ought he to submit to treat- 
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ment worse than that of a slave }* the goTemment answer 
that lis duty is to do justice. Well, to pay two shillings for 
making the clothes of a sailor while an honest tailor would pay 
ten shillings, is that Justice f 

" Another Workman. — ' 1 am more a slave than a workman, 
for I make clothes for two shillings and sixpence which are sold 
for pounds, and work thirteen hours per day. For five weeks I 
havn't put my foot out of doors, because I have no clothes ; but, 
having determined to attend this meeting, I have borrowed the 
clothes now on my back.' 

*• Another Workman. — * The ordinary number of workmen 
under a middle- man is six, and the profit which he realises is, 
upon an average, two pound ten shillings per week. Very often 
the workman has to pawn his coat to obtain a little money ; and 
still oftener the middle-man so arranges matters that, at the 
end of the week, the workman owes him one or two shilHngs. 
When the workman has pledged his coat, he is obliged to 
remain, imprisoned as it were, in the house of the middle-man, 
for a month. In some shops there is an old coat called a 
reUever, which serves the workmen, turn-about, when they 
have no coat of their own. Take a dozen workmen from the 
shop of Fulwood, in Holbom, and I would not give sixpence for 
all their clothing. A great number of Irish are employed in 
these shops ; the majority of whom are complete slaves of the 
middle- man.' 

** Another Workman,-^'! worked for a middle-man, who 
almost starved me. The smallest eater would not have thought 
tiiree times my allowance sufiicient. We had only three thin 
slices of bread and butter, not enough for a child ; and the tea 
was both weak and bad. Hunger eat into the very matrow of 
9ur hones. We worked and lived in two rooms, the largest of 
which was eight feet by ten; and the master, his sister-in-law^ 
four children, and six workmen were all huddled together in 
this small space. I just escaped dying. The fetid air breathed 
by so many of us, night and day, was suffocating. Most of the 
men were consumptive ; and I was compelled to ^o to o^ d\3bN 
pensaiy for an affection of the l\mg^' " 
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Here the author of the " Inquiry" adds : '* It is astonish- 
ing that, working and living altogether in such large numbers, 
and in such small rooms, they are not carried off by some pes- 
tilence. I have seen with my own eyes half-a-dozen men at 
work, in a room not much larger than the bed, so that they 
could just move themselves between the wall and the bed, 
when the latter was on the floor. The ceiling was so low that 
I could not stand upright. There was no ventilation, no 
chimney, there was only a small window ; and when the latter 
was opened we could almost touch the opposite wall. Had 
this small room not been at the top of the house, it would have 
been impossible to have seen, clearly, in it. 

" AttotherWorkman. — *In 1844 1 worked for some konourables^ 
In our shop the price for making paletots and hunting coats 
was twelve shillings. At the end of the season they wished to 
reduce the wages to nine shillings. The workmen refused 
that price, expecting that other masters would give fifteen 
shillings for the same work. The result was, that all the men 
were discharged, and the master found a Jew in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petticoat Lane who engaged to make all the 
paletots at seven shillings and sixpence each. He made, upon 
an average, five hundred paletots per week, and employed all 
the poor workmen in the neighbourhood of Hounsditch. Upon 
each of the paletots he gained two shillings and sixpence, and, 
as no trimmings were allowed him, he deducted them out of 
the wages of the workmen. The savings of trimmings alone 
is a fortune to tailors. Calculating the men, women, and 
children employed by one large house at the West-end, which 
amount to about a thousand hands, and giving sixpence per week 
for each workman's trimmings, the sum saved in this way will 
amount to £1,300 — an enormous sum to filch from the 
pockets of the poor. The Jew, who made this trade, had never 
been a tailor. Some years ago he sold oranges in the street, 
and now drives a handsome equipage. His profits amount to 
£3,000 per annum, calculating five hundred paletots per week 
at two shillings and sixpence each. 

" ' One master for whom I worked, declared publicly that he 
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employed one thousand hands constantly. Now, had he been 
engaged in what we call honourable trade, each of these thou* 
sand hands would gain, on an average, fifteen shillings per 
week, which would amount to £39,000. per annum ; and, as 
the wages have been reduced one-half, although the selling- 
price remains nearly stationary for the public, the difference 
must have gone into the pockets of the masters. Reductions 
in wages have been made so frequently, that it is impossible 
for a man to live, especially if he have a family to support, 
literally, we eat not to live, but to exist. Now, for the first 
time, the masters pretend to interest themselves for the working- 
men ; they even talk of building schools for the children of the 
workmen; but, where is the use of building schools, when 
they know that it is the low wages we are receiving which 
causes the children to work? They would do much better 
were they to build shops, and employ the men at fair wages ; 
the latter would bring up their children without their charity. 
The workman asks for work, not for charity.' " 



CHAPTER VI. 

SLOPWORKERS CLOTHING FOE THE ARMY, THE NAVT, AND 

THE POLICE. 

** Small as are the earnings," say s the author of the * * Inquiry, * ' 
" of those who depend for their Hving upon the manufacture of 
the ready-made clothes for the wholesale warehouses of the 
Minories and the adjoining places, still the incomings of those 
who manufacture the clothes of our sailors, soldiers, custom^ 
house officers, and others employed by government, are even 
less calculated to support life. I have seen people so over- 
whelmed with suffering, and so used to privations of the keenest 
kind, that they had almost forgotten to complain of them." 

All preamble would be superfluous ; let us set forth as briefly 
as possible the manner in which the clothing for the army is 
regulated, as it may be taken as a fair type of all the other 
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dasses of gbvernment/ or contract, work that appear to be 
considerably underpaid For this purpose, I cannot do better 
than cite the following extracts from the official reports of the 
goyemment. 

Sir Robert Donkin, before the committee of the army and 
navy appointments, made the following observations : 

" We have IOj battalions of infantry ; the clothing of these 
cost £255,000 a year by the army estimates, of which, 
£63,000 goes to the cdlonels'as their emoluments; l^at is to 
say, the public pay these 105 colonels £63,000 a year more 
than the clothing costs, for purposes which are perfectly 
understood and admitted ; that is, to increase the colonel's 
income. It amounts to £600 a year each, that is, the £63,000 
gives £600 a year for each of the 105 colonels." 

After this, no one will be astonished at the answer of Sir 
R. Donkin to the committee, who asked him : 

" Do you think that the colonels, if they were relieved from 
all risk and responsibility, as regards clothing, would consent 
to receive £400 per annum in lieu of their present perqui- 
site ?" 

*' No, certainly not." 

** Would they accept £500 per annum ?" 

" No, nor £600." 

In the same report it is established that the sums allowed by 
the state to colonels have not varied for more than a hundred 
years; and, whatever pay they may receive now. in 1832 it 
was seventeen per cent, less than it was in 1815. The de- 
plorable result, to which we allude, is due to the cupidity of 
the colonels, in creating a competition among the contractors. 
In order to form an idea of the frightful evils generated by such 
a system, and the number of people who suffer by it, it may 
su^ce to read the answer given by Mr. Pearce, one of the 
army-contractors, to the committee, who wished to know how 
many hands he employed in his establishment. 

** It is impossible to tell," answered Mr. Pearce, " but I 

think that I employ many thousands. We never can calculate 

iAe number, because persons (tailors) take from us the mate- 
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nals fbr a given number of garments, upon an estimate whidi 
we regulate. Thry get the garments made up in Si. GiM, and 
ike lowest parts of London, at a rate so cheap, that it womla 
surprize any one, I should believe that as many as eight thousand 
persons were employed in that way," 

Another contractor, Mr. Shaw, moved by the distress of the 
unfortunate slop- workers, attempted, in 1845, to induce the 
masters to raise their wages. In a letter which he addressed 
to other contractors, we find the following passages : 

" On sending you a statement of the prices which I have 
resolved «to adopt in future, I hope that your house, and other 
army-contractors, will join with me in giving what is justly 
due • to those who^ live by their labour .... It appears to 
me that the poor people must have been degraded, either by 
vice or by misery, before they decided to work for the price 
which we give them for making army clothing." 

In 1848, the same Mr. Shaw, more deeply impressed with 
the deplorable condition of the slop-workers, wrote a touching 
and powerful letter to the chairman of the committee ; and, in 
another place, expressed himself thus : 

" I could dwell upon other subjects, but let it suffice to 
show you how cruel is the oppression practised towards the 
slop- workers. Many of them will tell you that they are dis- 
gusted with life." 

But, let us hear the workmen themselves, and renew our 
connection with the investigations of the author of the 
"Inquiry." 

" In answer to my question," says he, ** the first man I 
visited replied as follows : 

" ' I make soldiers' pantaloons, principally the foot-guards. 
The average price for making a pair is fivepence, but the cost 
of the fire for pressing must be deducted from that price. I can 
make a pair in five hours, but there is not one workman in a 
hundred who can do it ; an ordinary workman will take eight 
hours. For weeks together I earn nothing. During the last two 
years, I have lost twenty entire weeks, Alto^ther^ t»kx»% 
one week with another, my average eoxiiVxi^ \aN^ XksX. \s«k«v 
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more than two shillings and sixpence per week, I take my 
work from a middle-man, called piece-master, who has one 
penny upon every pair of pantaloons, coats, &c. These mid- 
dle-men give a deposit of fifty pounds. The price I have 
mentioned is paid to me hy the piece-master ; but to bum a 
candle at night- work, makes the job so bad that we had better 
die of hunger at once/ 

" ' If your clear earnings, as you say, average only two shil- 
lings and sixpence per week, how do you manage to live ?' 

** * I couldn't do it ; oh, dear, no. I couldn't have held out 
till now, nor even one month upon it. But the fact is, I let a 
part of my place to young men at two shillings a week, and 
for that I find them bed, &c. But that will not last long, 
because I can't get my sheets out of pledge, to change them, 
and I'm sure my lodgers will not remain with me. To my own 
bed I've none at all. As for myself, I aint had a clean shirt 
for a month. I really can't afford to pay for the washing. 
I've never been able to get any new clothes since I have been 
at the trade. I gave fourpence for the coat I've on, to a 
servant; and the other things have been given to me, by 
asking, which is very painful. That cat you see there, now 
you'll say I have no business to have, if I'm so poor. She 
costs me threepence -halfpenny a week, as much as a half- 
quartern, and I grudge it; but a poor maiden lady, who's 
starving, brought her to me, and begged me, almost with tears 
in her eyes, to take care of it for her, for she couldn't afford 
to give it a meal — she hadn't one for herself. She's a teacher 
of music ; and I'm sure she's dying for want of food. She's 
just out of the hospital ; and, oh dear, much too proud to go 
into the house, I wouldn't even say such a thing to her ; it 
would break her heart. I know she's never had anything but 
tea — tea — tea, for months. She's a relative of the Pitt family, 
and the composer of several pieces of sacred music, but the 
plates are in pawn for four shillings. I think the poor are not 
in , such distress as persons in her circumstances of life. If 
she's ashamed to apply to the parish, you may depend she's 
ashamed to let any one else know how badly she's off. 
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" * The only extravagance I have, that I know of, is my bird, 
and he costs me a farthing a week. Poor dickey ! I shouldn!t 
like to part with him. It's the only company 1 have in thfs 
world.* I took my cue from this man. His landlord informed 
me, that he was one of the most worthy and benevolent men 
that he had ever known. He was punctual in the payments of 
his rent, and, indeed, a most sober, industrious and exemplary 
character. 

** The next worker I visited was one living in an attic in 
Safiron Hill. 

•"I make, commonly, jackets and trowsers for the marines. 
In a jacket,' said he, ' there's fourteen button-holes, worked with 
whitey-brown thread, cuffs, collar, and epaulets, all stitched and 
well-pressed. I might do one in seven hours ; but I have to 
find my own thread, and that's a quarter of an ounce for each 
jacket. The soldiers' great-coats, with large capes and cuffs, 
and half lined, are only fivepence to me ; and I don't think I 
could do one in nine hours, they're such large ones. The men 
are five feet eleven inches and six feet, so I leave you to judge. 
Sir. Last week I earned one shilling and eightpence, and the 
week before one shilling and fourpence. I can't recollect the 
week before that, but I know it was very little, one shilUng,. I 
believe. Upon an average, I can't make three shillings per 
week. I couldn't live upon what I get if I didn't have a loaf 
now and then given to me ; and I rub through the winter as 
well as I can. My doctor tells me I ought to have more than 
I do have ; but what's the use of his saying that, when I can't 
get it ? I have suffered dreadfully myself. 

" Another worker. — She had no home. I met her at the house 
of the working-man I have just described. Her appearance,, 
altogether, was deplorable. 

" * Ah ! it's wonderful how a poor person lives,*^ she ex« 
claimed, ' but they don't live. My clear gains are about one 
shilling and sixpence a week. In the summer time it's better, 
because 1 don't want any candle. I've done the basting of the 
sappers at threepence a coat ; the pockets are fully made, and 
the shoulder-straps also, and two button-holes worked in the 
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waistband. I dare not say how I live. Fve nothing more 
than a cup of tea and a bit of dry bread twice a day, for the 
week round. I've no home at present. Fm now Hving with 
a neighbour in the same house where I had my room. She 
has allowed me to stop with her until I get a bit of work, for 
I can't pay any rent, and she gives me a little food, part of 
what she's got, poor woman ! She is sometimes as short as I 
am myself.' 

*' Another of these poor creatures gave me the following 
details : 

•* * I stitch the legs of trowsers for a penny a pair. The 
most I ever earned was two shillings in the week, and that my 
girl helped me to a good bit. Some weeks I earn tenpence, 
others ninepence, this week I earned threepence. My girl is 
earning nothing, and I must have starved if I hadn't a few 
frocks of hers to pawn. I never recollect such bad times. 
I'm sure I don't know what we shall do unless the girl gets a 
place. She hasn't clothes to look after a place. And what to 
do, God only knows — perhaps to die !* 

" As I had been informed that the convict work was the worst 
paid of all labour, I obtained an interview with one who got 
her living by it. She lived in a small back-room. I knocked 
at the door pnce, twice, thrice — at length it opened, and a 
thin, aged, old woman, stood trembling before me, who, at 
length, stammered out — ' Oh ! I beg pardon, but I thought it 
was the woman come for the shilling I owed her.* The room 
was completely destitute, except an old chair, without back, 
in which were some bits of potato, the poor creature's dinner. 
She had boiled up some old tea-leaves, which had been given 
to her, to make a sort of repast, but she had not a morsel of 
bread. In one comer of the room was a hay- mattress, which 
she spread on the floor for sleeping purposes. She said : 

** * I work at convict work, I make the whole suit. Get 

sevenpence- three-farthings for ail of it — threepence the jacket, 

threepence the trowsers, and a penny- three-farthings the 

waistcoat, and find my own thread out of that. It takes about 

an ounce and a half for a suit ; and then they will have them 
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pressed, which costs me something in fires. There's fiiU a day 
and a half's work in a suit; and I work from nine in the 
morning till eleven at night. Deducting the cost of thread 
and candle, to say nothing of fire, I earn threepence-three- 
ferthings, or not quite twopence, a day. There are many 
others like me, but they are assisted by the parish, while the 
latter authorities say that Fm too young for relief, although I 
am turned of seventy. It's very hard — very hard, indeed 
Oh ! I can assure you that I often want. I wanted all last 
Sunday, for I had nothing at all then. I was a-bed till twelve 
o'clock — ^lay a-bed because I had nothing to eat. Trade is 
very bad now, there are many of us starving.' 



> *• 



CHAPTER VII. 

NEEDLE-WOMEN. 



The facts which here develope themselves are of such a 
nature, that the pen is powerless to describe the painful 
emotions which arise in the mind. Ever3rwhere we observe 
hunger and prostitution, the inevitable results of the extreme 
depression of wages. It is a fearful struggle between life and 
death. It would take volumes to narrate the details of that 
agony, of which I can only give an imperfect idea. 

Passing rapidly in review the diflferent domestic occupations 
of the needle, we learn the fact that wages are continually 
diminishing ; and that the most persevering worker — working 
fifteen hours a day — cannot earn more than two shillings and 
sixpence to three shillings a week. 

*• Shirt-makers, — A sempstress of the most skilful class, and 
whose habits were of the most laborious nature, deposed as 
follows : 

" * I work under more favourable conditions than many* 
others, my father having furnished me with the dei^Q«l-\ssss^^ 
necessary to obtain work at first Yvaad. TV^aVs^^'aJ^^'^w^'^*^'^^ 
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shirts is one shilling per dozen, or one penny each. I have 
the best quality to make, therefore get as much as twopence 
each, and continue working from eight o'clock in the morning 
till ten at night. I make, on the average, eighteen shirts a 
week, and after deducting the trimmings — thread, cotton, and 
coal for pressing the work, my earnings amount to about two 
shillings and threepence a week. Formerly the price paid for 
making was much higher ; but there are so many hands now 
as compared to the supply of work, that the fall in price for 
making has been great. Yet there b terrible suffering 
among us, which leads, naturally, to prostitution, as the most 
part of the needle- women are young girls, who have nothing — 
absolutely nothing — to depend upon.' 

" Waistcoat-makers » — I paid a visit to a waistcoat-maker, 
who, at the first view, appeared in easy circumstances, so neat 
and clean was her little chamber. But I soon discovered 
under this propriety, great misery, which the poor woman tried 
hard to conceal. ' For twenty- six years,* she said, ' I've 
worked for the same house, and now I can only earn about 
two shillings and sixpence to three shillings a week ; and to 
earn that sum I must work, without ceasing, from nine in the 
morning till eleven at night. 

" • The price is continually falling — almost every week they reduce 
us something. It is difficult to support myself with the money 
I earn ; and at my age, there is nothing but the Union 
in prospect for me. After twenty-six years of hard work, I've 
not a single penny beforehand, and many, I believe, are worse 
off than I am.' 

" Stay-makers, — * They give us,' said an interesting young 
girl, ' but fivepence a pair for stays. I can only make nine 
a week, after working fourteen hours a day ; but I have not 
always work in hand. Throughout the year, my average 
earnings are about two shilhngs and sixpence per week, just suf- 
ficient to buy a cup of tea with ! Ths price for making is con- 
tinually falling. Oh ! often, when I get up in the morning, do 
I faint away, for want of support.' 

" S^oe-dinders, — ' 1 earn, clear money, about one shilling and 
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sixpence a week, after working from six in the morning till 
midnight. I work about eighteen hours a day. I forgot that 
I nearly bum a twopenny candle every night, which leaves me 
about one shilling. When my husband has paid the lodging, 
we have left about four or five shillings for our living — ^he, I, 
and the child. We have seldom an3rthing but bread all the 
week through. Thirteen years ago we received a better price 
for the work ; now, it is hard to live by it.* 

" Siock-makers, — * I employ a workman and a young girl. I 
pay the former three shillings a week, but nothing to the girl, 
as she comes to learn the business. With their assistance, I 
earn about five shillings clear a week ; sometimes it has been 
seven, but the extra two shillings has cost me three nights' 
rest. In slack times, at Christmas, for example, I've scarcely 
a shilling a week. The price for making stocks has fallen within 
this last eighteen months. The cause of the lowness of price 
we attribute to the number of hands asking for employment, 
when the masters naturaUy beat them down ; as in the house 
I work for, there are fifty workers, where thirty would be quite 
sufficient.' 

"Milliners, 8fC, — ' I work ordinarily from nine in the morning 
till eleven at night—often more, rarely less. Fourteen hours 
of hard labour a day, and often only bread to eat, throughout 
the week.' 

*' Furniture-workers . — * Wages have fallen mor,e than half these 
last five years, so that we can only earn about two shillings for 
curtains, upon which we earned five shillings formerly. One- 
third of the year we have nothing to do.' 

" Seamstresses, — ' I can earn from two shillings to two shil- 
lings and sixpence a week. There are more hands than work. 
I have often been, for days together, without anything but 
bread and water.' 

"Furriers. — 'This kind of work is not so bad as others; 
still the price has fallen one-half within the last five years. 
Three months in the year we are idle.' 

" Lace'embroiderers, — ' My weekly wa;g|&«, ^jpcl «sl vi^'^s^^ Ss* 
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about two shillings, whereas I earned, about three years ago, 
easily from fifteen to sixteen shillings a week.* 

** Bonnet-makers, — * Two sisters frequently work fifteen hours, 
sometimes all night in the summer, and never less than 
eighteen hours a day. Their earnings, after paying their 
lodgings, was about eightpence a day. They lived in a small 
garret, about seven feet square, with no chimney in it. One 
was obliged to sit on the bed, as they had but one chair. Last 
winter, for three months they had scarcely a crumb of bread to 
eat. They lived principally upon gruel, both consuming but 
twopence a day in food.' 

** Seamstress, — * I make trowsers at fourteenpence the pair, 
working from six in the morning till ten at night. We are 
often without work. Taking the year round, I earn about 
three shillings a week. My mother is about sixty years old, 
and both of us earn about five shillings a-week ; when we 
have paid our lodgings, there is about three shillings and six- 
pence left for food and clothing. It is impossible to live 
upon that, so -that I am obliged to take a bad course. I was 
virtuous when I first commenced working, and continued so 
lip to last year. I struggled hard to preserve my virtue, but I 
could not get bread for both of us by work, therefore kept 
company with a young man. He promised to marry me, but 
I have not seen him for six months, and am not certain 
whether he will keep his promise. I am in the family- way by 
him. Several young girls have given me bad advice, having 
told me that they do not want wherewithal to eat and drink, 
and have plenty of fine clothes. There is scarcely a young 
girl who can earn an honest livelihood by working ; the 
masters know that, but they don't like to own to it. I have 
known numbers who have prostituted themselves to gain a 
living, and I shall be obliged to do the same, if things do not 
take a turn. If I could only get a honest living for myself 
and my child, nothing should induce me to go astray. Ah ! 
I have struggled hard and long, but I must submit, like the 
rest Nobody knows the temptations that beset us poor girls. 
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when in want of food Young as I am, my life is a curse to 
me; and if it please the Almighty to take me before my 
child is born, I shall die happy.' 

" Seamstresses, — The following is, perhaps, one of the most 
touching histories that can be perused. In listening to it, 
I must confess, that I deeply sympathized with the double 
agony — the agony of body as well as the agony of mind, which 
the poor creature seemed to endure as she related her tale to 
me. She was a fine young girl, with good features, and a 
remarkably elegant shape. As she related to me the details, 
her face was buried in her hands, and the tears literally 
streamed through her fingers, so that I could scarcely seize 
hold of her words. The masters, for whom she had worked, 
gave me an excellent account of her, as regards her honesty, 
sobriety, activity, and particularly as to her virtue. These are, 
her words : 

*' ' I worked at slop-work, making shirts, &c. I earned 
twopence-farthing a shirt, which had six button-holes, four 
plaits in front, the collar and wristbands also plaited. I could 
make six shirts a week, if I worked from five in the morning 
till twelve at night, by which I earned seventeenpence-half- 
penny. Deducting the cotton, I had just fifteenpence- 
halfpenny to pay for my lodgings, for food, and to pur- 
chase candles. I was alone, but received some little help 
from a friend, still it was impossible to live upon it. I 
was obliged to walk the streets to get a bit of bread extra, 
having an infant which, poor thing, often cried for food. At 
length there was no work for me, and I went entirely in the 
streets for a subsistence. Upon my soul, I went in the streets 
solely to get a bit of bread for myself and my child ; if I could 
have obtained a living otherwise, I would not have acted thus. 
I am the daughter of an Evangelical preacher, and swear, upon 
my honour and soul, solemnly and religiously, that the low 
price paid for my work drove me to prostitution. I have often 
struggled — many times I have led my child along the streets to 
beg, in order that I should no longer cast shascL^ \i;:^^TjL\i^'^ 's^ 
us. I made fancy articles of everythm^ V)cl%X.\ ^w^Al >»fc>^ss^ 
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took them in the street to sell them, so that I should gain an 
honest living, but I could not. Sometimes I have been out all 
the night, my child with me, and have sold nothing ; and fre- 
quently have sat down beneath a porch, to shelter me from the 
rain, for I was too tired to stand with my infant in my arms. 
I was so poor that I could not obtain a night's lodging on 
credit. Once, in the middle of winter, its poor little feet were 
frozen to my side. We were seated on the steps of a door — 
I made an attempt to walk to the workhouse, but I was so 
weak that I could scarcely move a step. The snow covered 
my feet. It had snowed all day, and both of us were in it. 
We had tasted nothing since morning, and the last bit of bread 
that I had eaten, was obtained in another's name. I was 
positively forced, by death and hunger, to say that they had 
sent me for it, although it was not much. How horrid are 
such lies to an honest mind ! During all this time, I struggled 
to escape prostitution. I had many offers — I refused all. I 
swore to myself, that I would guard against that sort of life, 
for the sake of my child. A gentlewoman, seeing me seated 
on the steps of her house, asked me in, and rubbed the child's 
feet with brandy ; she gave us some food, but I was so low 
that I could not eat. I went to the workhouse that night. I 
told them we were dying with hunger. They refused to admit 
us without an order. Then I returned anew to prostitution 
for another month. I could not get work. I had no deposit. 
I could not even obtain work at second-hand. My (character 
was completely gone. In fine, I was so disgusted with my 
mode of life, that I procured an order for the workhouse, and 
remained there two years. The moment I entered the door, 
they took my child from me, and only permitted me to 
see it once a month. At length, I and another, left the 
workhouse together, to work at umbrellaf-covering, in order 
that we should have our children with us. We earned 
at that work one shilling a dozen, and both of us could 
finish from six to eight dozen a week, on an average. 
We could have done more, but could not get the work. I 
i^hea earned from thx^ to four sbiUinga aweek^ and since 
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then I have abandoned prostitution. For the love of my 
'child, I hope that my name will not be made known ; but, 
for the safety of other young girls, I can solemnly swear, that it 
is the lowness of price paid for work that drove me to pros- 
titution as a means of living. No one can imagine the tortures 
that I have endured. I hate it with all the strength of my 
heart — all my nature revolts against it. God, alone, knows 
how I struggled to escape it. My struggles were so grea t 
three days before I went into a workhouse, that I had made 
up my mind to commit suicide. I wrote the name of my 
child, and the address of its aunts, on a paper, which I 
attached to its chemise. I left it in bed. I kissed it — for the 
last time, thought I — and I went to the Regent's Park, to 
throw myself in the water, near the road which leads to St. 
John's Wood. I went there, because I thought that death 
would be more certain. A policeman observed me, and de- 
manded what I was doings He had his suspicions, and led 
me out of the park. That saved my life. My father died, 
blessed be God, when I was but eight years old. My sisters 
are waistcoat-workers, and are dying with hunger. I believe 
one of them is already dead, from a cancer^ brought on by 
grief and. starvation. Now, I am in service, and have been 
there these last eighteen months. I obtained a character from 
a Christian gentleman, to whom I owe my salvation. I can 
solemnly swear that, since 1 preserved my life, I have not 
ever had recourse to prostitution. My child is still in the 
workhouse. I work — night and day, in order to get it out. 
Ah ! believe me. Sir, there is not a girl who can live by slop- 
work, without prostitution. I say that, after years of the 
most cruel experience.* ** 

After the recitals of these unfortunate creatures, whose pri- 
vations, sufferings, and unexampled labour, could command 
no more than twopence-halfpenny a day, it only remains for 
me to give a succinct relation of the meeting of the female 
working-classes in London, convened by the author of the 
" Inquiry." 
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The meeting took place in a room^ as feebly lighted as 
possible, in order that the women should have no diffidence in 
giving their statements ; and two short-hand writers attended, 
to note down the particulars. I shall make some extracts 
from these confessions, in order to complete this series of 
documents, which demonstrates the constant and progressive 
depression of wages, and their absolute insufficiency for the 
mere sustenance of life even, to the working-classes. 

First Working woman.-^"I am a slop- worker. I was 
driven to prostitution by the lowness of prices given for work. 
1 cannot live by what I earn at working ; it would not get me 
a cup of tea and a bit of bread. I've been married ; am a 
widow now, but have lived four years in this wretched 
manner." 

Second woman, — *' The most that I could earn was three 
shillings and sixpence a week, and for that, I worked till mid- 
night ; I have often been driven to prostitution, yet I bitterly 
regret it, and would gladly do without it." 

Third woman, — " I am a slop-worker. I have a child 
eighteen months old. I earn about twelve to fourteenpence 
a day by trowsers-making. I am often without work for 
fifteen days together. I have no husband, but live with a 
man to support my child. The father of the child is a dock- 
labourer, but he cannot aid me much, being so often out of 
work. I can swear in the presence of my Creator that I live 
with him to keep me from something worse. Last week we 
went to a. house of refuge, so destitute were we." 

Fourth woman, — " I am a shoe-binder, and the wages are so 
low, that I cannot even pay one shilling a week for my 
lodgings. That has driven me in the streets. For three 
weeks I never slept on a bed ; and just before Christmas, I 
passed fifteen days on London Bridge. I earn sometimes one 
shilling and sixpence, sometimes two shillings a week." 

Fifth woman, — ** I bind shoes, but cannot get a living at 
that. I have been a prostitute for three years; and if my 
earnings could procure me bread, it could not buy me clothes. 
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SO that I have no other resource but the streets. Many times 
IVe been m St. George's Workhouse; and if I could get 
work to pay me, I would gladly quit the streets." 

Sixth woman, — *' I am a shirt- maker, and can finish three 
a day, at twopence-halfpenny a shirt, with seven button-holes 
to each, if I work from six in the morning to midnight. I 
follow a life that I detest, and would willingly change it, if 
I had the work to do." 

Seventh woman. — ** I have not been in the streets for these 
last five months, having work to do ; but was forced to do so 
formerly." 

Eighth woman. — ** These four years past I have made 
trowsers for a shop. I live with a young man, who would 
marry me, but we have not the means to pay the bans of 
marriage. All my clothes are in pawn." 

Ninth woman. — *' I am a widow with two children, without 
work. I was obliged to live with the father of a third child ; 
I thought that he could help me in supporting my children, 
but, after all, by want and distress, I have been obliged t o 
sell all I had. All I have in the world is not worth sixpence. 
I thought more of my little boy than myself ; he is in prison 
for stealing coals, and would not have taken them, but hoped 
to get a bit of bread and firing for his poor mother." 

Tenth woman. — " I was left an orphan ten years ago. I 
went to shirt-making, but could not get a living at it. I then 
tried trowsers, but that was no better. I cannot pay for my 
lodging, only earning fourpence a day. I have been driven to 
prostitution, but hold it in horror. Misery drove me to it : if 
I could live otherwise I should be happy to leave it." 

Eleventh woman. — " Eleven years ago I was left a widow 
with two children, and in the family- way with the third. I 
make from three to four shirts a day at threepence each, work- 
ing continually from morning to night. For nine weeks running 
I lived upon potatoes and salt, without seeing a morsel of bread, 
for bread was then ninepence a loaf. My children were taken 
ftt)m me in the workhouse, although theyo\m.^^^\.^%& ^a^^ca. 
arms; great Ood ! what I felt upon tViat occ«iSaoTk» wo\%s\^^^»v^ 
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can express it. At length they died. God bless the gentlemen 
who have undertaken this investigation to succour the unfortu- 
nate ; unfortunately the good are not always the powerful, and the 
powerful are not always the good J* 

After the above statements had been made, the whole 
meeting affirmed that it was necessary to work, unceasingly, 
from mom tiU midnight to gain fromiwelve to eighteenpen^ 
a day, when work was to be obtained ; and, that, taking the 
whole year round, the average earnings were about eighteen- 
pence per week^ 

They also unanimously declared, that, in each year, they 
were many months without work — one portion stating it to be 
four months, while the other affirmed it to be six months. 

In answer to the question how many working women eat 
meat to their dinners ? the whole meeting replied by a loud 
shout of laughter. 

The same reply was given to this question — How many 
working women had been obliged to pledge their effects ? This 
sad resource was familiar to all these poor women. Some 
among them had been forced into the workhouse ; others not 
able to taste food for a day, half a day, and even two days. 

In fine,,the meeting unanimously declared, that, in order not 
to die of hunger, they were driven to prostitution. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS. 



*' The boot and shoe trade," says the author of the " In- 
quiry," " is plunged into the deepest distress." This trade 
commands attention, on many accounts ; first, it employs the 
greatest number of hands of any trade in England, properly so 
called, consequently it may be taken as the type of other indus- 
trial pursuits ; and, secondly, the facts have been sa minutely 
investigated, by tJbe rare intelligence oi tb^ '990Tk3aien« and cer- 
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tain questions so pertinently put, that it rises to the level of a 
general interest, and of the most important social problems of 
the day. 

There are 214,780 individuals engaged in the boot and shoe 
trade in England, of which number the metropolis alone em- 
ploys no less than 28,754. The wages of this class of work- 
men, according to the report of the secretary to the union at the 
West-end, remained stationary from 1812 to 1830, at which 
period, after a sharp contest, which lasted six months, a reduc- 
tion was made. In 1838, a species of eqttalization of wages, 
paid by the inferior shoemakers, was attempted, with success ; 
but, since then, things have remained pretty nearly in statu 
quo, as regards the first and second rate shops, and the lowest 
class of shopkeepers alone have reduced the wages of the work- 
men. But, unfortunately, for the working men, this class has 
been continually increasing. 

The majority of the shoemakers attribute the depression of 
wages to the competition of foreign manufactured shoes, as the 
following extract, from a Memoir of the Metropolitan Central 
Trade Association, clearly shows : 

** The only visible object of those who propose the new 
tariff, if any object can be discerned in the midst of the ob- 
scurity which envelopes it, is to increase the revenue of the 
Customs upon these articles (boots and shoes) by encouraging 
their importation at a lower duty. The consequence of this 
measure will, unquestionably, be a large increase of the revenue 
of the state, that is to say, for the rich, for, when a similar re- 
duction was eflfected in 1826, the revenue, in the short space 
of two years, rose from £645 to £12,835. But what were the 
consequences of that increase of revenue in 1828 to the work- 
ing shoemakers? Hundreds and thousands of them were 
deprived of their means of subsistence, and were reduced to such 
a state of misery, that one hundred and twenty went into the 
workhouse in one parish in Westminster, where, before the 
reduction of duty, there were only three of that class there. 
What will be the consequences of the reductions of duty now 
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proposed? The return of the destitution and misery of 
1828." 

These fears are realized. The men's men, a class who make 
men's boots, &c., are suffering equally with the women's men, 
a class who make women's shoes, &c., whether they work for 
the first-rate shops or for the lowest grade of dealers ; but it 
can easily be seen that the misery and destitution of these 
classes do not arise solely from the reduction of duties. 

" In order that we may compare," says the " Inquiry," " the 
present condition of the boot and shoe makers with the most 
prosperous times of the trade, we need only cite the words of a 
workman, formerly employed by Mr. Hoby, and now working 
on his own account : 

"•I entered,' he said, 'Mr. Hoby's shop in 1815; my 
companions told me that I was too late to see the good times ; 
be that as.it may, Tm certain that I've lived to see the bad 
times. I could always earn £150 a year, that is about £3 
a week ; and this lasted for eight years, after which Mr. Hoby 
sent the miss-fits to America ; and, during slack times, he gave 
us work at seven shillings and twopence a pair for the American 
market. I was never out of work, so long as the exportation 
trade lasted. Then I had £100 in the four per cents., and 
£40 to £50 in the savings' bank. Some workmen earned 
even more than I. It was then easy to save money ; we shall 
never see those days again !' 

Now let the workmen employed in the first-class shops 
speak for themselves ; in a short space I shall detail some of 
the sad recitals of those engaged in the lower branches of the 
trade. 

"In 1837," said one of the most intelligent men of the 
trade, a delegate to the west- end society, " seventeen shillings 
was the average weekly wages earned for the best work, and 
paid by the first houses ; but, since that period, wages have 
fallen fifteen per cent. Besides, work is scarcer now than it 
was in 1838, in consequence of the greater number of hands 
seeking emplo5mient. Taking all the workmen together, I 
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should think that wages have fallen fully five per cent, more, 
so that the average wages, at the present time, are not more 
than thirteen shillings and sixpence a week. In 1812, the 
highest wages were obtained ; then, the average weekly amount 
received by the workmen was thirty-five shillings a week, and 
the great depression has not arisen so much from lower prices 
being paid for work, as from the number of hands competing 
for it. I have often heard that, formerly, three men and two 
boys received twelve poimds a week, which gave each two 
pounds eight shillings a week ; now, the price is not only lower, 
but work is a great deal scarcer. 

" The causes of this alteration in wages may be summed up 
thus : — ^large importations of boots and shoes from abroad, an 
increased quantity manufactured at Northampton, and the 
competition between the masters and the men, from the 
superabundance of the latter. 

" The importation of French goods has materially reduced 
our wages. The boots and shoes made in France cost less 
than those made in this country. We cannot produce them so 
cheaply as the French, and for this reason, — the price of 
lodgings, and the manner of living^ is upon a lower scale there 
than here. I know it, as I have lived sometime in Boulogne. 
There, my lodgings were cheaper than here, and provisions 
were considerably less in price. My wages were half what 
they are at present, yet I lived more happy and comfortable 
than I do now in this country. Besides, there is another 
reason for the diiFerence of living, — the French have 
not such a heavy national debt to press upon them that we 
have. Taking these things into consideration, I maintain that 
it is impossible for the working-man in England to compete 
with the working-man in France. French boots are, also, the 
fashion of the day ; and it will suffice to mention one fact, to 
show the evil that has been inflicted upon us, that the reduction 
of duties was immediately followed by a reduction in our 
wages. In 1842, the taiiflf of Sir R. Peel reduced wages in 
this country fully fifteen per cent. ; in addition to which, work 
has become much scarcer. On the otYiet \i"axA» >5Jaa \sia»s&M> 
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turers of Northampton have greatly injured us, as they pro- 
duce their goods cheaper than the French, from the larger 
portion of their work being done by boys, under the direcdon 
of a master. The boot-makers of Northampton have almost 
driven the Fr^ch out of our market ; most of the boots sold 
as foreign-make, in London, are manufactured at Northampton. 

" In the latter place, also, lodgings are much lower in price, 
which is a great advantage. But the greatest evil against 
which we have to contend, is the competition among the 
masters. With a few exceptions, each of the latter tries to 
undersell his neighbour ; and to effect that end, the masters 
have two means — a diminution of the profits, and a reduction 
of the workmen's wages. And you may readily conceive 
that our wages are the first cord that they touch. 

** Competition amongst the masters necessarily leads to com- 
petition among the men. Labour being less remunerated, the 
workmen is obliged to produce more, in order to obtain the 
means of living. With a view of gaining a livelihood, the 
workmen has called in the aid of his wife and family, which 
enables him to produce more, and at less price than others, 
who work singly. And to employ his family, he offers to do 
work for a lower price, which the master naturally accepts ; so 
that competition is reducing the trade to the lowest possible 
condition — to ruin as quickly as possible. In 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, I was much better off than now; then I could 
read the newspapers, but that would be impossible with my 
present means. In 1845 and 1846, I lived better than I do 
at the present time, although the price of commodities is less 
now than at that period ; still our condition is deteriorated, in 
consequence of low wages and scarcity of work. If things 
continue in their present state, we have no other prospect but 
the workhouse ; and it is my intention, unless an improvement 
takes place, to emigrate to America." 

"I am sixty-nine years old," said another boot-maker, 

*' and have been in the trade since I was fourteen years of age. 

My wages average from fourteen to fifteen shilHngs a week. 

J earn the best prices paid in the trade ; there's no house in 
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London gives higher wages than my master. I remember 
when the trade was in a much better condition ; then I was 
employed nine months fully, and at much higher wages than 
now. The large number of French shops in London has 
been the principal cause of the depression of the trade ; every- 
thing French is now the fashion. Forty years ago, I could 
earn two pounds a week, for nine months in the year ; but 
immediately after the peace, things began to get worse. For- 
merly, there was a large export trade to the Indies ; now all 
that is done away with. I think that the reduction of wages 
must be attributed principally to the superabundance of 
hands. The competition of masters has added to the evil." 

The workmen employed in making women's shoes have 
experienced the same depression of wages as the boot-makers, 
but they attribute the depression, principally, to a superfluity 
of hands, induced by the employment of children. 

" The evil of the trade," said another boot-maker, ** is the 
chamber-masters^ system, which consists in employing women and 
children to a large extent. This is the principal cause of the su- 
perabundance of hands, and the lowness of wages. The system 
operates thus : The workmen earns so little by his own 
labour that he cannot live, therefore he looks out for appren- 
tices, which he easily obtains at the East-end of London. 
When he has one or two, he begins cutting out for himself, 
and sells his goods, when finished, to shop-keepers, and even 
to private individuals. In proportion as his work increases, he 
takes a larger number of apprentices, and employs both women 
and children ; taking no heed of the kind of hands he employs, 
but looking mainly to one thing — cheapness of production. 
If he takes on a man, the latter is forced to have a boy, so 
that the hands increase indefinitely ; for when the apprentices 
are out of their time they follow the same example, which adds 
largely to the evil.*' 

From the various, depositions given in the ** Inquiry," it 
may be inferred that the boot and shoe-makers, employed by 
the first houses in the trade, attribute the fall of wa^ea tc^ 
four distinct causes ; first, the aupei«Ja\>xA«ttR^o^V«sA^^^ai.^ 
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the consequent competition amongst the workmen ; secondly, 
the competition amongst the masters under the pressure of 
capital ; thirdly, the concurrent introduction of women and 
children, who work for much less than the men ; and fourthly, 
the competition of France, who produces a much better com- 
modity. 

As to the workmen who are employed by the chamber-men, 
the whole of their statements go to prove that the depression 
of their wages is maintained by the same iniquitous means, 
which render the tailors so wretched in their condition. I 
shall spare the reader the recital of griefs, fully as poignant as 
those which the poor slop-workers endure, and with which he 
is already acquainted. I must, however, remark that the 
distress of the slop boot -makers ought not to be attributed to 
the importation of French boots and shoes ; the real cause lies 
in the insatiable rapacity of the shop-keeper capitalist, who 
works them at his own pleasure. 

The middle-men system, disguised under another name» 
with its employment of children, the poor working in the 
houses of charity, and even the criminals, — all these are put 
in requisition in order to produce at an inferior price to what 
the active, honest, and independent workmen can effect. 

** What does it matter to us," said a master to one of the 
workmen interrogated by the author of the ** Inquiry," 
** whether the work is produced by children, by women, or 
by thieves ? All we want is cheapness ; that is the main 
consideration." 

Need we be astonished to find in the " Inquiry," after such 
a remark, the exclamation of a working-man : ** May England 
perish, who refuses us the only thing we ask for — work !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB MERCANTILE MARINE. 

Of' all the mercantile ports of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, no one will dispute the pre-eminence of London. 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Glasgow, Greenock, 
Cork, Belfast, and Dublin, are far behind it in importance. 
Of the 39,000 vessels which in 1847 entered the various 
ports of the British isle, 9,403 paid their tribute to the 
Thames. In a word, one quarter of the maritime trade of 
the kingdom belongs to London. Hence the importance 
which the ** Inquiry" has attached to it, by placing it among 
the subjects of its investigation. 

Statesmen, historians, and economists, all acknowledge 
that the most essential elements of a powerful marine exist 
in the extent and the quality of the merchant-service. It is 
from this source that the navy is recruited, and that the losses 
in storms and in engagements are repaired. The study, 
therefore, of the condition of the merchant-service presents a 
double and powerful interest; and, in order that we may 
appreciate the value of the facts revealed in the ** Inquiry," 
let us see in what the naval forces of England consist, and, 
also, what is tlie real position of the owners and builders of 
ships. 

On the 1st January, 1848, England possessed two hundred 
and fifty- two ships of war, vessels of the line, sloops, brigs, 
cutters, schooners, yachts, coast-guards, post-office packet- 
boats, &c., with 22,000 men. 

At the same period, the mercantile marine numbered 33,672 
vessels, worked by 236,069 men. Such, according to official 
reports, are the strength and resources of England : the base 
upon which reposes her enormous power and riches. As to 
the present state of the owners and builders of ships, the 
foUowmg extracts from an "InqmryT ^\sJq\\^^^Vx^ ^''^^^^^^ 
wood's Magazine/* will suffice toV)i\:k&tE0X&V)K^a^» 
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'* Aberdeen, 2nd Feb,, 1850. — It is in vain that we attempt 
to conceal the miserable state of maritime affairs in our port ; 
everything around us presents the most mournful and dis- 
couraging aspect. Our docks are full of shipping of every 
tonnage, yet they cannot be employed. The freights are far 
from a remunerative condition." 

** Boston, 2Gth Jan., 1850. — Our harbour-master, who has 
been forty years in the service, says that he never saw mari* 
time af^Eurs in a more deplorable condition than they are at 
present. The future appears desperate.'* 

" Cork, 29th Jan,, 1850. — There has been a great reduction 
of wages among the shippers in this port, and the poor people 
have been obliged to submit, or to starve." 

*' Liverpool, 29th Jan,, 1850. — Mercantile affairs are ex- 
ceedingly duU here. Freights are anything but remunerative ; 
upon an average, they are at least fifteen per cent, lower than 
last year." 

"Plymouth, 2nd Feb., 1850. — Mercantile affairs are in a 
most deplorable state in this port. Several ships are dis- 
anned, and their crews without employment ; consequently our 
quays are deserted. True enough, that we can get for ten- 
pence, what formerly was double the price ; but of what use 
is a cheap market to the workman, when he cannot earn a 
penny f** 

** We shall abstain," says the Reviewer, " from publishing 
here a mass of other documents, repeating the same facts at 
Aldborough, at Bude, Dundalk, Kinsale, Mallow, Strangford, 
Sunderland, Torquay, Westport, and Woodbridge. From all 
the ports which encircle the British isles, there rises but one cry 
of distress and despair !" 

Now, let us see, whether the mercantile marine is in a 
more prosperous state than the navy ; and whether England 
has more to expect from her sailors than from her men-of- 
war. 
The mercantile marine of England divides itself into two 
portdoDs : the £rBt, compiiseB the coasting trade, and the last, 
^^e ^neral commerce abroad. The coinmexc;\Axa«rav^»%:g^ 
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divides itself into distinct branches, comprising vessels of 
various tonnage and construction, according to the nature of 
the trade in which they are engaged. 

The principal ships, sailing from the port of London, are 
bound for Australia, the East Indies, China, the West Indies, 
the Bay of Honduras, the Baltic, North and South America, 
the Brazils, Hudson's Bay, the United States, the Mediter- 
ranean, Portugal, Spain, Africa, Cape of Good Hope, the 
South Seas and Greenland. 

The author of the " Inquiry,*' has collected statements from 
the men, engaged in each of these various services, with great 
care ; and I shall abstain from mingling any remarks of my 
own, with the extracts which are made from those statements. 
The facts are conclusive in themselves. 

PoBTUGAL. — " I have been a sailor thirteen years. I have 
just returned from Oporto. I had two pound ten shillings a 
month as a first-class sailor. I didn't find that enough, but 
wages are now very low at Dover. It ought to be two pound 
fifteen shillings at least, for ships that trade with Portugal. In 
short voyages the sailor is not always employed ; we calculate, 
in the year, about four months of slack work. Besides, we 
ought to pay one shilling a month to the seamen's fund, from 
which we have no benefit. I don't know where that goes to. 
My last captain was a good sailor ; but there are not many 
like him. Bad treatment, bad food, and bad wages, are the 
causes of desertion. In truth, the mercantile marine is getting 
worse and worse," 

Mediterranean. — '* I've been a sailor thirty years, from 
fifteen up to forty-five. In my last berth I sailed up the 
Mediterranean to Constantinople, from thence to the Black 
Sea, then to the Sea of Azof. Little has been done to better 
accommodate the men on board ; they crowd us afore so shame- 
fully, and the wdn comes in so often, that you may safely say 
we sleep in water. The men suffer dreadftiUy with cold and 
fever. The night gear is not changed throughout the voyage, 
nor even put out to get an airing. In to^ o\|\sii<3iv/>X.^^ssii^>3R. 
a great benefit if the officers oi the mex^'MiX.-^'erTv^^ ^^xfc 's^^- ^ 
mitted to an examination, and oWig^d Vi Vw^ ^ ^^^ec&Ks^^ ^ 
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capacity and sobriety. Numbers of fine ships have been lost 
through the ignorance and drunkenness of their commanders. 
When the master is ignorant, the crew see that very soon, and 
take advantage of it. There is no longer good discipline, and, 
in case of danger, the men have little confidence in the master, 
so that the difficulties increase. 

" In my last voyage the first-class sailors had two pounds a 
month. That is not enough. It needn't be wondered at that 
there are so many English in the American navy, llie pay in 
that country is better, the food is better, and the treatment is 
better." 

West Indies.—** I have been a sailor more than eleven 
years. The last time I went to sea I sailed to Kingston, 
Jamaica. The first-class sailors had two pounds five shillings a 
month. That is the general scale of wages for the Wfest 
Indies, but it is not enough. I have had two pounds ten shil- 
lings and two pounds fifteen shillings for the same voyage, 
sailing from the Clyde. In the Scotch ports, and at Liverpool, 
we never had less than two pounds ten shillings ; but London 
is the worst port, because there are so many idle hands ready to 
do anything, besides foreign sailors, anxious to return to their 
ports, at almost any wages. Besides, we are badly treated, 
both as regards food and shipping." 

East Indies. — " I have been twenty-two years at sea. My 
last voyage was to Aden, thence to Colombo, the capital of 
Ceylon, thence to Cochin, on the coast of Malabar. My 
wages, as first-class seaman, was two pounds a month. That 
is not enough for a good sailor, especially if we consider the 
nature of his work. During my last voyage the provisions 
were bad, and our general treatment equally so, but complaints 
were useless, although justly grounded." 

Quebec—** For saOing to Quebec and the Loup River, I 
had two pounds ten shillings per month. That is not enough, 
for there is no voyage to equal in hardships that to North 
America. Our living was good, but the sleeping berths of the 
men were bad. The rain came in everywhere, so much so that 
our beds were rotten with the moisture, and 'STOithlesa when 
^alrea on deck. Desertions are very common %X Q,\xOofce, 'Y^i^ 
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men conceal themselves easily^ and soon get to the United 
States^ where they are hetter paid and better treated. Our cap« 
tain was a great drunkard, and several times the ship was in 
danger through his unfitness in that state to command her. 

Brazil. — ** I have been nine years at sea. Fve just 
returned firom Bahia and Brazil. During the voyage to Brazil, 
the food was very bad ; the captain acknowledged that it was 
so, and laid all the blame on the agent. Our captain was not 
a bad sailor, but I have sailed with officers who knew abso- 
lutely nothing of navigation. I was once with a captain who 
believed that he was in the north-west coast of Ireland, when 
he was off the Lizard Point, on the coast of Cornwall. In my 
opinion, desertions may be attributed to low wages and bad 
treatment,'* 

Similar statements are made of the voyages to South 
America, Africa, the Baltic, the South Seas, and Australia, 
slightly varying in details, according to localities, but all 
agreeing on two points, namely — bad treatment, as to food, 
sleeping, wages, and general conduct of commanders, on board the 
ships ; and, also, a fixed determination not to fight for England 
in the event of a war with the United States of America. 
' American Navy. — " I am a Scotchman, and left the English 
service for the American. I have been seven years in the 
latter service ; it is much better than the English — better 
wages, better food, better ships. There, they don't rob you of 
a part of your rations ; when you are hungry you may eat, 
and what is better still, that which, in an English ship, goes 
to the captain's cabin only, in an American vessel, goes to the 
sailor's in the forecastle. I have fifteen dollars a month, or 
three pounds two shillings and sixpence, and no trouble with 
the Custom-house. You take your tobacco with you, from 
any American port, where it costs from three.pence to four- 
pence a pound. The tobacco, there, at threepence a pound, is 
as good as what you here give threepence an ounce for. On 
board an English vessel, for the same kind of service, I eam^ 
at most, two pounds five shillings, and, Yx^ >j)afc $iisSs?t^!W5& ^^^ 
markets, J starve all the time. The ft\eeYak.%-'^^'^^^ ^^ "^^^^jv 
American abips are, also, mucli \)eUeT ^ib»xv ^o«^ oxv^i^'«=^ 
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English ships. America mil not be long before she has the 
ilite of your sailors in her navy. There are very few but 
English sailors on board American ships. Our crews are 
composed of nineteen men, and there are generally, about . 
four who are bom in America, the others are English. The 
discipline on board is exactly the same in the American as in 
English' ships ; while in England a sailor is thought little of, 
in America he is estimated according to his merit — there, 
he is a man. If a war breaks out, I can answer for myself, 
and for hundreds of others, we will not fight against America ; 
nor will we fight for a country which consigns us to 
starvation, and cheats us into the bargain.*' 

There is matter here for grave reflection on the part of 
Great Britain. The cry of accusation and of hatred, on the 
part of her sailors/ is unanimous and almost unvaried. And 
what makes it still more grave is the fact, that these disastrous 
results have been produced under a prohibitory law, which 
protected her naval power ; what, then, is in reserve for it, 
when the navigation laws shall give freedom to the vessels of 
all nations ? how will her shipping interests thrive, when the 
competition of the world is contending against them ? One of 
her oldest sailors has predicted her fate — "Before seven years 
half of her ships will be quite useless." 

Besides, this state of decline is not confined to her mercan- 
tile marine : her steam-power, upon which such enormous sums 
have been annually expended, is not in a more satisfactory 
condition. It is impossible to read without the liveliest 
interest the letter addressed to Lord J. Russell by Admiral 
Napier, dated June, 1849, which throws considerable light upon 
the subject. That document has made a great noise in England, 
as it emanates from a man who knows well the materials of 
the British marine — from a general officer who comman4ed the 
English squadron at Lisbon, on the restoration of Don Pedro ; 
and at St. Jean d'Acre, in the Eastern affair;* 

* In the original the letter is given in extenso ; but, as its contents 
are so well known, and so justly appreciated, in this country, the trans- 
istor has not tbought himsetf justi&ed in isifik\\Ti% ^ %«ic«vid perusal of it 
upon the generous reader. It is the "proAxxs^ou qf a Napiw. %nsSSds&. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LODOINO-&OUSBS MEETING OP PETTY THIEVES — ABCHES OP 

BLACKWALL RAILWAY. 

I HAVE remarked that the streets of London, at night, pre- 
sent a solemn — an almost funereal — aspect, when the thousands 
of creatures are wandering in them, without bread ; but there 
is an equally ineffaceable impression experienced, on visiting, at 
that hour, the lodging-houses and the arches of the Blackwall 
Railway. 

The lodging-houses are considered as the most prolific 
source of all kinds of depravity and of crime. According to 
a Report of the Commissioners of Police, there were in 
London, in 1839, twenty-two such houses, and the number is 
now considerably increased. Each of these houses affords 
nightly shelter to from sixty to seventy individuals. Almost 
all these dens resemble each other — they are composed of 
two apartments, a kitchen and a dormitory. In the one I 
visited, the kitchen was furnished all round with a wooden 
bench, fixed to the wall, and bordered with tables, upon which 
the inmates were leaning, or sleeping at full length. Several 
were grouped round the chimney^ some without a shirt, and 
seated on the ground, thought of nothing but warming them- 
selves ; while others were kneeling down before the fire, 
and cooking their wretched food. The heads of these men 
presented an infinite variety, and some striking contrasts. 
For instance, there was a boy before me, of truly re- 
markable beauty; his coimtenance expressed so much can- 
dour, and his appearance was so prepossessing, that I had 
conceived a strong idea of his honesty; yet I was as- 
sured, that he was a most consummate pickpocket. Again, 
a little farther off, at the end of the room, I observed a man 
whose appearance created almost a feeling of horror. His 
eyes were buried deeply in their orbits, his cheeks were sunken, 
and his nostrils pinched-up by want ; his stiff beard imparted 
to his physiognomy something of the demoniacal, ^^\. N^^x^. 
waa a patient and resigned air in \si% e^^t^'s^ssa, ^wVs^s^ 
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awakened a feeling of pity. His clothing was wretched in the 
extreme; and I never remember meeting with a portrait 
which denoted the horrors of famine so strikingly, as that poor 
creature's did. To this day even that figure has not ceased 
to follow me. 

In that house, each bed is let for twopence a night. 
The kitchen opens at five o'clock in the morning, and closes 
about eleven at night. After that hour no new lodger is ad- 
mitted ; and those who have passed the preceding night there, 
and have no money to pay for another night's lodging, are 
turned out. The dormitory is forty-five feet long, aiM thirty- 
six wide. The beds are nearly six feet and a-half long, and 
about twenty inches wide ; they are composed of a simple 
palliasse, placed upon bars, raised about a foot from the 
ground. 

There are different classes even in these dens of misery and 
crime. The burglars and smashers consider themselves above 
the gonoffs (young thieves ; the word is Hebrew, adopted by 
the Jew receivers). Nor would a burglar condescend to asso-^ 
ciate with a pickpocket. A leading cracksman having been 
asked to sit down with the gonoffs, exclaimed, with an air of 
sovereign contempt, " No, no ! I cannot be a thief ; thank 
God, I'm an honest man." One day I saw there a charming 
lad. gifted with the most extraordinary faculties. Unfor. 
tunately, he had neither bread, work, nor lodgings — so he 
came to that lodging-house. After a stay of about five or 
six weeks, during which he was taught the art of picking- 
pockets, he became a consummate gonoff» 
. In lodging-houses, the conversation runs principally upon 
robberies, and the best manner of robbing. The moment a 
young thief arrives with a booty, he is immediately sur- 
rounded, and complimented on his success, if the produce of 
his larceny is worth the notice of the adepts. It is certain, 
that the earnings of pickpockets and beggars is much below 
what is generally thought. Idleness and vagabondage are the 
only compensations for the harsh and frequent privations which 
thejr endure. 
Fifty-Eye individuals, whom 1 cjaesidauft^* «a&^«t^^ ^ 
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the questions I put to them. Almost all had been engaged in 
some pursuit or other, and the greater portion of them had 
been brought there through slackness of work. Out of the 
fifty-five, forty could read and write, four could read only, 
and eleven could neither read nor write. A mason told me 
that he had worked eight summers, and had been idle eight 
winters. Another workman assured me that he had worked 
at the docks for the last eleven years, and that he had been 
idle full three-quarters of that time, as he could not obtain 
work there. As to the clothing of the fifty-five, fourteen 
were without a shirt, five without shoes, and forty- two had 
their soles almost entirely off. Thirty-four of these boys had 
been in prison several times ; eleven, once ; five, twice ; five 
three times ; three, four times ; four, six times ; one, seven 
times ; one, eight times ; one, nine times ; one, ten times ; 
one, fourteen times ; and another confessed that he had 
been in prison no less than twenty times. So that thirty-four 
individuals united, had been in prison one hundred and forty 
times. 

But these dormitories at twopence are far from being the 
most miserable. There are places whose nightly charges are 
still lower, where everything is upon a more wretched scale. 
In many places, one penny only is demanded for the night ; 
and there are collected the most humble types of misery and 
demoralization. Abandoned girls, thieves, beggars, vaga- 
bonds, all are received in those cases of iniquity, where they 
all sleep pell-mell, in a small room, with no convenience, and 
in the utmost looseness and degradation. Beds are there 
unknown. The owners of these dens — male and female — men, 
women, boys and girls, all in a mass on the floors, comprising, 
on an average, about thirty beings, the most unfortunate, the 
most infamous, on the face of the earth — a mass of poverty, 
filth, vice, and crime — an assemblage of all that is physically 
nauseous, and morally odious — a chaos of destitution, in- 
temperance, ignorance, libidinism, and depravity, which cannot 
be met with in any other part of the ^\o\i^ — ^«t<i> \s!^ *^^ 
richest city in the world, the focus of opulence and. cwnwercier- 
tAe pinnacle of civilization^ and charity ! 
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" After the hideous picture of the lodging 'houses, who could 
beUeve/' says the ** Inquiry/' " that there is something worse 
yet, and that there are places still more deplorable than those 
I have already described ? It is a fact, notwithstanding. Yes, 
there exists in London a park of human beasts — the places 
haunted by those who have not even the penny which is neces- 
sary to procure the luxury of naked walls, and a roof which 
shelters them fropi the wind and rain. If, then, it be possible 
to imagine a class of beings more wretched than those who 
inhabit the vilest refuges of London, you will find them squat- 
ting under the arches of the Blackwall Railway. There you 
may see entire families heaped together, and exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather — children, cradled in vice and crime, 
side by side with the vilest prostitutes and the most infamous 
thieves. There, also, may be seen, cringing to the long wall 
of a neighbouring sugar-bakery, the most horrid spectres, 
struggling to warm their frozen limbs, with their naked feet on 
a stone in a ditch, through which the boiling water finds its 
wayt The aspect of this ragged, denuded crowd, when it is 
benumbed with sleep, towards three in the morning, awakens 
thoughts in the mind of the most desolating and harrowing 
nature." 

After contemplating these scenes, however, it would be a 
blasphemy to God, did we not acknowledge that the evil is 
less in nature than in the spirit of human institutions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WAGES. 



Agriculture in England presents the same results as 
other branches of social activity. Looking merely at the 
surface of things, you see only well-cultivated fields, farms 
like pictures, and cottages adorned . with luxuriant foliage ; 
and were we to content ourselves with a mere abstract view 
of the comparative produce of a single acre, or the quantity of| 
live-stock, the pre-eminence must be accorded to English agri-l 
culture over that of almost every continental state. Minute 
investigation, however, proves that this superiority is only 
one phase of the question ; there are two others of equal 
gravity and importance : — How is this abundant production | 
obtained ? Be her mode of cultivation as perfect as possible, 
can England support her ever-increasing population from her ^ 
own territorial resources ? 

All agree on this point, that England is incapable of pro- 
ducing sufficient food for her own support, and that she is \ 
compelled to purchase abroad one quarter of her supplies, "We 
shall see further on, how the Free-trad&x^ ^'iy5iKw^^>a. *^^ 

provide for this natural deficiency. 

o 
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Be that as it may, the tax imposed upon the people of 
England for its food has not been less grievous and insup- 
portable. The Report of the Board of Trade of 1839, made 
to Parliament, contains the following declaration : " It is 
calculated that each person consumes a quarter of wheat 
annually. Protection adds at least ten shillings to the natural 
price; and meat, barley, &c. &c., are proportionately aug- 
mented in their value, so that thirty-six millions per annum 
are exacted by this tax." Thus for thirty-one years, from 
1815 to 1846, one thousand one hundred and sixteen milUons 
of impost has been paid to the landed aristocracy by the 
people. 

It is well known that since 1846 the trade in com has been 
unrestricted throughout the United Kingdom. 

I have taken no part in the discussion between the Pro- 
tectionists and the Free-traders. I confine myself simply to 
a statement of facts, from which it may be deduced that the 
condition of agriculture, both under protection and since the 
repeal of the corn-laws, has been gradually getting worse; 
that, in spite of all legislation, the tiller of the earth is always 
an unhappy slave, riveted to the soil, and condemned to a 
daily increasing misery. 

The extent of land under cultivation in England, "Wales, 
and Scotland, is estimated at thirty-seven milUons of acres ; 
and the produce, according to the most recent statistics, is 
valued at two hundred and fifty millions pounds sterling. Mr. 
Porter, in his " Progress of the Nation,", has made a calcu- 
lation, based upon the census of 1841, which proves that in 
England and Scotland 3,342,974 tenants, farmers, graziers, 
and day-labourers, are employed in agriculture; and that 
there are 13,640,915 individuals dependent upon them, which 
gives 16,948,849 individuals, as the total number Uving upon 
agricultural labour. If we add the increase of population, 
which must have taken place since 1841, and which, according 
to Blackwood's Magazine, amounts to at least four per cent., the 
number of people living directly upon agriculture must 
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amount, witHout the slightest exaggeration, to eighteen 
millions.* 

Agriculture, therefore, estimated hy the value of its produce, 
and hy the number dependent upon it for existence, far 
surpasses in importance every other interest in the country • 
Even down to the most recent times, it was asserted, with 
the most marvellous levity, that the agricultural population 
formed but one-third of the whole community ; but the census 
of 1841 clearly demonstrates that in England, as in France, 
the agricultural population represents two-thirds of the whole 
kingdom. 

A rapid glance at the scale of wages paid to the agricul- 
tural labourers will lay bare the state of destitution in which 
this portion of national capital — the vital power of the 
country — is at present plunged. 

In this examination a division naturally suggests itself, 
occasioned by the legislative change of 1846, as regards the 
corn-laws. I shall, therefore, state what was the condition 
of the agricultural labourer before 1846, and what it is at the 
present time. 

**The rural population," writes Eugene Buret in 1840, 
''will fall by degrees to the condition of Ireland^^ and every 
economist in England recognized this fact before he gave 
utterance to it. 

"In England," says the author upon whose evidence I 
rely, "there are only large and wealthy farmers, andt 
labourers who possess nothing, and who cannot even obtaim 
a spot of ground to cultivate for themselves. They have noj 
property in the soil, neither as owners nor lease-holders ; therej 
is no longer a provincial common in England, on which tl 
poor villager can turn his cow to feed — ^that ordinary pro-i 
perty of the peasant. The labourer is simply a salaried slave,! 
who offers himself at a low price to the farmer, in order to! 
obtain a precarious livelihood, while the latter, not always 

• These strange blunders, as we bave \)€SoT^T«isi"w\Lfc^,\si»^\iOkS&.v*i 
speak for tbemselvea ; they require no comxne-XLt tcwa. ^aA*— ^^* 
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requiring the same number of hands, leaves him many days 
without employment. It is only in the harvest season that 
the rural population ' is fully employed ; and, as we shall 
shortly remark, the highest wages that he obtains during that 
short time is barely sufficient to satisfy his mere ordinary 
wants. 

Every economist in England agrees that the condition of 
the agricultural labourer is daily getting worse and worse ; 
and we have seen that the Poor-law Commissioners recom- 
mend, as the only remedy for these growing evils, that the 
peasantry should emigrate. The Commission agreed to 
expend one pound, eleven shilhngs, and eightpence-halfpenny 
per head, to enable the agricultural poor to change their 
miserable state, by migrating to the great centres of manu- 
facturing industry, where there was some hope of finding 
labour and bread. 

What was the result of such a proceeding ? Tom from 
their stationary habits, the agricultural class became a nomade 
race ; they crowded the manufacturing districts, disturbed 
the scale of wages amongst workmen, and formed the nucleus 
of that army of vagabonds and mendicants which lined the 
high roads and besieged the workhouses. 

I shall cite an authority, in addition to E. Buret, that even 
the most fanatical defenders of landed property will not dai*e 
to disavow. 

"Formerly," writes Sir Walter Scott, m 1830, in the 
Quarterly Review, "in England every villager had his cow 
and pig, and a bit of ground attached to his house. Where 
one farmer holds land now, there were thirty little farmers 
formerly ; so that we have a single individual as rich as 
thirty farmers used to be, and twenty-nine miserable 
labourers, without employment, one half of whom are too 
many for the demands of labour. The only useful occupation 
the latter fill at present is to pay, when they are able, a rent 
of about thirty shillings per annum for the cottages which 
tliej^ inhabit,^* 
The Westminster Review exclaimed, tvro -jeaaa \B^«t> vckiim 
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more general terms, "we boast of our intelligence and our 
progress, yet the cultivator of the soil, the peasant, is descend- 
ing by degrees to that condition in which he will be no longer 
able to support himself." 

The Reports of the Poor-law Commissioners in 1 835, clearly 
estabUsh the fact that the English labourer, in a material point 
of view, is in a more deplorable condition than the Colonial 
slave ; and that he endures all the sufferings and humihations 
of slavery, without its physical enjoyments. 

Thirty-one heads of families, living at Bedlow, in the county 
of Buckingham, addressed, in 1835, a letter to the joint-com- 
missioners, which contained the following details : 

" The parish pays to every head of a family seven shillings 
per week. During harvest-time, which lasts about a month, 
they can earn fifteen shillings per week ; but that is all the 
wages they are certain of obtaining throughout the year. The 
labourers, therefore, absolutely depend for a bare subsistence 
upon the rates, which leaves them nothing for clothing, lodg- 
ing, and fuel. They are fortunate if the earnings at harvest- 
time leave them sufficient to pay their rent, which averages 
sixty shillings each." 

Here is a sample of the language of these unfortunate 
creatures : — ** Many of us, when we go before the magistrate 
at two o'clock, have had nothing to eat since the over-night. 
We only ask for a bit of ground, at a high rent, to grow pota- 
toes upon, but nobody will let us have any." 

On the opening of the session of 1835, when England con- 
gratulated herself upon the official increase of her export trade, 
the Crown was obliged to announce to Parliament the increase 
of misery, and to acknowledge the weakness of the Govern- 
ment. 

'* His Majesty informs you," said the chancellor, in the 
name of the King, " that, during the last year, the export of 
English manufactured productions has exceeded that of any 
preceding year. 

** His Majesty is concerned to o\i^et'^fe^'8J^/'«^^^'>^^^'^ "^^ 
5^05 of commercial activity, ^stie&s Tii«m&&^\»S^Vstf^^s^^^^'^ 
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parts of the kingdom, among the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural classes. 

** It would he consolatory to the paternal feelings 'of his 
Majesty, to see certain measures proposed with the view of 
removing the depression which weighs upon all classes of his 
subjects, and which would be at the same time compatible 
■with the general and permanent interests of the nation." 

In 1833, an inquiry was set on foot to investigate, as it 
were, the Poor-law Amendment Act. Before the reader can 
appreciate the state of misery in which England was involved 
at that period, it is necessary to read the inquiry throughout ; 
but I shall content myself with citing one fact : — In Oxford- 
shire the farmers said that they could employ a greater num- 
ber of hands, but the poor-rate left them nothing for wages. 
In short, I find in the parish of Ramsden, certainly not an 
exceptional case, that the poor-rate amounted to twenty-five 
shillings per acre, upon land under cultivation ; and that a 
property let for six hundred and forty-five pounds, tithe-free, 
paid, in 1833, four hundred and twenty- seven pounds towards 
the civil-list of the poor. 

The object of the law of 1834 was to abolish all out-door 
relief, and to compel the poor to rely upon their own exertions 
for a subsistence. The law only granted the poor man relief 
at the expense of his personal liberty, and compelled him to 
work at some mechanical employment, which rapidly exhausted 
his strength. 

Have the hopes, which were based upon the bill of 1834, 
been realized ? No — as I shall presently show, 'when treating 
of the law which specially applies to the poor. The crowded 
workhouses forced the authorities to return gradually to the 
old system, either by the distribution of food, or in allowing 
better wages to the halest labourers. 

As regards the period which transpired between 1840, and 
the repeal of the corn-laws, in 1846, I shall continue the cita- 
tion of evidence, which is equally incontestable. 

In the year 1845, wages were from seven to eight shillings 
per week> in the most favoured of the agricultural counties. 
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In the middle and northern counties, wages rose from ten to 
twelve shillings per week ; but all authorities agree that the 
field-labourer cannot support his family on less than fifteen 
shillings at least. And it may be asked whether the latter 
sum is sufficient for the necessary wants of a household, com- 
prising, at the lowest, five persons ? In fact, it is generally 
admitted by the English economists, that the labourer can 
only obtain eight months' work during the year, which reduces 
his income, according to the above scale, to twenty pounds per 
annum ; and from this sum he has to deduct three pounds for 
rent, eleven pounds six shillings for com, allowing one quarter 
per head, and assuming the latter to be forty- five shillings per 
quarter. The expenditure for bread and lodging, which are 
absolutely necessary, leaves then only seven pounds per annum 
for clothing, firing, lights, and other little household wants ; 
so that the labourer has about fourpence-halfpenny, head by 
head, to subsist upon. 

I again demand, whether such a remuneration can be con- 
sidered sufficient ? 

The Poor-law Commissioners published a special Report in 
1843, upon the employment of women and children in agri- 
culture, and they have not hesitated to state that the lownesB 
of wages, and the nature of the work, effected a complete 
social revolution. 

Destruction of family ties, abasement of the affections — 
such were the first results of that new order of things. In 
order to make up the scantiness -of his wages, the labourer sent 
his wife and his children to the fields, and by that means the 
poor creatures riveted still closer the chains that bound them 
to misery. 

In the southern counties, when the head of a family received 
relief from the parish, the latter had the right to take his 
children from him, if they were nine years old, and to appren- 
tice them to farmers, provided they were sent to no greater a 
distance than forty miles. That abuse amounted to real 
slavery, and there was not the shghtest violation of the truth 
when it was designated as the traffic in infanta. 
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The treatment of apprentices, by the farmers, is indeed de- 
plorable ; the children being exposed to the vilest drudgery, 
and completely destitute of instruction. The master has the 
power to deprive them of all communication with their fami- 
lies ; and so disgusted are they with their work, and with being 
separated from their relations, that they only desire to sever 
the chain of their servitude, when they form recruits for crime 
and rascality. The " Inquiry " leaves no doubt on this 
head. 

These few remarks prove, beyond a doubt, that the condition 
I of the agricultural labourers must, necessarily, become worse. 
I What was true in 1830, and in 1840, was still more so in 1846, 
I when the change of legislation in com had interposed. 
What has passed since 1846 ? 

iThe price of a day's labour has necessarily fallen with the 
price of corn ; and the " Inquiry " shows that wages have 
been regulated by the same rule as the latter, while the 
labourer, always unable to defend himself, has been sacrificed. 

The agricultural counties, which the "Inquiry" has ex- 
amined, are fifteen in number — the coimties of Buckingham, 
Berks, Wilts, Oxford, Devon, Somerset, Cornwall, Dorset, 
Suffolk, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Hampshire, 
Norfolk, and Essex. Are these sufiicient to afford an exact 
measure of the average condition of agriculture in England ? 
There can be no doubt upon the subject, for the conditions 
are everywhere the same, and the distress has Uttle or no varia- 
tion. It may be remarked, also, that were it otherwise — were 
any considerable difference to obtain — the equiUbrium would 
soon be observed between one county and another. 

" In the counties of Buckingham and Oxford," says the 
** Inquiry," **the labourers, a short time ago, received from 
ten shillings and sixpence to eleven shillings per week, but now 
they are reduced to ten shillings, and even nine shillings per 
week ; and if we judge according to the level to which things 
are tending, they will be obliged to accept nine shillings per 
week, as the average wages for the two counties." 

In the counties of Wilts and Berks, according to a calcula- 
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fion of wages during harvest-time, the average per annnm did 
not exceed seven shillings and sixpence per week. Women, 
generally, have only sixpence per day, and during the last 
harvest they did not earn more than three shillings and six- 
pence per week, in Wiltshire. 

There is an example, cited hy the " Inquiry," which shows 
the normal condition of a labourer in Wiltshire : it relates to 
the father of a family with seven children, the eldest, a daughter, 
» of eight years. His wages were, occasionally, eight shillings 
per week, but at the time he fell in with the correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle, he was only receiving seven shillings, 
and out of that sum he was obliged to maintain nine persons. 

The correspondent of the Chronicle, desirous of ascertaining 
the expenditure of this family, obtained the following answers 
to his inquiry : 

"When are you paid?" ''Saturday night; sometimes 
only once a fortnight." 

" How do you spend your money ?" " I begin by putting 
aside a shilling for rent ; then I go to the grocer's, and buy 
provisions for the week, afterwards I take something home for 
Sunday's dinner. I buy two ounces of tea for sixpence ; but 
though sugar is cheap, I cannot afford that expense. Some- 
times we have a little treacle, but rarely ; the tea we take 
without anything in it." 

" Do you buy meat V '* Sometimes on a Sunday we have a 
bit of bacon, half-a-pound, perhaps, which costs about five- 
pence." 

•' Half-a-pound for nine persons?" "Yes; it is scarcely 
enough to give us all a taste, but we cannot afford that expense 
other days of the week." 

" Do you buy your bread, or make it yourselves ?" " We, 
buy it as we want it. We have not sufiicient fire to make it 
ourselves, which I regret, for there is great saving in doing 



so. 



" How many loaves do you eat, yourself, your wife, and 
your children ?" " Seven gallons of bread, at least." 
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" What is a gallon of bread ?" " It id a quantity wMch 
weighed, fonnerly, eight pounds and eleven ounces ; but now- 
a-days, it rarely exceeds eight pounds. The workhouse 
contractors deceive themselves, when they make it weigh more 
than eight pounds." 

'*What is the price of a gallon?" " Tenpence. Bread is 
not dear now-a-days, but the bakers pinch us in the weight." 

'* Seven gallons of bread, at tenpence each, that makes five 
shillings and tenpence, does it not ?" " That must be so, as 
you say so." 

*' Do you always eat seven gallons of bread per week ?" 
" No ; rarely more than six." 

" Then you spend five shillings at the baker's, and you 
make up the difference with potatoes and greens?" " Yes." 

"What do you do with the remaining money?" *'We 
buy sometimes a hundred of coals, which costs one shilling, or 
one shilling and threehalfpence, ready money, and one shilling 
and fourpence if we ask for credit. For one workman who 
pays ready money, there are forty who are not able." 

" How long does a hundred of coals last you ?" " Nearly 
fifteen days." 

" You calculate your fuel, then, at eightpence per week ?" 
" Yes." 

" Do you buy anything else ?" *' A little salt butter, from 
sixpence-halfpenny to tenpence per pound. We go, for that 
purpose, to the best market, sir ; and at the best it is some- 
times only fit to grease cart wheels." 

" But your money must be nearly consumed, how do you 
manage to buy butter ?" " We do not always buy it, when 
we do we are obliged to pinch in something else." 

*' How do you buy your clothing ?" " Without squeezing 
it from harvest-wages, it would be impossible to get any at 

all." 

" We are compelled," says the Morning Chronicle, " to ask 
ourselves how poor people can live upon the above calculation ; 
for nine persons — many families are still more numerous in 
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England — are compelled to exist upon the receipt of eight 
shillings per week^ the details of which are as follows : 



Rent 

Tea 

Bacon 

Bread 

Soap 

Fuel 
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• • • • 
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" This is not an exceptional case," says the author of thd 
Inquiry." "The labourer, whose condition we have 
sketched, earns upon an average, during nine months of the 
year, the same wages as the labourers of Wiltshire." Shall 
we be told that we have taken no account of the little advan- 
tages which a labourer generally finds, working near a farm, 
and which renders his position more easy — in short, that he 
can rear a pig ? The author of the ** Inquiry " observes, 
" that it is all very fine upon paper, but how many labourers 
out of a dozen, in the counties of Buckingham, Berks, Wilts, 
and Oxford, rear a pig — is there one ? If there be, it is rare 
that he tastes it himself." 

For farm servants, wages are equally low. At Thame fair, 
in Wiltshire, the reduction was one shilling per week ; the 
wages there are now seven shilUngs, and, according to all ap- 
pearance, they will fall to six shillings. The farmers of 
Wilts and Berks have agreed, at their meetings, to adopt 
that scale. 

"My master," said a labourer, "has not yet reduced his 
wages, but he knows how to pinch upon other things." " How 
much does he give ?" " Eight shillings." " Then, how can 
he save the difference between eight and six shillings ?" " How? 
he discharges a part of his men, whom he generally kept on, 
during the winter. Besides the saving which he effects in 
doing this, he finds the means to screw an extra day or so out 
of the men, by lengthening the time of work," «• What mo- 
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•* Inquiry," '* hardly suffices a labourer, but with the reduc- 
tions of lost time, whatever may be the cause, it is impossible 
to comprehend how they live." *' There are some weeks," 
said a poor devil to the correspondent of the Chronicle, *' when 
I earn only four shillings, at others less still, and when it 
rains we earn nothing at all." 

According to the farmers, the condition of the labourer 
otight to be better now-a-days than formerly, and this is the 
way they prove it : 

*' With eight shillings per week, and wheat at forty-two 
shillingi^ per quarter, the labourers are better off than though 
they earned nine shillings, and paid at the rate of fifty-six 
shillings per quarter for their wheat." But, in reality, wages 
are not eight shillings per week ; for the greater portion of 
the year they do not exceed seven shillings, and during the 
last fortnight, they have been generally reduced to six shil- 
lings. 

To illustrate this subject, the "Inquiry" produces the 
testimony of a labourer whose wages before harvest were one 
shilling and fourpence a day, and who, since then, has suc- 
cessively experienced a fall from one shilling and twopence to 
one shilling. 

" We can get more bread," said the labourer, " with the 
same quantity of money ; that is an advantage, without doubt; 
I but in reducing our wages, the farmers have not lowered our 
i rents. When I earned nine shillings per week, I paid, during 
the same time, eighteenpence for rent ; and now I must pay 
as much, although I don't earn more than six shillings per 
week. Seed-time is almost finished, and we shall find our- 
selves without work. 

** When we have no money to buy bread mth, what does it 
matter to us whether it be dear or cheap ?" 

In the northern part of Norfolk, the labourer earns, upon 
an average, nine or ten shillings per week ; in the eastern por- 
tion wages are much lower. In the southern and western 
districts, they vary from eight to nine shillings, always ex- 
cluding lost time. In many parishes wages are less, and for 
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the most part of the year do not exceed seven shillings^ often 
not even six shillings. At Wymondham, a labourer employed 
upon a large farm declared that his wages were reduced from 
eight shillings to five shillings and sixpence per week. 

In a portion of Essex, in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, wages are ten shilHngs per week ; but these are paid 
principally by farmers who supply the London markets. The 
northern and western parts of the county pay lower wages, the 
rate generally averaging full three shillings per week less than 
other localities. There is great suffering in many parts of the 
county, especially about Saffron Walden, Clavering, and in 
those quarters which border immediately upon Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Hertfordshire. 

To believe the farmers, the condition of the labourers is not 
so bad as it appears to be. The rent of his cottage, according 
to them, is only one shilling per week, and he has cheaper 
markets to buy his food at ; but the " Inquiry" has placed 
this matter in a clear light : " At Clavering, the rent varies 
from two pounds ten shillings to three pounds ten shillings, 
and some cottages pay as high as four pounds per year." 

Read what a large farmer said to the correspondent of the 
Chronicle on this head : "A labourer, with a family of five 
children, can buy enough bread with six diillings per week, if 
he has the lowest quality ; he generally pays his rent with his 
harvest money ; he gets his clothing somehow, sometimes it is 
given to him ; and when he is without work, why then we put 
him in the workhouse. Thus, you see, Sir, with six shillings 
per week he is amply provided for." 

These cruel words exactly measure the coldly selfish feelings 
which animate the class of farmers ; and these calculations are 
made with the most precise rigour, not so much to enable the 
labourer to Hve, as to prevent him from dying of hunger ; 
and when he can no longer work, it is sufficient that an 
asylum is found for him in the Union, where he is separated 
from his wife and children. 

In the county of Durham, wages have a constant ten- 

p 
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dency to fall ; and the fanners allege, as an excuse, that the 
low price of wheat alone occasions the fall. 

Northumberland is in the same condition. In Cumberland, 
wages have been, for these last four months, from nine to ten 
guineas per annum ; they have fallen, however, to seven or 
eight guineas. In Hampshire, the maximum of wages is seven 
shillings per week. 

Hence a conclusion may be drawn from the facts which I 
have narrated, perfectly conformable to that which results 
from an examination of the other branches of English produc- 
tion — depression of wages, increase of distress, impossibility 
for the labourer to earn sufficient food for his family. Such is 
the condition of labour in England, so proud of the progress of 
her agriculture ! 

" In regard to a situation, so intolerable to the labourer, it 
will not be without interest," says the author of the " In- 
f quiry," ** if we investigate the accounts furnished by the in- 
^^ spector of prisons, for the year 1847. We there find that the 
average expense of each prisoner is twenty-seven pounds nine 
shillings and ninepence per annum, while a labourer, were he 
employed all the year round, could only earn twenty pounds 
sixteen shillings, or about eight shillings per week ; but he 
cannot earn even that. If sickness spares him, the variations 
of the seasons compel him to lose, more or less, several days, 
weeks, or months ; and if we suppose him to escape all these 
accidents, with only himself to look to, he will find his posi- 
tion worse than that of the thief, condemned to prison. But, 
supposing him to have a wife and five children, which is com- 
monly the case, the average of his expenditure for each mem- 
ber of his family will be reduced to three pounds per head, 
little more than the ninth part of the cost of a prisoner," 

If the whole family were in prison, the cost to the state 
would amount to two hundred pounds ; they now receive for 
their labour twenty pounds sixteen shilHngs per annum. 

The portion of expenditure allotted to each member of a 
family, comprising seven persons, is one shilling and three- 
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halfpence ; while in the workhouse of Liskeard, one of the 
hest administered in England, each pauper is allowed ahout 
two shillings per week, without calculating his individual charge 
upon the general expenses of the estahlishment. 

What a multitude of sad reflections arise from the ahove 
comparison ! A nation which prides itself in marching at the 
head of civilization, which flatters itself with taking the ini- j 
tiative in all philanthropic measures, condemns the honest] 
lahourer to envy the fate of the guilty, whom justice has' 
stricken dovm ! To those who humbly accept life, vrith its 
crowd of sufferings and misery, this country accords the liberty 
of dying vnth hunger, or of vegetating within the narrow walla 
of a workhouse ! 



CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MISERY IN THE AGRICULTURAL 

COUNTIES. 

It is easy to demonstrate to those who may not be en- 
lightened by the contents of the preceding chapter, that 
insufliciency and uncertainty of wages have plunged the field- 
labourer into the most frightful misery. The pen, alas ! 
sinks under the pressure of the dark materials, for two 
volumes of the " Inquiry" can scarcely contain them. 

At the crossway of the roads which line the agricultural 
counties, it is not uncommon to meet' with groups of 
labourers begging the passers-by for work. " We are strong 
and willing," they exclaimed, "vdU you not. give us something 
to do ?" It has been reserved for England to degrade the 
sacred right of labour down to mendicity ; and this fact, 
gathered from an authentic source, explains the sad effects of 
competition, which the farmer inflicts upon the labourer, and 
upon the whole rural population. 

After describing the miserable huts in which the rural 
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labourers are ca-owded, the " Inquiry," from which I gather 
the following information, remarks : '^That the condition of 
the savages of America is a hundred times preferable^ that 
their wigwams are palaces compared to the huts inhabited by 
the labourers ; that their clothing is more comfortable, and 
their food more substantial/' 

So the journalists of London, after going over the whole 
circle of modem civilization, pronounce the people of England 
as having sunk as low as the red-skins of America ; and it is 
not merely as regards the physical condition that the com- 
parison holds good ; even in his ignorance and brutality, the 
Indian need scarcely yield to the EngUsh peasant. The 
judgment of England upon herself is so grave, that we shall 
repeat shortly the precise terms in which it is conveyed. 

I shall not follow the " Inquiry" in its general description 
of the habitations, where the rural population are huddled 
together. It would serve no good purpose to describe the 
huts in which the labourers live as a heap of ruins, although 
true — to say that it is impossible to reach them without 
walking through mud, that the doors and windows let the 
rain freely pass through them, that the floor of the rooms is 
damp and muddy, that the inmates of these sad dvrellings are 
covered with rags and vermin, emacia'ted by fever and 
hunger, — that the mother, the father, and the children of 
every age and sex are huddled together on a heap of rotten 
straw, and in a single room. This is no new thing in happy 
England, for the metropohshas already familiarised the reader 
with these distressing pictures. 

All the counties visited by the Morning Chronicle invariably 
presented the same spectacle ; and I shall cite, upon the 
authority of that journalist, the village of Towersey, about a 
mile from Thame, in Oxfordshire, as the completest specimen 
of wretchedness in the provinces. 

The agricultural population, grouped round the great rural 
districts, is in no better condition, as regards health and 
comfort, than that which lives in purely agricultural villages. 
Salisbury, Aylesbury, and Windsor, have nothing to envy the 
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desolate habitations of the counties of Oxford and Buck- 
ingham. The Duck End quarter of Aylesbury defies all 
description, and Windsor has not changed since 1832, when 
ParUament classed it among the healthiest villages of the 
kingdom. 

What frightful ravages the cholera made in these villages, 
where want and fever had been so long preparing its victims ! J 
There is a village, five miles from Aylesbury, called Gibraltar, ' 
where the cholera raged so fearfully, that it decimated the 
population in a single day. 

Do you wish to know at how high a rate these miserable 
cottages are let ? According to the " Inquiry," it varies from 
two to six shillings per week, and is regulated according to 
the caprice or the avarice of the proprietor. 

For example, the author of the " Inquiry,'* while describing 
the terrible distress which exists among the rural population 
of the counties of Buckingham, Oxford, Berks, arid Wilts, 
declares that he could not possibly conceive such afflicting 
revelations to be made of other countries. However, to 
qualify his description of Somersetshire and Devonshire, the 
author acknowledges at the outset that they have long enjoyed 
the reputation of being the most miserable of the agricultural 
districts, and that they stand the lowest, while Lincolnshire 
occupies the highest place in the scale of social comfort. 
Everywhere you observe habitations in ruin, although they 
are inhabited. Here, a house comprising four rooms, each 
containing a whole family ; there, a hovel, whose roof is sunk 
into the first floor, where the ground apartment serves for the 
purposes of cooking, eating, and sleeping, and for every want 
of a family composed of seven persons. And those proofs of 
misery are not confined to remote and sequestered parts of 
the country; they are to be seen along the highways, as 
though the destitution of the labourer and the oppression of 
the proprietor should be made more manifest. 

If we observe these things in the high roads," says the 

Inquiry," " what must be the condition of the interior of the 
country? Not only have the proprietors neglected to build 
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new houses for the wants of a growing population, but they 

have neglected to repair the old ones, and, in some instances, 

have even accelerated their destruction. In a parish, situate 

between Houlton and the coast, the greater portion of which 

belongs to Sir Edward Elton, the system appears to be to 

lessen the number of habitations. Upon the estate of Sir £. 

Elton, six cottages tumbled of themselves, or were demolished^ 

every year : and as each cottage contained, upon an average, 

seven persons, the estate was eased annually of forty->two 

individuals, and the poor-rates diminished in proportion. 

True, it frequently occurred that the expelled inmates found 

a refuge among their neighbours, and still became chargeable 

to the parish, although the cottages disappeared ; yet Sir E. 

Elton, like others of his station, in the course of time were 

eased of these encumbrances upon the poor-rate. This is 

J called clearing an estate, for the English language suppHes a 

* I hypocritical term for every crime of the aristocracy. As the 

1 1 estates are cleared after this fashion, the land is converted 

y into pasture, and the rearing of cattle is substituted for the 

^ cultivation of com — the animal expels his superior, man. 

. Such is the aim of the great landed proprietors. Solitudinem 

Ifaciunt — ^they create a solitude around them, in order to make 

things cheaper, and pay less taxes. 

" The cottages are generally built of mud mixed vnth small 
stones, and have only two rooms, the vnndows of which are 
merely bored in the walls, and instead of glass, bits of old 
bottles are trelliced with lead, so as to afford a gUmmering of 
light. And when the latter fail, bits of old rags supply 
their place, so that, instead of being apertures for Ught, they 
frequently intercept the free circulation* of air.*' 

When the famUies are numerous, which is frequently the 
case, what must be the sufferings of the inmates of such 
vnretched habitations ? The author of the " Inquiry," wishing 
to see the upper room of one of these cottages in the parish of 
Southleigh, found nothing but a common loft, to which the 
children of two or three years of age were obliged to ascend 
by means of a ladder, and a day seldom elapsed without a fall 
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in one way or other. Fortunately, these young creatures 
fell upon a soft and muddy floor, which, in this sense, was an 
advantage. 

The hou^e ahutting upon this cottage had no hetter 
appearance, nor a more convenient arrangement. The walls 
had formerly been covered with ivy; the roots were still 
visible on the plaster-surface; had they pulled them oui 
the whole edifice would have crumbled to pieces. Tl 
miserable domicile was empty, and was condemned t^ 
destruction. Its former inmate, a poor woman, had been 
dead six weeks ; and the unfortunate creature's death was 
accelerated by the unhealthiness of the place. The windows 
had no glass in them ; and the atmosphere within and 
without the building was of the same temperature. The wind 
whistled through this wretched cabin ; the rain entered with x 
the same freedom, and frequently covered both the floor and ff 
the bed ; and during winter, the snow sometimes was as deep 
within as without the rickety old place. 

And who was the unfortunate creature whose existence was 
so miserable, and whose only consolation at the last pinch 
were her neighbours, as wretched as herself. A woman, who 
had been in the service of the proprietor for twenty-five 
years ! The author of the " Inquiry," by way of contrast, 
cites the case of a favourite horse in the same neighbour- 
hood, whose master fed it upon cordials and sugar, when it 
could no longer eat forage, in order to lengthen its life. 
*' Alas ! poor Betty !" exclaims the correspondent of the 
Chronicle, in allusion to the woman, '* your fate was not so 
fortunate as that of the dumb animal." 

The damp condition of all these cottages was the cause of 
several painful maladies among the greater portion of their 
inmates. The floors of these habitations, to speak truly, 
had the appearance of a recent inundation, which was 
invariably the case after a heavy rain, when the wet was 
sucked up by old rags in the shape of a sponge ; and the 
poor inmates were compelled to use this method of absorbing 
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the wet, or the floor of their dwellings would have heen no 
hetter than a muddy pool. 

What adds to the infamy of this state of things is the 
fact that these .miserable habitations are let at a comparatively 
high rate. The average rent of these cottages is fifty shillings 
per annum. 

In the midst of this deep distress, the correspondent . of 
the Chronicle cannot refrain from expressing his serious 
apprehensions, as to the fate of what he calls the superior 
^ classes. Everywhere, without exception, he perceives the 
$ germs of disaffection, of anger, and hatred, springing up 
lagainst the proprietors ; and, irrespective of the feelings of 
jcharity or of duty, he believes that prudence alone will compel 
them to adopt a more humane line of policy. The labourers, 
in fact, are beginning to understand that they have a right to 
live ; and they say that that right will never be fully acknow- 
ledged, so long as the land remains in a few hands, instead of 
being apportioned for life to those who cultivate it. On 
finding these ideas so widely spread among the labourers, the 
author of the " Inquirjr^' asks, " Where shall this social 
tendency stop, whose accompHshment appears so easy to 
minds destitute of political intelligence, and whose only school 
has been that of misery ?" 

The " Inquiry" dwells specially upon the repulsive aspect, 
and the heart-breaking scene, which the houses presented in the 
parishes of the western and southern counties. ' * I visited," says 
the writer, '* one of these buildings situate on the borders of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, a short distance from Launceston. 
It comprised two houses, and each contained two rooms, with a 
family in each room. In the first, there was a complete house- 
hold — husband, wife, and five children ; in the second, there 
was a family of ten persons. There were only two beds in the 
second room, one occupied by the father, the mother, and two 
children ; the other by six children, lying head and feet 
together. The eldest daughter was fifteen or sixteen years 
old; the eldest son was about fourteen. It did not seem 
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possible to live in so small a space' without being smothered. 
The beds were large, and almost filled the room. This is the 
normal state of all the counties that I haye visited; and 
there are but few exceptions, unhappily. Yes, in all the coun- 
ties, misery^ is general ; and I cannot find the colours varied 
enough, nor sufficiently sombre, to repeat these heart-breaking 
pictures. Once become convinced of the melancholy truth, 
that poverty is universal, and there is but little difference in 
the evil, except its relative intensity." 

I have already detailed, in a preceding chapter, the interro- 
gatory of a Wiltshire labourer, and to instruct the reader more 
completely, I will submit to his observation the answers of a 
working-man at Southleigh, whose condition seemed better 
than that of the greater portion of his neighbours. We shall 
be enabled to judge how far distress can pervade this numerous 
class of men, and the amount of suffering they are obhged to 
endure. 

The family mentioned by the " Inquiry" was composed of 
five persons — the father, the mother, a son, and two daughters. 
The father and son earned seven shillings per week, when they 
could get work; the eldest daughter, who made lace, also 
earned a trifle, but none of the family were constantly occu- 
pied. They had lived in the same house for twenty years, at 
a rental of one shilling per week ; but during the last year 
they were unable to pay their landlord, who pushed them 
hard, in order that they should quit. 

"The cottage had two rooms, the walls were mud and 
stones, the roof was thatched with straw ; there was one win- 
dow in each room. Three of the external walls presented 
large cracks, one of which extended from top to bottom of the 
whole front, and seriously menaced the stability of that frail 
edifice. The whole family slept in the upper room, which was 
badly lit by a small window, and seemed ready to tumble to 
pieces. The floor bent and creaked under the foot, and the 
atmosphere within was foetid in the extreme. 

« * Why,' exclaimed the hostess of this wretched habitation 
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to the author of the " Inquiry/* * do you think we would put 
pigs in this hovel V 

" She had just Ut a fire with some faggot- wood. * What are 
you doing V demanded the correspondent of the Chronicle, 

*' ' The dinner.* 

"'What is it made of?' 

"•Broths.* 

" ' Broths— what is that V 

* Wait awhile, and you shall see.' 
She placed a small pot on the fire, half filled with water. 

When the water hegan to boil, she put in a little salt, then a 
morsel of meat, which the curate's daughter had given her that 
morning, and last of all a few crumbs of bread, which would 
make about a mouthful. After a few minutes she took off the 
pot, then poured the contents on a plate, and this was the 
dinner for the whole family. It was, in fact, hot bread and 
water. 

" * Do you never eat butcher's meat ?' 

** ' We cannot get it.' 

* I think you could manage a piece of ground V 
' Yes, Sir, but we cannot plant any more potatoes.' 

" • Why ?' 

" ' We are afraid of the disease.' 

** * Is it a great loss to you V 

" * Yes, Sir, very great.' 

" * Is bread cheaper than it was ?' 

« * Yes, Sir.' 

" ' Then you are better off?' 

" * We should be, if they had not reduced our wages, and if 
we had the potatoes. . But however cheap may be the bread, 
we must earn something to pay for it, and there is no work.' " 

Do we find, in this painful investigation, a country where 
the condition of the rural labourer is less satisfactory ? Alas ! 
no. Every step we take, misery assumes a fresh aspect. 

In Cornwall, there are two, three, and even four tenants 
and sub-tenants in each house, which contains at the most but 
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two rooms. The principal tenant crowds his family into one 
room, and leaves the other to the sub-tenants. In a house 
visited by the " Inquirer," three men slept in one bed ; but, 
ordinarily, there are two beds in the room of the sub-tenants, 
and each bed is occupied by two persons. To the question of how 
much rent she paid, the mistress of one of the lodgings replied — 
that she paid four pounds per annum, besides poor-rates, which 
amounted to several shiUings in the course of the year. " The 
poor in the workhouse," she added, " are much better ofF than 
we are, yet we pay for their support." 

" I had just visited the workhouse," continues the ** In- 
quirer," ** and could not contradict the truth of that remark. 
There is not an inmate of the workhouse who is not better fed 
and lodged than the workman. 

** The forty-five thousand individuals who are employed in 
agricultural labour, in the county of Cornwall, are in no bettei' 
condition than the poor creatures whom I have just described. 
Hear this peasant : * Our sleeping- room,' said he, * was occu- 
pied by myself, my wife, my five children, and two women who 
were on the point of being put to bed. After their deUvery, 
which took place in the same room, we were then eleven in 
number. When the women left with their children, two men 
filled up their places.' " 

After reciting this case, the ** Inquirer" presents one of 
those contrasts which are so common amongst the aristocracy 
of England. " The tourist who runs over the Highlands will 
meet vnth a pretty little lake, between Loch-Lomond and 
Glencoe, on which the Marquis of Breadalbane has built a 
suinptuous hunting-box, in the midst of a beautifully wooded 
island. Behind, is the enchanting residence of his lordship's 
kennel ; it is a charming little edifice, in the style of Eliza- 
beth, roofed vnth tiles, and carefully protected from dampness 
by warm-air pipes. There the dogs of the noble Marquis live 
in state. The inhabitants of St. Martin would not recognize ^ 
themselves were they lucky enough to obtain even the smallest | 
orner of that princely dog-kennel." t 

What then is the result ? The best workmen in tha ^%f^ 
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of St. Martin emigrated to America ; and should a war spring 
up between the United States and England, they would be the 
first to march against their ungrateful country. That menace 
is engraved upon every letter in the " Inquiry," and it is not 
the only one which the excess of misery has wrung from the 
cast- down children of Great Britain. Witness the impreca- 
tions of the mercantile marine. 

" At Corfe, in Dorsetshire, you might count fourteen per- 
sons in one house, composed of two rooms, and so dilapidated 
was that tenement, that the landlord — and there is no exagge- 
ration in the remark — would have rebuilt it had he required it 
for cattle to feed in." 

In the same place the " Inquirer" found, in a horrible room, 
two beds for the father, the mother, and five children ; and in 
a small hole, six feet by five, the old grandmother, seventy- 
six years of age, was in bed, with a little child, eleven years 
old. This place was let to the inmates for two pounds per 
annum. 

Here is the description of a cottage at Wortham, a parish 
lying between Norfolk and Suffolk : 

** The building outside looked the picture of misery and 
ruin. The room on the ground floor contained a few bits of 
furniture ; there was the fragment of a bed in the upper room, 
upon which slept the husband and wife. In two comers of 
the room were two heaps of indescribable rags, which noted 
the place where seven children, the eldest fourteen years of 
age, slept at night. There was no fire in the room below, and 
the wife was in the greatest misery, as the poor creature 
expected to be put to bed, every hour, of her twelfth child. 
She had only seven Uving ; four were dead. Her husband had 
no work, and the rent of his hovel was no less than four pounds 
per annum." 

At Coombs, near Stowmarket, there are several hovels 
equally as miserable as the one just described. In the course 
of the last three years, this locality, whose population does 
not exceed one thousand souls, has had seventy individuals 
condemned and transported for different crimes, and princi- 
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pally for incendiarism. Let us enter one of the cottages at 
Coombs. 

"The ground-floor was so low, that you could not stand 
upright in it, even without your hat. The floor was brick, 
laid a few inches lower than the level of the common road. In 
rainy, or even damp weather, the inmates are constantly 
obliged to bale out the water, which oozes up between the 
bricks of the floor, or which runs in, over the door-sill, 
making, frequently, a pool before the fire-place, which hap- 
pens to be the lowest part of the room. Damp, everywhere, 
produces mouldiness; and, although the weather was dry, 
the brick-floor was completely himiid. The woman was 
afllicted with an asthma, and shivered with cold ; her feet 
were placed before a miserable fire, the heat of which would 
scarcely warm the bricks upon which it was laid. There 
was a little bit of garden to this miserable hovel. ^ It is not 
large enough to pay for working it,* the husband replied 
to my inquiry. ' I was obliged to sell my last year's potatoes, 
and did not get suflicient to pay for fresh seed.' 

'* He had been out of work for some time ; his wife earned 
one shilling and sixpence per week by washing. They 
received nothing from the parish. ' They will give us 
nothing,' said the man, 'unless we go into the workhouse; 
but, so long as I can earn a sixpence, they shan't separate 
me and my wife. No, no,' he exclaimed, * I would sooner 
tear my flesh from my bones, than they should separate us, 
and confine us hke criminals. I have done nothing to deserve 
that ; I have worked hard all my hfe, and now you see how 
they reward us ! However, there are many worse oif than 
we are ; there is an old man on the road, the father of nine 
children, who has nothing to do to earn a bit of bread. Thank 
God, we have no children.' 

" The Reverend Mr. Baddeley, rector of Halesworth, told 
me of an extreme case of misery. He said that he was 
called to see a poor woman, who was suifering great pain with 
a cancer. Upon a kind of dunghill, laid her unmarried 
daughter, eighteen years of age, in all the pains of childbu:t\i. 
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On the morrow the mother had breathed her last ; the 
daughter had brought forth a child ; and in the same room 
were the corpse of the mother, the daughter and her newly- 
born infant, seven other children, and the father without 
work, all crowding and huddUng together." 

Is it necessary, after these lamentable details, which are the 
reverse of exceptional, for any lengthened dissertation to 
prove that distress has thrown its most hideous mantle over 
every point of England. I may be accused, perhaps, of 
having recourse to passionate language, in order to awaken an 
Itrtiiicial emotion upon these terrible revelations of the 
^' Inquiry ;" then let the Englishman speak in his own lan- 
guage. 

" I visited," adds the English journalist, *' the house of a 
man who had been without work for fifteen days. He was a 
widower, and had six children. The eldest was twelve years, 
and had more the appearance of a bundle of walking rags 
than a human being. How those rags could cover her body is 
more than I could divine ; but, had she once taken them ofiP, 
it would have been morally impossible that she could have 
put them on again. Hence she kept them on, night and day. 
The child slept in this horrid condition ; so, also, did its 
sisters and brothers. No bed, no sheets, no coverhds. Some 
heaps of rags, alive with vermin, and in a worse condition 
than those which covered the family, indicated the place 
where these unfortunate beings momentarily forgot, in sleep, 
their dreadful sufferings. 

"At Thame, in Oxfordshire," says the "Inquirer," "I 
met, upon my road, an old man, who came up to me. He 
was quite infirm, and sustained himself upon a thick stick. 
After saluting him, we entered into conversation, when I 
learned that he had been supported by the parish for many 
years : he informed me that he was an out-door pauper. * I 
have been without work these two years,' said he, * and now I 
receive two shilUngs per week, and half a gallon of bread.' 
' Do you pay your lodging V * Yes, tenpence per week. Ah ! 
ah ! I have been, in my time, in the king's service, and I have 
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worked, in this country, for more than thirty years, and all to 
arrive at that' — alluding to the detested walls of the work- 
house, which rose higher than the trees on the road. * When 
did you quit the service V * I do not recollect ; it is so long 
ago. All that I know is this, — ^it was after the hattle of 
Waterloo. I had some children, hut God has taken them 
from me. I regretted them much ; but blessed be their death, 
for I had nothing to leave them but my misery and my 
griefs.' 

** The food of the labourer and his family consists, princi- 
pally, of bread and potatoes, or turnips. In none of the cot- 
tages that I visited, did I once see a bit of fresh meat ; and it 
was a rare sight to meet with it amongst that impoverished 
class. 

" There were frequent complaints amongst the labourers, 
about their going so far to their work : some of them walked 
a distance of twelve miles, there and back. Why this long 
distance ? Here is the cause : after the law of settlement de- 
termined the place of abode, the labourer was compelled to 
live three years in a parish, before he was entitled to parochial 
rehef. What was the result ? In the neighbourhood of large 
cities, the parishes and the great proprietors destroyed the 
cottages, or expelled the inmates, just before the expiration of 
the term which gave them a right to relief. There were hun- 
dreds of famiUes expelled every year, in almost every rural 
district. It is easy to conceive that these unfortunate beings, 
expelled in this manner from their domiciles, could not find 
shelter in the neighbouring villages,x the proprietors not wish- 
ing to run the risk of imposing fresh charges on the parish. 
Hence they were driven to seek shelter in the most unhealthy 
courts and alleys of the large towns, and, as a consequence, 
they are located a long dist^ce from their work. 

^^Theallotment sy8tem,vih\(^ consists in letting small plots of 
ground to the labourers, has taken some root in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. Good effects were anticipated 
from this measure ; the labourer could cultivate his own vege- 
tables, and sometimes a coomb or two of wheat. BesideSt 
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this occupation kept bim from the public-house, and gave him 
a certain feeUng of independence ; nevertheless, this measure 
operated, generally, against the labourer, as the farmers were 
)pposed to it. Indeed, in several instances, they refused to 
employ a labourer who had an allotment-piece, under the 
)retext that the latter either robbed them, if he grew a bit of 
;om, or was too wearied to do their work, after attending to 
his own. Many of the farmers went so far — it is the 
" Inquirer ** who speaks — as even to forbid the labourer keep- 
ing a pig, for fear the latter should feed it at their expense.'* 

See to what paltry dimensions this vaunted munificence is 
reduced, upon which the philanthropists of the three king- 
doms grew so tender, and the continental economists had the 
ndiveti to pronounce an important reform! This system, 
they said, would restore the rural population ; the latter would 
gain under the form of location what they had lost under the 
form of property ; and, what was that reparation, with the 
restrictions accompanying it ? It was the Irish system ap- 
plied to England and Scotland ; it was an insensate excite- 
ment to premature marriages ; it was, moreover, a new pre- 
mium upon landed property, as the income arising from the 
latter was augmented by letting it out in small portions ; it 
was a return to the serfdom of the eleventh century ; it was 
the last move which the proUtaire of the United Kingdom 
could make, ere he reached the condition of the Irish people. 
The eifect upon labour and wages is not less powerful, by 
applying the manufacturing system to agricultural pursuits, in 
England. The concentration of land in a few hands, and the 
expense of working it under those conditions, must necessa- 
rily weaken the labourer's attachment to the soil. He has no 
hope beyond a labourer ; the roots of his aifection are not 
very deep. In fact, what can nourish a national feeling in a 
country where the altar of the hearth and the empire of do- 
mestic affections are effaced by the terrible necessities of 
poverty without hope — without example. The rural popula- 
tion have but one preocccupation — ^how to find work. The 
adult, and even the father of a family, becomes a wanderer 
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without the slightest regret, for they only leave behind them 
the recollections of misery. 

The farmers have carried out this concentrative system to 
the fullest extent, by consigning their labour to entrepreneurs 
(gang-masters), who recruit their own bands. 

This method is only adopted during harvest-time. For 
every kind of labour which requires a great number of 
hands, and a certain rapidity of execution, the farmer con- 
tracts with the gang-master ; the latter frequently taking in 
carts all the men, women, and children that he can find, 
into the fields, and placing them under the direction of a 
foreman. When this troop of labourers have once reached 
their destination, they never leave until the work is finished ; 
in the meantime, they sleep huddled together in the bams, 
to the great detriment of even their slight morality. 

What does it matter to the farmer, so long as he gets his 
work done cheaply, and quickly ? Has he any regard for the 
decency, or shame, of the working classes ? The gang-master, 
on his side, only chooses his recruits on account of their phy- 
sical strength ; and if we calculate that seventy out of one 
hundred of young girls, engaged in this kind of labour, are 
prostitutes, it is fair to assume that those who have not yet I 
paid tribute to vice must lose their virtue, being placed ini 
contact with so pernicious a neighbourhood. The result^ 
leaves the farmer a good profit — that is all he cares about ; it 
is not his duty to guard the innocence of the working-man's 
daughter. 

It may be conceived how this practice deteriorates the 
condition of the rural population. The inhabitants of a 
parish, who see the work, which they have calculated upon, 
taken from them by wandering bands, will similarly engage 
themselves to a gang-master ; hence, in the course of time, 
all the rural population will be enlisted in travelling com- 
panies, and seeking out labour in bands ; in the meantime 
vagabondage will pass into a social institution, and these 
floating bagnios will become the moral leprosy — the tomb — 
of the provincial race. 
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The landed ci^italist was not satisfied with changing the 
condition of agricultural labour — with haying systematically 
organized the depopulation of the rural districts, by the 
destruction of cottages and the violent expulsion of their 
inmates, but embarked in a more insensate, but not less 
impious, undertaking. 

Following the example of the manufacturing capitalist, who 
has replaced man by steam, the landed proprietors of several 
counties have abandoned the cultivation of com in order to 
rear cattle. Dairy farms in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire have 
superseded the arable, causing a great diminution of labour ; 
and, according to all probability, the repeal of the corn-laws 
will impart a new activity to this system, which is con- 
formable to the interests of the aristocracy, who are groaning 
so grievously beneath the pressure of the mortgagee. 

In fact, a dairy farm of considerable extent can be easily 
managed by a single man and his family ; while, on the con- 
trary, an arable farm, of even moderate extent, will employ 
a greater number of hands, and sometimes requires even 
^1 strangers to assist in its cultivation. Experiments have 
* jstrengthened these homicidal hopes of the landlords; the 
Ugreater number of dairy farms in a district, the less number 
r of hands required, and also the less onerous the poor-rates. 
In the districts where dairy farms have existed for a long 
time — in certain parts of Bucks, Berks, Oxfordshire, &c,— 
the proportion of the indigent, relative to population, is not 
greater than formerly, nor has the population increased ; 
but in the cdunties, where arable have been converted into 
dairy farms, the indigent have considerably increased, because 
the system, as yeU has not had time to diminish the population. 
As regards the system of conversion, the author of the 
*' Inquiry" says : — " Here and there arable land (speaking of 
Hampshire) has been converted into meadow, in order to 
feed cattle, and with the view of obtaining larger supplies of 
milk. Wherever this method has been adopted, numbers of 
labourers have been thrown out of work, and those who are 
kept on are obliged to submit to a considei'able reduction of 
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wages. In other places, where no change at present has 
taken place, although talked about, wages have been lowered, 
as it were, in anticipation. - 

** A Dorsetshire farmer reduced his labourers a shilling per 
week. I asked him whether that was sufficient to obviate 
the difficulties of his position. 'What can I do,' he answered, 
' I cannot get a reduction of rent ; but I am going to turn my 
farm into grazing, and that will cost less and be more profit* 
able.' * How will it cost less ?' I inquired. * I shall employ \ 
less hands,' he replied. ' And what wUl become of the hands V I 
* They must emigrate,' 

*• Yes," adds the " Inquirer,'* " the farmers desire a 
reduction of rent from twenty to twenty-five per cent., and 
when they find that they cannot obtain it, the labourer must 
suffer in the reduction of his wages ; but, as the margin is not 
sufficiently broad for the latter process, they must have re- 
course to the mode of cultivation already indicated." 

The reduction-of-labour system, therefore, has its zealous 
partizans ; it is already practised on a large scale in Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and Hampshire, and will soon be adopted 
throughout the forty counties of England. 

Malthus was well acquainted with the character of the 
people for whom he penned his homicidal lessons ; and, had 
he lived sufficiently long, his triumph would have been com- 
plete, for his principles are being apptied to every branch of 
social economy, Before he appeared, the prosperity of a 
people was measured by the increase of its numbers ; now-^ 
a-days, England believes that she cannot acquire happiness! 
and tranquillity but in the progressive decimation of her $ 
population. Still it is progress, if we may be allowed to I 
qualify, in this way, the anti-social movement of the concen- \ 
trating capitalists, who are carrying England with them, and i 
the hypothesis propounded by M. de Sismondi will become a 
reality. 

Let us suppose, with that judicious observer, that in moving 
a piston the English monarch could perform all the necessary 
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labour for the nation^ then industry and agriculture would not 
require the aid of man. Then, also, would the aristocracy, 
happy and peaceful in the bosom of their wealth — ^no longer 
listening to the importunate clamours of the proUtaire — live 
in a state of isolation worthy of their egotism. 

Well, well ; that hypothesis was propounded as the ex- 
treme exaggeration of a system at once outrageous to human 
dignity and freedom; nevertheless, it is the ideal towards 
which England is marching at this moment. 

One word more on the profound ignorance in which the 
rural population has been kept. According to the Chronicle^ 
it is impossible to sink into hyperbole when speaking of this 
melancholy subject. 

" These poor labourers," he says, " are strangers to every- 
thing which the sUghtest reflective intelligence requires. You 
cannot examine them without being painfully struck with the 
darkness which envelopes their minds, A ray of intelligence, 
a single spark of sentiment, never lights up their eyes, nor 
their expression. The character of their visage is less of man 
than of the brute ; there is nothing to recal the majesty and 
independence of God's creatures. Accost any one of them ; if 
he is not brutally insolent — and it is rare that he is so — you 
will And him timid, and almost trembling. His behaviour, his 
slightest gestures, will bear witness to the inferiority which he 
believes to exist in relation to yourself. He is constrained 
when you speak to him, suspicious when you question him. 
He is manifestly ill at his ease so long as your conversation 
lasts, iand singularly relieved when it ceases." 

The farmers do all they can -to keep the labourer in that 
state of brutishness. The clergy and the aristocracy look 
coolly on, and apparently acquiesce ; butlt is principally among 
the farmers that the greatest obstacle is found, to the develop- 
ment of instruction in the provinces. 

And these are the men who, too often, as guardians of the 
unions, are charged with the education of the poor. If, in 
spite of their repugnance openly manifested, they are obliged 
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to obey the letter of the law, they have taken good care to 
choose incapable masters, in order to carefully preserve the 
ignorance of the labourers. 

Who can feel astonished that, subject to such a regime, the 
labourer of the field should, in every point, be inferior to the ar- 
tisan. The dress of the latter is in harmony with his work and 
his age ; while the field-labourer, awkward, ungainly, stupid in 
all his movements, still bears with embarrassment the long frock 
of past ages. His education is but Uttle advanced beyond that 
of his fathers, in the time of WiUiam the Conqueror. He has 
not changed since the eleventh century ; such as he was then, 
such is he at the present day — a physical scandal, a moral 
enigma, a human mummy. 

" Again," continues the " Inquirer," " what is his life ? 
It floats constantly between labour and charity. The doctor 
of the parish presides at his birth, often illegitimate ; his de- 
bilitated frame is swathed in linen furnished by some charitable 
individual, or by a benefit club. During the irregular inter- 
vals of labour, from his childhood, a charity-school has 
afforded him the coarsest education. When works fails, when 
age or sickness prevent him working, the workhouse is his 
refuge. 

" In his sickness he is visited by the parish doctor, and 
assisted by his club ; at his death, the expense of his inter- 
ment is paid by the wages of his companions, if the club, of 
which he is a member, is not bankrupt. Is the club closed — 
as too frequently occurs — ^the parish will find four planks for 
his coffin ; four of his neighbours, perhaps poorer than him- 
self, will sacrifice half a day's wages to bear him, gratuitously, 
to the place in the church-yard reserved for the indigent. Such 
is the manner in which he is restored to that earth, which, 
during half a century, in seed time and harvest, he has 
moistened with his sweat and enriched by his labour ! 

** Such is, without any exaggeration, the manner in which 
the agricultural labourers live and die." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THIEVEEY THE DEATH -CLUBS THE BOUGHTON EIOT— 

BEBECCAITES INCENDIAEY SOCIETIES. 

With the facts before him, narrated in the preceding chap- 
ter, the reader may marvel how it is that want does not pro- 
duce wider gaps in the rural population ; how, in spite of such 
general penury, the labourers can prolong their miserable ex- 
istence. Must we attribute it to the charitable disposition of 
English society ? But individual charity is powerless against 
an evil whose enormity defies all cure. As to official charity, 
it has nothing but its workhouses, and every means has been 
adopted to make them an object of dread and horror. Again 
I ask, how is it possible for the labourer, with his low wages, 
and loss of time, to support himself? 

The problem naturally explains itself, in the numerous 
avowals of the ** Inquiry." The support which is indispensa- 
ble to the labourer, and without which he and his family must 
die of hunger, is unfortunately obtained by means which the 
law condemns. Among the numerous farmers interrogated by 
the correspondent of the Chronicle, there was not one who did 
not complain of the robberies committed upon him. His 
fields and his gardens, his stables and his outhouses, and even 
his granary — all pay the tithe which misery exacts from 
them. The labourer, generally, sends the youngest members 
of his family on these marauding excursions. If these young 
thieves are not incited by their parents, they are impelled by 
the feelings of want, and are sure of the comphcity and 
praise of their kindred when they return with the spoils of 
their expeditions. The returns of criminal justice, which 
exhibit, annually, a progressive increase in crimes committed 
by children under ten years of age, but too fully confirm 
the declarations of the " Inquiry." Besides, whenever the 
labourers are questioned about the expedients which they adopt 
to support themselves, they exhibit an embarrassment which 
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clearly proves that their additional resources are not always 
of the most legitimate nature. After calculating their wages 
and expenses, and finding themselves pressed too closely with 
questions, they invariahly reply, " that they really have not 
the means to Uve, unless they submit to the utmost priva- 
tions ;" but they uniformly refuse to give any farther 
explanations. 

However determined may be their concealment, the 
''Inquirer" reluctantly alludes to it, and feels an evident 
repugnance to record such damning evida[)ice against his 
country. He feels that the blow not only strikes the eighteen 
millions of proUtaires, who are driven to crime by afflicting 
necessity, but that the privileged classes are directly responsi- 
ble for it. When a large body of men, comprising two-thirds 
of the nation, are reduced to choose between the agony of 
hunger and robbery, it is not in their ranks that the really 
guilty are to be found. It is the right and the duty of man 
to live by labour ; and woe to the nation which condemns its 
most useful members to hold a school of robbery on the do- 
mestic hearth. 

This subject was difficult for an English writer to treat 
fairly ; hence the author of the *' Inquiry" omits no oppor- 
tunity to excuse the fulness of his evidence, which so victori-? 
ously belies the illusions entertained, or rather aifected to be 
entertained, in England, concerning the moral and material 
condition of her agricultural and industrial serfs. 

"To people," he says, '* who beUeve that I have awakened 
an old calumny against the agricultural labourers, I shall 
reply that I have not proceeded Hghtly in this matter, and 
that all my assertions are based upon the declarations of pro- 
prietors, farmers, poor-guardians, governors of workhouses, 
parish ministers, and county magistrates." 

Privilege, then, must tiie its share in this condition of 
things, and resign itself to the fact, that the demoralization of 
the rural population has sprung up under its pernicious 
influence. 

If marauding and robbery serve^, in gcap^eral, to inake up the 
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deficiency of wages in the country, the " Inquiry " furnishes 
an account of a species of speculation much more criminal in 
its nature, as it does not always stop at murder and assassina- 
tion. 

In the agricultural counties, there is scarcely a parish or 
union, which has not its society, hearing the sinister name of 
the death-club. These clubs are almost always formed by the 
imdertaker and the publicfgi, at the latter of whose houses the 
members meet. Placards may be frequently seen on the win- 
dows of the pubhc-houses, with these inscriptions : " All flesh 
is grass : in the midst of life we are in death :*' and other sen- 
tences of a similar bearing. At the bottom of the placards 
there is painted a death's-head and cross-bones. 

These clubs derive their existence from the extreme desire 
of the poor to be buried decently. The dread of being buried 
among the indigent, at the expense of the parish, is always 
uppermost in the minds of the labourers. 

It is difficult, in France, to understand this feehng, whose 
source may be traced to the pecuHar religious ideas which 
prevail in England. I must add, also, that in England it is as 
costly to die as it is to Hve. In fact, nothing has contributed 
more to the establishment of these societies, than the enor- 
mous expense which the poor have invariably to endure, if 
they wish for a decent burial. The most ordinary interment 
does not cost less than four pounds, and often as much as six 
pounds. 

There is something so strange, according to French ideas, 
in that constant anxiety of the labourers of Great Britain, 
that I cannot' refrain from entering somewhat into detail, 
which would be useless, were it not explanatory of the 
horrible speculation which the death -lottery often gives 
rise to. 

The greater portion of these clubs do not admit members 
below fourteen years of age, nor above sixty ; but €ach 
member has the right to nominate, by paying a certain sum, 
an individual whose age and health are of an unexceptionable 
state. On the death of the nominee, the member who insured 
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him receives the amount of the insurance ; and, on the con- 
trary, if the nominee survives^ the member who insured him, 
he is equally entitled to the amount. The sum paid, in such 
eases, is never less than two pounds fourteen shillings, and 
never higher than from nine to ten pounds. 

The " Inquirer," having exposed the constitution of thes& 
societies, asks himself whether mortality is greater among the 
members who compose them, than amongst other classes of 
the people, and is compelled, from the many proofs around 
him, to answer in the affirmative. He also adds that the 
statistics of the subject give rise to some grave and terrible 
suspicions. 

"Moreover," he adds, "those suspicions are confirmed^ 
not only by a comparison of the different accounts of mor- 
taUty, but also by the facts which were revealed at the trial of 
Mary May. 

" The Reverend Mr. Wilkins, the Vicar of Wickes, told me 
that, from the time that Mary May came into the parish, he 
had made up his mind to watch her conduct attentively, be- ' 
cause he had ascertained that fourteen children of that woman 
had died suddenly. After living some weeks in the parish of 
Wickes, Mary May went to the Vicar, to ask him to bury one 
of her children, little Eliza, who was ten years old, and 
healthy and well on the preceding evening. The Vicar ex- 
pressed his surprise at so sudden a death. * Oh,' exclaimed 
Mary May, * she went out like the snuff of a candle, as all 
my children do.' 

" A little time after, Mary May went again to the Vicar, 
and begged him to bury her brother as quickly as possible. 
The suspicions of Mr. Wilkins were awakened, and he en- 
deavoured, though vainly, to retard the funeral for some days, 
in order to make an inquiry. About a week after, Mary May 
asked him to sign a certificate,* stating that her brother was in 
perfect health fifteen days before his decease — that being the 
date, as was afterwards proved, on which she entered her 
brother as nominee in the death-club at Harwich. Without 
that document} she said, the club would not pay her. TVi& 
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body was taken up and examined : in the stomach there waer 
found a considerable quantity of arsenic, and Mary May was 
arrested, tried, and condemned. Before her execution she 
refused to make any confession, but she let fall these words : 
* If I told all I know, the hangman would have work enough 
for a year/" 

** It would, perhaps, be imprudent to attach much importance 
to the declaration of such a miserable wretch ; but if we 
consider all the circumstances revealed at the trial, regarding 
the neighbours and associates of Mary May, these words haye 
some meaning ; if we observe, also, the extraordinary amount 
of mortaUty in these death-clubs, there is certainly a well- 
grounded opinion upon the fatal effects of such societies. 

''Many times have we heard the women among the lower 
classes say, when speaking of a neighbour's child : ' Oh ! you 
may be sure that child won't live ; it belongs to a death- 
club.' In the districts where these death-clubs are held, and 
in which children are admitted, we have frequently seen 
examples of such great negHgence, that we are compelled to 
beUeve that it is voluntary and calculated. 

''Even granting that the institution of death-clubs does not 
lead to the most abominable crimes, they are not the less to 
be condemned, on account of the dangerous influence which 
they exercise on public morality. A considerable number of 
persons only enter these societies for speculative purposes — 
to choose a nominee according to their pleasure, whatever 
may be his age or health ; and, however guarded may be the 
rules against admitting any but healthy persons as nominees, 
the observance of those rules has not always been so strict 
as it ought to have been. A small village' shop-keeper, to 
whom I ^ was speaking about these clubs, said : ' I never 
belonged to them but once, when I entered my old aunt as a 
nominee, and she was eighty-two years old. She was in the 
workhouse, and I thought that it would have turned out a 
good speculation ; but when, after paying three years for her, 
I saw that she had made up her mind not to die, I would 
not pay any longer. Well, would you believe it ? three months 
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after I had left off paying, she took it into her head to die. 
May I be hung, if I didn't lose ten pounds by it, for the club 
was then in a paying condition/ 

*' He cited several other instances of persons who, haTing paid 
for aged women and men for some time, retired from the club, 
because they had to wait so long for the death of the 
nominee." 

I leave the author of the " Inquiry" to speak on this 
subject, so full of doleful reflections, as he lays bare the 
depth of demoralization which the excess of poverty has 
inflicted upon the rural population. All commentary would 
only weaken the significant effect of his fearful recital. 

That cupidity in every quarter of the globe generates crime,, 
cannot, unfortunately, be doubted ; but where shall we find, 
elsewhere but in England, societies sprung from a religious 
idea, and converted into a pubhc school'of assassination, under 
the pressing goad of want ? 

The misery which has weighed so long upon the labourer 
has reduced him to such a degraded state, that he has almost 
lost the feeling of suffering ; and if the excess of misery occa- 
sionally hurries him into agitation, he has no other stimulant 
than the grossest superstition, no other arm but incendiarism. 

In the month of May, 1838, for example, England heard 
with fear that she had just escaped a peasant-riot, and that 
blood had been shed. In a country where the presence of a 
constable ordinarily suffices to disperse thousands of men, a 
strange inquietude agitated the multitude. What took place 7 
An unknown individual had caused all that tumult. Gifted 
with a noble stature, an herculean frame, a handsome and 
expressive countenance, the marvellous facility of his inspired 
language soon gained him the admiration of the peasantry in 
the county of Kent. He came, Bible in hand, in the name 
of God, offering to all the disinherited the perspective of a 
happier ftiture ; to inflame their imaginations, he promised 
them vast domains, he thundered against the injustice of 
which they were the victims, and invited them to a happiness 
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without limits. His words, strengthened by biblical quotations, 
found an echo in the bosom of that depressed people, wha 
had been so long under the weight of misfortune. 

He soon became Jesus Christ in person ; and to inspire 
confidence among his followers, he showed the sacred marks 
upon his hands, which bore testimony to his divinity. The 
effect of these impostures was prodigious ; the enthusiasm 
having reached its height, the pretended Messiah believed 
that the moment to act had arrived, and resolving to strike 
a grand blow, he raised the standard of rebelHon. 

A great number of peasants answered to his call, and 
assembled in the village of Boughton. He was conspicuous 
at their head, from his tall stature and his inspired mien. A 
blue and while flag, surmounted by a small loaf — the symbol 
of the people's destitution — preceded the troop, which was 
armed with sticks, and scarcely appeared to have any fire-arms 
in their possession. 

A column of infantry was directed to the point where they 
had assembled, under the command of several officers, the 
head of whom was a Major. Courtenay, the leader of that 
servile crusade, blew out the brains of the Lieutenant, who 
attempted to arrest him ; and the rebels, who only waited 
for such a signal, flung themselves on the detachment of 
infantry, which answered with a frightful discharge, when 
Courtenay, with seven of his followers, were shot dead, 
seven others received some grievous wounds, and twenty-seven 
we re taken prisoners by the soldiers. 

The government proclaimed that the chief of the rebels 
was a madman, who had recently escaped from a mad-house, 
and there ended the subject ; the curtain then fell upon the 
drama, which seemed borrowed from the legends of the 
Middle Ages. 

When Courtenay was struck down upon the field where 
he fought, the peasantry who followed him wished to share 
his "fate." "The women," writes an author, *'went to 
remove his body ; they disputed for the locks of his hair. 
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and the rags of his hloody garment ; one was surprised in 
endeavouring to pour some water down the throat of Cour- 
tenay, because he had told them if thus aided he would rise 
again in a month." The peasantry remained faithful to the 
last, and watered his remains with their tears, in spite of the 
armed force, which was powerless to suppress that mute 
despau*. 

The most remarkable incident in this episode is the fact 
that the followers of that false Messiah were all irre- 
proachable in their Hves, with the exception of one individual. 
They were neither unruly children nor men without repute ; 
four only were inscribed on the parochial books, the rest lived 
honourably by the sweat of their brow. 

A philanthropic society applied itself to find out the causes 
of that strange rising. The inquiry ended by denying that 
the insurrection arose from the hereditary ignorance of the 
agricultural population, or the isolation to which they are 
reduced by moral oppression. 

It is, however, evident that Courtenay could only have 
succeeded among a people in a state of the completest igno- 
rance j and towards what point were these peasants precipi- 
tating themselves, at the voice of their chief? Was it not 
towards the promised land of freedom ? "What was the mean- 
ing of the symbol by which they marched so resolutely, if not 
the recovery of the soil, enriched by their labour, but, alas! 
in the possession of the aristocracy ? 

Nobody has forgotten the history of Rebecca, and the 
great feats of her children. In 1843, a new toll was erected 
on the road between Carmarthen and Saint-Clar, in Wales, 
which excited the indignation of the neighbouring villages. 
Shortly afterwards, about thirty men, with blackened faces, 
and led on by a chief in the garb of a woman, who took> the 
name of Rebecca, went in open day and destroyed the barrier 
which imposed a new tax upon the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. The gates were replaced several times^ and as often 
destroyed. This protest against one of the abuses which 
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pressed so heavily upon the country, enlisted numerous sym- 
pathizers in the neighbouring counties, and all the gates for 
miles round were almost instantly destroyed by the Rebeo- 
caites, who increased rapidly throughout the country. 

This war against the gates excited a lively interest from the 
first, independent of the attraction which such mysterious 
expeditions afiPorded, although performed in the face of day ; 
nor could it be denied that there was a certain grandeur in 
the manner of. accomplishing the work of vengeance and 
destruction. During the whole of the campaign, there was 
not a single robbery committed by the Rebeccaites ; nor was 
there a single gate attacked, without previously warning the 
toll-keeper to leave it, and sufficient time was allowed him to 
remove his family to a distance. If the keeper persisted in 
staying, the destruction was commenced, after the lapse of a 
certain time, and he then had the satisfaction of seeing his 
fiimiture burnt, and the toll-gate demolished. In a few 
minutes after the destructive work was accomplished, Rebecca 
and her children disappeared ; and the police, on their arrival, 
seldom found anything but the mere wrecks strewn around. 

On the destruction of the gates, the Rebeccaites turned 
their attention to the workhouses, those prisons where poverty 
is punished by seclusion, as though it were a crime. The Car- 
marthen workhouse was destroyed; the farmers were at- 
tacked soon afterwards, and the landlords menaced with de- 
struction ; for Rebecca had sworn war to the knife against all 
abuses, and was determined to redress the grievances of the 
people. 

For a moment it seemed as though a social revolution was 
extending itself from Wales to the whole forty counties of 
England ; the government sent their regiments of dragoons : 
but what could regular troops do against an invisible enemy, 
which found an asylum' and sympathy in every direction? 

At length it was found necessary to pursue a milder policy, 
and to abandon repressive measures ; some concessions were 
made, more apparent than real, which had the effect of dis- 
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urming Rebecca and her children ; and to military insurrection , 
succeeded peaceful petitions, that admirable mockery invented 
by constitutional oppositions. 

However, there were some bold words in common use at 
the meetings of the Rebeccaites, if we can believe the Times, 
which has prominently recorded them : — " * Rebecca,' said a 
farmer, Ms poverty ; and she is supported by abuses.' " 

The people of Wales have not dared to act like their rude 
but fiery ancestors, who drew different conclusions from their 
poHtical condition, and even carried resistance to an extremity. 
Will Rebecca, with her growing distress, dare to rise again ? 

However, it is not by war in the open day, but by midnight 
fires, that the country people manifest their resentments. TeS, 
in the absence of those strong resolutions, which intelligence 
and practical liberty alone can adopt, the labourer rushes to 
arms like a slave, and turns incendiary. Here is the true dif- 
ference between the working-man of the towns and the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

In the great centres of industry the workmen negotiate with 
their masters ; they discuss the tariff of wages, and organise 
a collective resistance against the despotism of capital. It is 
seldom that violence is the result of these coalitions---the 
fragile safe-guard of the right which belongs to all men 
who Hve by labour. In the country, on the contrary, the 
same circumstances lead to results of a more aggressive cha- 
racter, and it is not to be wondered at. The agricultural 
labourer is ignorant of the practical resources of unity ; he 
broods over his griefs alone, and seldom combines with his 
fellow-workmen to revenge himself on his oppressors. Incen- 
diarism is his favourite weapon. 

'* During the last two years," says the " Inquiry," " the 
number of incendiaries has increased to a fright^ extent, in 
the co^nties of Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge. It is in 
Suffolk that the crime of incendiarism is so frequently renewed. 
Formerly, as at present, the people were frightened, almost 
nightly, with the spectacle of &res destroying farms, widi 
their ricks of com and hay ; and there is evidence to prove tki^ 
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wages during each of those dark periods were remarkably 
low, in relation to the price of com. It was in 1816 and 
1817 that fires increased to so great an extent ; the price of 
com in the former year was eighty-five shillings and nine 
pence per quarter, and in the latter it reached eighty-nine 
shillings and one penny, while wages ruled respectively ten 
shillings and eleven shiUings per week. 

*' In 1825 the fires were equally numerous ; wheat at that 
period was sixty-eight shillings and sevenpence per quarter, 
and wages were eight shillings and sixpence per week. In 
1843 the crime again made its appearance, when wheat was 
fifty-four shillings, and wages were eight shillings per week ; 
and also in 1844, when wheat was fifty-one shUlings and 
threepence, and wages had fallen to seven shillings per 
week. 

" There were no less than eighty-nine fires in the county of 
Sufiblk during these two years, and the majority of them 
occurred in the immediate neighbourhood where low wages 
prevailed. 

*' During the three months terminating on the 29th of 
September, 1849, the average price of wheat was forty-five 
shillings and ninepence ; while in those parts of the country 
where fires prevailed, the wages were as low as six shillings 
per week. 

"In the counties of Essex and Cambridge, fires were 
almost as numerous as they were in Suffolk, and there can be 
no doubt as to their common origin. The value of the pro- 
perty destroyed in that manner must amount to a considerable 
sum, as many Offices refuse altogether to insure it, whatever 
may be the rate proposed, so systematic and certain are the 
plans of the destructives. 

" I have pushed my inquiries as far as possible, and in 
every direction," says the ** Inquirer," " to ascertain the real 
cause of the numerous fires, and I can only arrive at one 
conclusion — * that fires spring from the extreme misery and 
discontent of the working- classes.' " 

" There is nothing to indicate," says the Chronicle, " that 
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there are secret organizations for incendiarism, although the 
police inform us that the hest informed among the in- 
habitants can pick out the guilty party in the adjoining 
village, wherever an incendiary case has occurred. At Dalham, 
at Gazley, and in some other small villages of the Risbridge 
Union, the inhabitants, are evidently bent upon concealing 
the delinquents 5 so much so, that in the former place they 
not only refused to assist in extinguishing the fires, but 
actually cut the pipes, and set fire to the engines. However, 
be there secret societies or not for the perpetration of such 
crimes, there always manifests itself among the agricultural 
population, a mutual hatred to those who oppress them. '' It 
is this," says the ** Inquiry," "that accounts for the answers 
of the labourers. Speak to them about the master, whose 
property has been burnt, and the invariable reply is : * Oh ! 
that is only what he deserves : he grinds the poor.' " 

The farmers who are accounted good men generally escape 
these fires, although others may have their property destroyed 
around them. A large farmer, living five or six miles from 
Bury, and cultivating more than a thousand acres of land, 
may serve to illustrate the truth of this remark. 

** ' Oh ! he is a good man/ said a labourer, to whom I was 
speaking ; ' he is one of the best souls that we have about 
here ; he's never lost a single sheaf of wheat. Yes, yes, a 
better man never wore shoe-leather ; all the poor like him ; 
he always speaks to them when he meets them, and is always 
glad to do any little service for a poor devil in want.' " 

The author of the "Inquiry," moved by the afflicting 
spectacle before him, after repeating that the fires increased 
in proportion to the abasement of wages, declares that he 
has not courage to draw his conclusions. There is some- 
thing truly awful in his silence — more awful than all the 
meaning his words can possibly convey. In fact, these 
incendiary outrages are not confined to the last two years, 
nor to isolated counties ; they are spreading all over England, 
and the evil is increasing, as the farmers have a larger amount 
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of poverty to deal with« and are compelled^ as it were, to be 
hard to their miserable labourers. 

In presence of the menace at present hanging over England^ 
let those admire who may the progress of her agricultural 
amelioration — the marrels of her productive energies. 

This is only one phase of the question, which may prin- 
cipally be comprised thus : — ^England is dependant upon the 
foreigner for one quarter of her food annually ; through free- 
trade in com^ although - a necessary measure^ her landlords 
are ruined, her farmers are ruined, and the labourers are 
compelled to seek in crime the satisfaction of their wants, 
or of their injured feelings. 

What proportion, then, of the twenty-six millions of people 
are affected by this ruin ? Does it influence the internal con- 
sumption of the country— does it affect the manufactures ? 
The following chapter will attempt to answer these questions. 
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PART III. 

MANUFACTURES. 



CHAPTER I. 

WAGES. 

After laying the foundation of economical science, which 
governs the world at the present day, Adam Smith could not 
suppress some grievous apprehensions, when he took a 
prospective view of the future. If he had known how to 
estimate the power of capital, and the principle of laissez- 
faircy his exalted reason must have foreseen that the end of 
this ephemeral progress would he a constant diminution of 
wages, and a consequent exhaustion and decline of his 
country. 

After sixty years of experiment, have his views been 
realized? Have not wages constantly declined under the 
unlimited tyranny of capital, under the savage competition 
of laisser-faire ? Who can doubt it ? Has not the decline of 
wages been continuous during the last thirty years? The 
corn-protective law was a preventive, in some degree, of a 
continuous decline ; but that prevention has been removed, in 
spite of the desperate resistance of the aristocracy. Where, 
then, shall the depression of wages stop, having fallen so low, 
and with such a formidable opponent as foreign competition ? 
A member of parliament said the other day : *' It is not in 
these days a ruinous struggle between agriculture and mann- 
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factures ; it is a war to the knife between foreign wages and 
home wages ; it is a war to the knife between England, who 
has a poor-law^ and the entire world, which has no such law. 
Happy shall we be," he added, "if our efforts do not make 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer, and the political fabric 
of the Commons House be not shaken to its foundations !" 

" We are,'* said the " Inquiry," ** the richest and the 
poorest nation on the earth. Capital and labour regard each 
other with distrust and defiance. In the eyes of the capitalist, 
the workman belongs to a dangerous class ; in the eyes of the 
latter, the capitalist is a tyrant. If the first of these appre- 
ciations is just, the second is not less so. Amongst men 
whom we, in order to flatter our vanity, call savages, we find 
neither those continual privations, nor that brutal ignorance, 
whose degrading mark is stamped upon the visage of our 
labourer." 

The evil must be deep and universal, to draw forth such 
an avowal from the pride of the English aristocracy. A hasty 
glance at the uncertainty of work, and the progressive re- 
duction of wages in manufactures, will prove that there is no 
exaggeration in the avowal. 

The principal divisions of the manufacturing system of 
England are the mines, the iron-works, spinning, and the 
weaving of cotton and of wool ; but the first in importance, 
unquestionably, is the manufacture of cotton. 

"We are compelled, at any cost," says the "Inquiry," 
" to spin and weave for more than half the civilized world, and 
a good portion of the barbarous world. The prosperity, and 
even the existence, of the north of England depends upon the 
continual increase in the number of yards of cotton and wool 
purchased by Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. It is uselessi , 
to repeat that Manchester is the metropolis of the cotton in-i 
dustry, and that her market sovereignty commands all the cotton 
districts of England. We have often said that the ^prosperity 
of this immense city depends upon a thread of cotton. 
Moreover, the appearance of an hostile tariff in the markets of 
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the Levant, or the menace of a bad harvest in the plantations 
of Alabama and Louisiana, would limit on the one hand the 
demand, and on the other, would raise the price of the raw 
material, so that in a week there would be a sensible falling- off 
in the amount of employment, and a considerable reduction in 
wages. Let a panic take place, and all the warehouses are 
choked up with goods, the large factories, filled with 
machinery, are completely silent and deserted; and at the 
corner of streets and alleys there are groups of workmen 
without resources, cursing the fate that keeps them idle, and 
condemns their children to the pangs of hunger/* 

No one has the hardihood to deny that the uncertainty of 
work, and the fall of wages at Manchester, and in all the 
cotton districts, has given rise to some grave reflections upon 
the condition of the working-man. ** A crisis is at hand," 
says the Edinburgh Magazine, " the most terrible in its nature 
of any that has ever desolated England. Why? From the 
avowal of the free-traders themselves, the general welfare of 
England has been endangered by the rude shocks which it 
has received since 1845 ; the internal markets are immo- 
derately clogged, and competition abroad is only sustained 
by sacrifices which cannot possibly last." 

'* Read the remarks of one of the largest and most opulent 
manufacturers in Lancashire, as reported by Richard Oastler, 
4th of March, 1850, at a numerous meeting of commercial 
delegates : 

" During the last fifteen days, we have reflected maturely 
upon the situation of our affairs, and feel convinced that if 
we completely stopped our looms, and paid our men three 
days' wages per week for doing nothing, we should lose less 
money than we do now by constantly employing them. In 
fact, we are certain that every farthing, we expend for labour 
is a loss to us, for the cotton at the present time is of no 
more value when it is manufactured than when it first entered 
our warehouses. And this is what the government calls 
prosperity! No house can buy, work, or sell, on better 
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terms than we can; and, as we have arrived at such an 
unprofitable crisis^ what must it be for houses who have not 
the same advantage, as regards capital, as we have. 
' *'The trade of our firm is manufacturing for the home 
consumption, and this branch consumes at least two^thirdB of 
all the cotton goods made in £ngland. Well, there is no 
demand! The home-market is dead; and, if I am rightly 
informed, the foreign market is choked up. I affirm that 
the manufacturers, who are resolved to adhere to free-trade 
and exportations, if they answer you sincerely, will be obliged 
to confess that their capital has been seriously diminished 
these last three years, and that they can only appease their 
workmen with great difficulty, whose remuneration has fallen 
to the lowest limits." 

This frightful condition of the manufacturers and of the 
workmen, is marvellously confirmed by a petition recently 
addressed by the latter to their masters : — 

" Gentlemen, we respectfully solicit you to raise our wages 
ten per cent. ; we have hitherto patiently endured the 
reductions which have l^een made, and which are too great to 
enable us to Hve. In making this demand, we do not forget 
thfit the interests of the master and those of the men are 
bound together in such a way, that one cannot suffer 
without the other being affected." 

After repeated long conferences, the masters produced the 
price current, copied from the Manchester Guardian^ and 
their calculations showed, that the price at which the manu* 
facturers were obliged to sell their goods abroad, precluded 
them from giving any advance of wages, as it would trench 
exclusively upon their capital. The deputation of workmen 
was compelled to acknowledge the truth of that fatal con- 
dition of things. 

"The Grovemment talks of prosperity," remarks a cotton 
spinner of Lancashire; ''but it is only creating a delusion. 
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Our correspondence is grievous, our trade was never in a lower 
state ; and if it continue in its present state, before many 
months, all the cotton manufacturers will see their names in 
the list of bankrupts." 

In addition, it is notorious at the present moment even, that 
in Manchester, and in several parts of Lancashire, the number 
of looms has decreased, and that many of them are working 
on short-time ; and, also, that the larger portion of the manu* 
facturers are disposed to reduce the seventy-two hours of 
labour per week to forty hours. 

This disastrous state of things, the inevitable result of a 
plethoric market, both internal and external, manifests itself 
in the most unequivocal manner. During the first two 
months of the present year, there has been, in all branches 
of the cotton trade, a fall of from three to two per cent. The 
following letter, of the 4th March, 1850, addressed to 
Messrs. Littledale and Co., of Liverpool, one of the largest 
firms in the world, will throw some light upon the question : 

IMPORTATION OP COTTON. 

From January to From January to 

March, 1849. March, 1850. 

Bales 328,523 267,666 

Sold 464,070 368,950 

Internal Consumption . 305,040 207,960 

In Warehouse . . . 384,230 518,170 

These extracts, borrowed from Blackwood, clearly point out 
the fatal path in which the cotton trade is proceeding, the 
produce of which forms so large a portion of the export-trade, 
for out of fifty-eight millions sterlkig of exports, cotton is set 
down at twenty-seven millions. The manufac^rers gain 
almost nothing ; they work on in hope, although always de- 
ceived, of abetter future; and in the mean time, are com- 
pelled to reduce wages, or entrench upon their capital. That 
is the veritable road to bankruptcy. Such is the desperate 
reality, concealed beneath the pompous figures of exportation, 
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with which England annually astonishes the world. How long 
can these sacrifices, on the part of the masters, endure ? 

How long can the workmen endure it ? They are daily 
growing worse in their physical condition, as will he seen in 
the following chapter ; at the same time, it will prove how great 
is the suffering, the heroic resignation, of the workmen of 
. Manchester, who are the immediate instruments of the export 
of cotton on so grand a scale. 

The town of Leeds, including Bradford, is the centre of the 
woollen and hnen fahrics, although there are hut few looms in 
it, the weaving being principally carried on in the neighbouring 
villages, under the direction of masters, who sell their cloth 
every Tuesday and Saturday, in the Leeds' Hall. The market 
is conducted with a taciturnity which is remarkable, but 
which, nevertheless, is a characteristic of the dealers of the 
north. At the sound of a bell, announcing the opening of the 
market, the doors are thrown open to the buyers, when busi- 
ness immediately begins. The seller never sohcits the buyer, 
hut stands silent and unmoved behind his pile of cloths ; and 
if the eye of the latter is attracted by a lot, the former simply 
contents himself with silently unfolding it, and if the buyer is 
not satisfied, no words are exchanged. On the contrary, a 
couple of words are exchanged, in a low tone, and the bargain 
is concluded. The market only lasts an hour, and its results 
sometimes plunge thousands of families into destitution* 

If all the workmen of Leeds are not collected in factories, it 
is hecause the manufacturers who employ them, calculate to 
obtain a profit by charging them highly for lodgings in their 
own houses. This class of manufacturers has not the capital 
of the mill-owners, nor the powerful machinery of the latter, 
sometimes worth a milhon of money ; still, they can the more 
readily suspend their operations, which they never fail to do 
at the least sign being given of a commercial crisis. Numbers 
of weavers, at such a crisis, are instantly thrown out of work ; 
and during the recent convulsion, the sufferings of this class 
of operatives was very great. Their lodgings absorbed the 
greater portion of their earnings ; and, moreover, the parish 
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refused to render them assistance, under the plausible pretext 
that a man paying three shillings per week for rent, ought not 
to be chargeable to the parish. 

"It is evident," says the "Inquiry," "that when the 
hand-loom factories were first started, the operative earned 
eleven shillings and ninepence per week, that is to say, about 
two shillings more than the master-weaver, and four shillings 
more than his journeyman ; but this relative prosperity of the 
factory- weavers did not last long. In 1844, the hand-loom 
weavers of Leeds gave way to the power-looins, which can do 
double the work of the former, and in better condition." 

What has been the result ? Women and children are com- 
peting with men in the manufacture of cloth, and this com- 
petition must naturally lead to a great depression in wages. 

At Saddleworth, in Yorkshire, the weavers complain bitterly 
of the introduction of power-looms, and the diminution of 
wages which they have caused; these poor workmen live 
upon potatoes and- oaten cakes, and very rarely taste a bit of 
meat. 

At Huddersfield, at Halifax, and at Bradford, all towns in 
Yorkshire, wages are declining; in these places the same 
complaint arises — the uncertainty and slackness of work : and 
their family ties quickly disappear before the necessities of 
hunger. 

" Seven years ago," said a Bradford weaver, " they paid us 
tenpence per yard for this kind of cloth ; now, they only give 
ns fourpence halfpenny." In that instance the fall in wages 
amounts to fifty-five per cent. 

I have remarked that, next to weaving of tissues, the two 
great branches of English industry, are the coal mines and 
the iron works. Well, the miners and the forge-workers, in 
Northumberland, in Durham, and in Staffordshire, are daily 
augmenting the ranks of the victims of labour. For occupa- 
tions full of perils and fatigues, they simply obtain the means 
to exist in a miserable condition. One-third of the workmen 
are always out of employ, and press, in a deplorable manner. 
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upon the continuously falling wages of their fellow-working- 
men. 

The same uncertainty of labour, the same competition 
amongst hands> the same diminution of wages, prevail in 
Wales, as in the manufacturing districts. 

The "Inquiry" establishes the fact; in the immense 
furnaces of Merthyr-Tydfil, the uncertainty of work, and 
low wages, are the subjects of universal complaint. One man 
in every twenty will express himself in the following manner : 

" I am married, and have four children. I have worked at 
the furnace these last thirty years. My day, from morning 
till night, is twelve hours. I earn twenty shillings per week. 
Many other workmen only earn sixteen, fourteen, and twelve 
shillings per week. I could do more work, but trade is in a 
low condition. In good times, at my hard work, I have 
earned as much as fifty shillings ; and it is only two years and 
a half ago, when J earned thirty-two shillings and sixpence 
per week. But since that time wages have been reduced 
twice. The first reduction was four shillings in the pound ; 
the second two shillings and sixpence ; and they threaten us, 
on all sides, to reduce us still more. I have heard that it will 
be one shilling and eightpence per pound. We shall then 
starve completely." 

Again, in Wales, at Aberdore, a more serious grievance has 
manifested itself among the coal-miners. After an attentive 
examination, the author of the " Inquiry," who was on the 
spot, pronounces against the masters. 

A short deposition of one of the workmen will indicate the 
object of the investigation r 

'* I have been a coal-miner these last twenty years. For- 
merly, I could earn thirty shillings per week ; but now, and 
for a long time past, I can only get seven shillings and six- 
pence. There are so many hands looking out for work, that 
we cannot earn more. The great competition of the open pits 
has reduced the price of coals to such a low point. The 
masters, also, wish to reduce our wages twopence per ton> and 
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we stand out against it. Besides, they want us to give them 
a written engagement to work, all the year round, at a reduc- 
tion of one shilling and fourpence per ton ; but, even at that 
price, they only wish to give us work according to their own 
time. We would rathe^ die than submit to such a reduction ; 
but we are not in a position to make a reciprocal engagement, 
as the masters count for nothing the accidents caused by fire, 
by falls, or by inundations, all of which we are subject to 
every day of our hves. Ours is rough work ; we are always 
nearer death than life, all day long." 

" The picture of distress," says the " Inquiry," *' which 
this man presented, was painful in the extreme ; still, all his 
neighbours bore testimony to his - sobriety, and his steady 
conduct." 

"In fine," says the author of the '* Inquiry," "these two 
branches of industry are in a most deplorable condition. 
Never, in the memory of man, have wages fallen so low as at 
the present time. The evidence of both masters and men is 
in perfect accord on this point ; the fall of wages in many 
places, is full forty per cent within the last three years ; and 
in all the works, in Wales, it is at least twenty per cent." 

Are the second-rate industrial pursuits in a better condition T 
The productions of the three central counties — Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire — comprise the manufac- 
ture of lace, of silk, and of every kind of hosiery. The fall 
of wages, in many departments of these industrial pursnits. 
has been fully equal to that already noticed in the mining dis- 
tricts, either arising from the introduction of new machmery, 
or the perturbations in the markets, occasioned by over-trading, 
or by financial difficulties. 

"Such," the "Inquiry adds, "has been the great fall in 
wages, that a square of net, which formerly cost about five 
pounds, and in 1824, was worth fifteen shillings, can now be 
purchased for fivepence." 

One of the workmen, interrogated by the author of the 
" Inquiry," observed that, " formerly he could earn six shil- 
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lings for what be could now only obtain one shilling and 
sixpence for, altbougb be worked from eight o'clock in the 
morning till ten or eleven at night, and the utmost he could 
now earn was, on an average, about five shillings per week." 

The hosiery business is in no better condition. 

"Seldom," said a workman to the "Inquirer," "are we 
able to buy new clothes, perhaps once in ten or twenty years, 
and our families are mostly covered with rags." 

Whatever mavbe the cause of the wretched condition of this 
class of workmen, one thing is clear — that they work without 
energy, without hope, and without heart. The Derby opera-' 
tives, engaged in making silk gloves, are the least miserable, 
and the most intelligent, of the whole body of this class of 
workmen ; while those at Nottingham, employed in manufac- 
turing cotton, are at the other end of the scale. They are 
hideously filthy ; and, as regards personal appearance, and 
decency of habits, they occupy the lowest position among the 
great body of weavers. 

The silk manufacture of Macclesfield and Middleton, does 
not present a much more cheerful picture. 

The manufacturers, in the first of these towns, observed to 
the author of the "Inqiury," "that, though they had ruined 
the trade of Spitalfields, they had not greatly benefited them- 
selves ;" they also added, that " wages were falling as the 
manufacture extended itself." 

" It is now thirty years," said a weaver, " since we gained 
as much in eight days as we do now in three weeks. The 
work becomes more and more difiicult, and less and less cer- 
tain : the masters dare not give large orders,.in consequence of 
the fluctuations of trade, and wages are almost constantly 
fallmg." 

At Middleton the complaints were precisely the same. The 
workmen earned, twenty years ago, twice as much as they do 
now ; the masters were less screwing at that time, and wages 
could be obtained at a remunerative rate. One workman de- 
clared that he was paid ninepence per *yard for work which 
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was worth two shillings formerly ; and in one kind of weaving 
he could only earn fourpence now, while some years ago they 
were' paying one shilling and threepence for the same. work. 
There are now douhle the quantity of hands engaged in the 
manufactures ; hence the fall of wages, and the keen competi- 
tion for work amongst the operatives, who are now at the 
complete mercy of their masters. 

However, it would he useless to dwell any longer on such 
painful details ; the aggregate of misery, which the' manufac- 
turing towns present, must strike at once the just feelings of 
every rational mind. 



CHAPTER II. 



MISERY OF THE MANUFACTURING OPERATIVES. 

France was recently moved, and justly so, at the recital of 
the sufferings endured by the manufacturing populations of 
Lille, of Rouen, and of Mulhouse. I shall return to this 
subject further on ; in the meantime, let us see whether the 
larger p9rtion of the Enghsh, ought not to envy the most 
unfortunate of the French operatives. 

At Liverpool, the second maritime city of England, more 
than twenty thousand individuals are reduced to live in cellars 
and alleys, whose unhealthiness exceeds the utmost range of 
imagination. In the narrow and badly ventilated courts, there 
are sixty thousand beings existing in the lowest and most em- 
bruted condition, in the midst of filth, with the common 
animals, where contagion is unceasingly renewing her victims. 

I forbear speaking of the physical and moral debasement of 
the population in the lowest quarters of Liverpool. As in the 
docks of London, the existence of these poor creatures is 
dependant upon the caprice of the winds, which retard or 
accelerate the arrival of vessels into port ; others live by 
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(larceny or by charity. The women have no other resource 
than prostitution, and the children are apprenticed-thieves ; 
for, at Liverpool, there is no employment in the dock^, but 
for able-bodied men. Mortality, that supreme remedy for 
misery, according to Malthus, acts with frightful rigour upon 

(these agglomerations of individuals ; and, as a tory journal 
remarked, it is by the number of the dead, and not by the 
living, that we can calculate the amount of the population, in 
the maritime or manufacturing cities of Great Britain. 
i The average life at Liverpool is seventeen years ; and that 
' is not an exceptional case, as other great centres of industry 
present nearly the same results. 

Now let the reader transport himself to Manchester, and 
he will see that the industrial cities, as regards misery, yield 
nothing to the maritime towns. There, also, in the lowest 
and dirtiest quarters, which serve as an asylam for thousands 
of poor creatures — in the stinking alleys, where three or four 
are huddled together in wretched comers, may be seen the 
full extent of horrid destitution. 

There, also, a great portion of the population are deprived 
of wholesome air, and die of consi^nption. Of one thousand 
children, bom of poor parents, in Manchester, there are five 
hundred and seventy who die before they have reached their 
fifth year. In seven years, thirteen thousand three hundred 
and sixty. two children have died there, above the average rate 
of deaths. 

"Yes," says the "Inquirer," "thirteen thousand three 
hundred and sixty-two young children, reared in fetid lodgings, 
and in dirty streets — left all day long by their mothers — 
breathing the most deleterious atmosphere — quieted by opium, 
assailed by illness — and, in short, given over to death, without 
calling in a doctor to their aid, without a doctor even verifying 
the cause of their complaint, or sanctioning their burials." 

At Manchester, the average duration, of life is eighteen 
years, one year more than Liverpool, and children are not 
the only ones who pay their tribute to contagion and misery ; 
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those who arrive at the age of manhood sink, as it were, 
prematurely into old age, so much does lahour and the 
nature of their Ufe, cripple and contract their natural develop* 
ment. 

" The impoverishment of the species in this city is evident," ■ 
says the "Inquirer." '*When you observe the workmen 
passing you^in the streets, you cannot but be struck with 
their debile appearance, their inert physiognomy. The 
women also are deficient in that form and beauty which are 
the attributes of their sex. In their heavy figures you may 
perceive the secret evil which undermines the generations 
this immense city. As to the children, deprived of common d 
care and of wholesome food, nourished with milk which has I 
been impoverished by illness or privation, they bespeak a 
race in the extreme of degeneracy." Such are the observa- 
tions of the author of the ** Inquiry." 

And it has only taken fifty years to bring about this state 
of things. Three generations, succeeding each other at 
seventeen years' interval, have sufficed to destroy that robust 
population of labourers, which formed the glory of England ; 
it is now replaced by a degenerate race, denuded of both 
physical and moral vigour. The manufacturing cantons of 
France are often cited, as not being capable of furnishing men 
for the military service, and the national pride has been 
reasonably alarmed at such a system of impoverishment ; but 
there is nothing in France that can be compared to what we 
see in the centres of England's producing population. 
" There will shortly be," says the " Inquiry," ** only the 
semblance of men; unless some energetic measures be adopted 
to arrest so frightful an exhaustion of physical strength." 

There is little choice, comparatively, in the other industrial 
towns. Bolton, Leeds, Rochdale, Ashton, Nottingham, New^ 
castle, Shefi^eld, and Stockton, present the same features of 
decline and decay ; in every part of the kingdom, from one 
end to the other, the condition is the same — that is to say, it 
is desperate. Everywhere you may observe insufficiency of 
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wages and fluctuations in labour, which lead to destitution and 
drunkenness ; in eyery quarter crime annually increases, and 
moral feeling is abused in direct proportion to what is called 
the progress of manufacturing mdustry. 

Need I say that in Manchester four thousand three 
hundred children, in a single year, were succoured by the 
hospital, and that the number of these unfortunate beings 
never fell below three thousand- four hundred ? Shall I direct 
the reader to the desolate lodgings, where whole families of ^ 
workmen are crowded together, and sleeping upon heaps of 
rotten straw? Shall I picture to his mind the father of a 
family, compelled to watch his dead child, lying for a week in 
the corner of a room, because he had not sufficient means to 
bury it? Ten volumes would not suffice to relate all the 
sombre episodes, which spring up eveiy day, and which will 
become so common, that they will scarcely be worthy of an 
exceptional notice. There we behold an unfortunate operative 
bowed down with sickness and inanition, and only clinging to 
his work in order that he should earn a bit of bread for his 
children, already stricken with death. There, a young girl 
suffering the pangs of poison rather than endure the slow 
tortures of hunger; demanding pardon of God for thus 
presuming to dispose of her life. Here, women doomed to 
see their infants dying at the breast for want of proper 
nourishment ; there, men losing their reason under the pinch- 
ing restraint of destitution. 

"At Manchester," says the "Inquiry," "twenty-two 
thousand nine hundred and fifty houses have neither pump, 
well, nor pipe, and cannot even be supphed vdth water from 
public fountains. The lowest, the most miserable, and the 
most unhealthy quarter of the city is called, by way of 
derision. Angel Meadow, It is full of narrow alleys, which are 
inhabited by prostitutes, by thieves, by beggars, by vaga- 
bonds, and by the low Irish. These unfortunate creatures are 
huddled together in the filthiest state of dirt, darkness, and 
distress." 
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The aspect of Leeds is still more repulsive, notwithstand- 
ing the opulence of the town, and naturally awakens a com- 
mon feeling of disgust and astonishment. I shall not relate 
the perilous wanderings of the " Inquirer," in the narrow 
streets and the dark alleys, where a population of one hundred 
and seventy thousand souls, were living in a state of unspeak- 
able wretchedness. It may sailice to observe, that the imagi- 
nation in its utmost power, could not even shadow forth so 
horrid a picture, as the reality presented. 

At Bradford, and at Halifax, there are quarters equally 
desolate and distressing ; but Leeds is little better than a 
huge cloaca, where, according to the ** Inquirer," " the pigs 
seem to be the natural inhabitants, being more numerous than 
cats and dogs in other towns, and where the people live in the 
most disgusting and the most wretched dwellings in England." 

But you ought to go to Nottingham if you wish to ae- 
certain how thickly men may be huddled together inift given 
space. In one quarter, whose superficies was not more than 
two hundred and twenty square yards, might be counted four 
thousand two hundred inhabitants ; and so extraordinary, and 
so fatal, was the density of human beings, that the Poor-law 
Commissioners thought it sufficiently important for a distinct 
ofiicial report. At Nottingham, accor(Hng to the graphic ' 
language of an operative, " the ^oor live upon each other's | 
backs." The Sanitary Commissioners have declared that 
some hundreds of houses in Nottingham are totally unfit for 
human habitation. 

** What must be the state of morals in such deplorable cir- 
cumstances ? Prostitution has become a rule ; incest is by no I 
means uncommon in a family, which is compelled to live in a j? 
single room — sometimes on a common litter — where father, '* 
mother, sister, and brother pig together like domestic animals." 

Birmingham is little better than other great manufacturing 
towns ; the healthiness of its site is powerless against the 
deleterious germs, which are naturally generated amongst 
masses of the population. If the operatives of that town have 

s 
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a certain appearance of healthiness^ as compared to others, 

I their children are in as rickety and unhealthy a state as those 
of Manchester. The women, who are compelled to labour 
hard and long, have no time to take care of their children, 
hence, the latter have become a puny race, bom, as it were, 
merely to die. 

At Wolverhampton, the working classes live in huts, whom 
an English economist has compared to a colony of beavers, 
but without the right of property, which the animals unques- 
tionably possess. Pernicious fevers, and sometimes typhus, 
prevail all the year round in that locality ; and, looking at the 
misery which privation inflicts upon the people, the unhealthy 
nature of their employment, we need not be surprised that 
their physical and moral debasement should have reached 
the lowest point. Such a spectacle as this recalls the descrip- 
fj^ffk of the Jewish cities, which were smote by the hand of 
God for their sins and iniquities. 

But there is nothing as yet described can equal the con- 
dition of the two small towns, Sedgeley and Willenhall, the 
one being occupied in making nails and chains, the other in 
making locks, &c. 

"At Willenhall," says an author, "if there were no public- 
houses and workshops, you could not persuade yourself that 
you were in a civilized country, so much has drunkenness and 
hard work vitiated the appearance of the inhabitants. To see 
the deformed bodies, the haggard eyes, and the rickety limbs 
of those poor creatures, to observe their faces, hardened and 
blotched by spirits, and all stamped with the same hideous 
characters, is enough to make your heart bleed for poor fallen 
humanity." Can we recognize among these poor creatures 
the fair daughters of Albion, whose proud beauty is so 
complacently lauded by the poets ? 

That the moralists are frightened at the hideous picture of 
prostitution which everywhere prevails in the manufacturing 
counties, is but too clearly proved. " At Wolverhampton," 
says the Official Report, " the impoverishment of blood, and 
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the exhaustion of strength, resulting from the labour of young 
girls, leaves them neither time nor desire for evil. The 
excess of suffering protects them from debauchery, and 
prostitution would lose its rights in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, were not a fresh suj^ly to immigrate from the 
neighbouring counties." 

What is the nature of that civilization, where prostitution, 
as it were, renounces its rights, where there is every symptom 
of immoral progress, and where life seems at its lowest ebb of 
vice? 

England for a long time has concealed from Europe the 
secret of her troubles, under the deceitful veil of official 
prosperity. Her statistical statements seldom contain the 
truth on their face ; their true signification is artfully con- 
cealed. 

France at length will learn upon what foundations the 
commercial and industrial power of Great Britain rests, and I 
feel convinced that her fine instinct will revolt against the 
pernicious doctrines of free-trade. 

That thought alone has sustained me throughout this 
painful investigation ; for I could not forget that the industrial 
plague, which is now desolating England, has only reached a 
few spots in France. 

What has been my object? To open the eyes of my 
country, to hold her back on the slope ^f the abyss, as the 
evil in France has only just made its ddbut* If the advocates 
of the English system cannot refute these well-authenticated 
facts, they never refrain from pointing to the lugubrious 
recitals of our own economists, as regards the industrial condi- 
tion of France. They repeat, after Villermi and Blanqui, that 
misery has also its victims in the manufacturing centres of 
France ; and, in order to soothe their national pride, they 
institute a parallel between the filthy quarters of Rouen, the 
dirty alleys of Lille, and the unspeakable misery of London 
and Manchester.* 

* The following extract may serve as a pendant to the lugubrious 
picture of the author ; it is from the pen dT his republican coadjutor, 
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Need I remark that these maladies^ of English importation, 
might be cured to-morrow in France, as they are only excep- 

M. Louis Blanc, whose skill, in this respect, is much greater than that of 
M. Rollin, simply because it is much truer : 

" Is it not, therefore, sufficient,^' says M. L. Blanc, " that large cities 
should be the foci of extreme wretchedness, that the rural population 
also should be irresistibly attracted there to be devoured ? Dr. Guepin, 
speaking of Nantes, says, — * Being a town of medium magnitude between 
the great seats of industry and commerce, such as Lyons, Paris, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and the towns of the third class, and the habits of the work- 
men being better there perhaps than anywhere else, we do not think that' 
we can select a better example than it presents. Without stifling every 
sentiment of justice, no one can fail to be afflicted at the sight of the 
enormous disproportion which exists between the enjoyment and the 
suffering of the working poor. To live, with them, is only ju^t not to 
die. Beyond the morsel of bread which he requires for himself and 
family, and the bottle of wine which, for the time, may relieve him of the 
consciousness of his afflictions, the workman wishes for nothing, and 
aspires to nothing. If you wish to know how he lives, go down one of 
those wretched streets, to which misery as effectually consigns him, as 
popular prejudice did the Jews to certain quarters, in the Middle Ages. 
Stoop, and enter into one of those sewers open to the streets, and sunk 
below their level. The air is cold and damp, as in a cave ; your feet slip 
upon the miry ground, and you are afraid of falling into the dirt. On 
each side of the passage, which is on a descent, and leads below the level 
of the common street, there is a gloomy, large, and cold chamber, the 
walls of which run down with dirty water, and the only air it receives is 
through a pitiful window, too small to allow a passage for the light, and 
too rickety to be closed. Push open the door and advance, if the fetid 
matter does not make you recoil ; but take care, for the uneven floor is 
neither paved nor tiled, or the tiles are covered with a thickness of filth 
that you cannot see them. There are two or three bedsteads mended 
with pack-thread, which scarcely holds them together, and the frames 
are worm-eaten and rickety ; a straw bed, a coverlid made of fringed 
tatters, which is rarely washed, because it is the only one, and sometimes 
ar sheet or two, and a pillow. Here you have an inventory of a dormitory. 
As for cupboards, there is no need of them in these abodes. A spinning- 
wheel, and a weaver's loom, often complete the catalogue of furniture. 
It is there that, often without a fire in the winter, men work fourteen 
hours a day, for wages varying from fifteen to twenty sous. 

'< * The children of that class, as soon as theya re able, augment the 
incomes of their family by taking a part in a severe and brutalising 
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tional. They may be observed in a few isolated spots ; thank 
God, they will bear no comparison to the extreme ills which 
the population of London, of Manchester, of Liverpool, and 
of twenty other towns in England, are obliged to endure. We 
often hear of the dismal caves in which the operatives of Lille 
are crowded ; but M. Leon Faucher declares that those caves 
are a luxury when compared to the holes and haunts of Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

The most fanatical champions of the English system will 
acknowledge that there is no comparison between that and 
France. In England, misery is general, universal ; it has 
affected, exhausted, for a long time every species of labour. J 
In France, on the contrary, it is local, exceptional, and will ft 
disappear in time — under a true Republic — ^before the ripened I 
practical reforms of the day. * 

France, in possession of herself, mistress of her destinies, is 
able to exist in prosperity, and need not depend upon others. 

England, on the contrary, is compelled to preserve her 
markets abroad, and depends upon the whole world ; at the 
same time, her internal state is still more precarious, as she has 
to deal with an embruted and miserable population, which has 
long been bowed down by industrial oppression. 

" In the event of a Jacquerie of operatives," says the 
" Inquirer," "all the military strength of England would not 
be able to defend the millions who are at the mercy of a spark, 
which, any day, may spring out of a pipe of tobacco." 

labour, and pass their lives in the filth of the gutters ; pale, unwholesome, 
emaciated, their eyes red, bleared, and eaten up with scrofula — indeed 
you would say they were of another species from the children of the 
rich.* " — Organization du Travail. — (J. W.) 
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CHAPTER III. 



POPULATION. 



There is a school of economists who maintain that the 
prosperity of a people is proportionate to its population. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, England deserves to march at the 
head of the most favoured nations ; but the recollection of 
the distressing pictures which have just passed before otir 
eyes, will not permit us to accept such a theory, even 
though it had never been contested before. The truth of the 
question lies here — that the increase of population, in the 
[three kingdoms, is at the same time the effect and the cause of 
the progress of misery. 

There are few absolute rules in political economy, and the 
most striking phenomena are frequently dependent upon acci- 
dental or relative circumstances. Hence the increase of popur 
lation in the United States demonstrates victoriously the 
progress of the Anglo-American race ; while the same result in 
England and Ireland, is the symptom of a disease which must 
indefinitely extend itself. 

Finding at both extremes of the scale the same fact pro- 
duced by opposite causes, we ought not to adopt the easy and 
tranchant solution of the English school; but demand the 
precise conditions of such and such a people, ere we can 
descry the secret of its numerical weakness or power. 

At the end of the last century, before Europe had com- 
menced those terrible struggles which sprung out of the 
Revolution of 1 789, England, Ireland, and Scotland numbered 
fourteen millions of inhabitants. 
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Since that period, the decennial movement of the population 
has proceeded as follows : 



1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 



England and 

Scotland Ireland. Total. 

10,932,646 5,395,456 16,338,102 

12,609,861 5,937,859 18,547,720 

14,391,631 6,801,827 21,193,458 

16,537,398 7,734,365 24,271,763 

18,844,434 8,175,124 27,019,558 



The increase of population, during the last forty years, for 
the three kingdoms, has been 10,681,456, or about sixty-five 
per cent. 

What conclusions are we to draw from these abstract 
figures? Shall we say that the prosperity of the United 
Kingdom is proved, simply because her population has out- 
numbered all the other states of Europe? Our preceding 
illustrations clearly show that such a conclusion would 
grossly unjust. Shall we adopt the contrary conclusion, 
affirm that the population has increased in consequence 
miserable condition? We should, then, be falling out of one 
error into the arms of another. It will suffice, to produce 
conviction, to compare England and Ireland, when we shall 
find that the increase in the latter country has been less rapid 
than in the former ; and we shall also be enabled to establish 
this fact, that population, in its increasing and decreasing 
tendencies, depends upon the nature of labour, and that it is 
more rapid in manufacturing than in agricultural countries. 

Ireland is essentially agricultural, therefore we must examine 
her economical condition before we can ascertain the cause of 
her misery, and the increase of her population. The landed 
property in Ireland belongs, generally, to a few English lords, 
who, to relieve themselves from all trouble, let their vast do- 
mains to capitalists. The latter divided the land into lots, and 
let them to the highest bidders ; and after a few changes of 
thb kind, when the land at last got into a third and fourth 
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renter's hands, it became totally incapable of supporting its 
population. Starting from the year 1831, when it was found 
impossible to divide the land more minutely, the population 
received a check, for there are limits to the producing powers 
of nature ; and, at the present day, the depopulation is pro- 
gressing on a large scale, as the Irish proprietors have deter- 
mined to change the entire mode of cultivating their estates. 
"We must, therefore, expect an increasing diminution in the 
population of that country ; but the condition of the Irish 
peasant will not be benefited by the change. 

We do not find the same phenomena in the manufacturing 
districts. There industry, based upon steam, admits of in- 
definite development, provided low prices of production can 
secure for it the great markets of the world. Thanks to the 
abundance of her capital, to the extent of her commerce, to 
her colonies, to the perfection of her manufacturing power. 
Great Britain has been able for a long time to support herself. 
However, Europe and America are now entering the field 
against her ; they are rearing up manufactures, which will 
soon compel Great Britain to seek the means to sustain the 
bitter struggle, in the successive reduction of wages, which can 
only be effected by substituting women and children for men, 
and making them the complete slaves of machinery. 
I The premature labour of children has led to an enormous 
increase of population ; and I need only cite the evidence fur- 
nished by the *' Inquiry" to prove the grave features which 
that phenomenon presents. 

*' In the manufacturing districts,'* says the " Inquirer,*' 
*' everything seems to move with greater rapidity than else- 
where. Children work sooner, they attain their physical 
development sooner and marry early, they have children 
sooner and die earlier." 

" Besides this actual precocity, whose causes are deeply 
seated, it is necessary to remark that increasing labour, and 
frequent privations, tend generally to weaken the bonds of 
family attachment. The members of a family, living at their 
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ease, continue longer together than those whose existence de- 
pends upon the uncertain struggles of labour. That rule 
is universal. In the latter case, every child must necessarily 
work as it grows up, and the force of habit and affection be-i 
comes weaker as that of self-interest augments. The moment,| 
therefore, that these members of a temporary association 
perceive that they are earning more for the family than they 
receive from it, they generally leave it to work for their own i 
individual profit, and form new societies around themselves." \ 

According to the poor-law authorities, single individuals 
demand relief at sixteen years of age in the manufacturing 
districts. Nothing is commoner than for a child of sixteen 
years, at Manchester, to support its parents, and vice versd. 
This premature separation seems quite natural in the eyes of 
parent and children ; for both father and mother had quitted 
their own home at an early period. Early marriages are the 
ordinary results of such premature movements, and it is an 
every- day occurrence for a youth of seventeen years to become 
the father of a child. 

It is evident, therefore, that the manufacturing regime has 
a tendency to dissolve and re-construct families with a prompti- 
tude which is quite exceptional. These premature unions, 
whatever may be their character, produce terrible results. A 
precocious coldness of domestic affections, even when it arises 
from marriage, indicates a social evil which it is difficult to 
contend against ; and that evil is augmented when the popula- * 
tion presses upon the means of subsistence and the demand for 
work. On the other hand, the children which these rickety 
and premature creatures give birth to, form a stunted and \ 
degenerate race, whose offspring, in turn, must naturally be \ 
characterized by still more degenerate powers." 

The author of the " Inquiry " affirms, perhaps too abso- 
lutely, that the mean and sorry appearance of the manufacturing 
population must be attributed to premature marriages, rather 
than to the nature of their occupations. " It is not," says he, 
" the labour of the factory, but what occurs outside the factory. 
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whiph gives the operative that pale and sickly face, and that 
attebuated frame ; it is the result of a too early virility, which 
has doomed him to vegetate in one long infancy." 

The author of the ** Inquiry" might have found an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon which has engaged his attention, in 
one of the great laws of nature. On examining different 
classes of human heings, it must he remarked that precocity 
and fecundity are inversely to mean life ; therefore, when mean 
life is decreasing amongst different masses of men, precocity 
md fecundity will increase with the mortaUty of the popu- 
lation. Man, no more than animal, can escape this provi- 
'dential law of nature. 

Henceforth, is it necessary to prove that the more cheap 

labour becomes indispensable to English industry, the more 

wages must decline, and also the more hastily those sickly 

i generations of children succeed each other, the shorter will be 

Ithe duration of mean life, and the sooner will nature revolt 

{against such unnatural creations ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



APPRENTICESHIP CHILD MARKET TEN HOURS BILL — r 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN'S WORK IN THE FACTORIES 

EDUCATION. 

If the contemplation of the excessive hardships, in the 
midst of which the artisans of social wealth are struggling, 
affects those whose feelings are not blunted by the practice of 
mercantile life, a more sorrowful spectacle presents itself in 
the fate reserved for women and children by the merciless 
legislation of capital. Man is formed to contend with hard- 
ship ; his vigour delights in the rudest labour ; but woman is 
the guardian of the domestic hearth ; on her devolve the 
household cares, the education of children, and the direction 
of innocent family enjoyments. But industry has stepped in. 
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and torn the mother from her children, the wife from her 
husband — it has made her, in short, the cheap instrument of 
the labour-machine. No matter if the weakness of her con- 
stitution, if her natural delicacy, , render this passive activity 
injurious ; capital must have labour at the cheapest rate, and 
a woman's nourishment is less costlv than that of a man. 
Natural ties may be snapped asunder by this cruel usurpation ; 
the union of man and woman may be no more than a sordid 
speculation ; maternity may probably lose its prerogatives ; 
still the productions of British manufacture will be able to 
invade the markets of both hemispheres at the lowest possible 
price — and the British oligarchy demands no more. 

It was not sufficient that women should submit to the 
discipline of the workshops ; something more was required, 
therefore it was necessary to descend in the scale of wages, 
and seek out less costly instruments. The rising generation, 
of both sexes, have been put in requisition to give the manu- 
factures of Great Britain an unrivalled superiority over those 
of the two continents. Destitute of all moral and intellectual 
education, of that freedom of motion which promotes strength 
and assures physical development, the infant pays its tribute 
to the Minotaur of civilization. Attacked in this manner at 
their source, and checked in their natural progression, the 
physical powers must degenerate, until there will be neither 
well-formed men, nor children capable of arriving at maturity. 
It matters not, however, so that the calicoes of Manchester 
find their way over the globe. The workmen, the women, and 
the children, may all perish, so long as the Lancashire ware- 
houses are cleared of their contents, and the thousand ships 
of the United Kingdom are employed in supplying the wants 
of her industrial tributaries. 

It can scarcely be believed that a market for children exists 
in the metropolis. 

Twice a-week children 'of both sexes are exposed for sale 
at Bethnal Green. There are generally half a hundred, some- 
times three hundred, from seven years old and upwards. 
These human " tools " are offered for hire ; the boys q& 
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apprentices, the girls as servants. Either the father or mother 
is present, to settle the price of this odious traffic. The 
dealers examine these young victims, as though they were 
animals ; their value is discussed, a bargain is struck, and the 
parents, without the least regret, witness the departure of their 
children. They forget, however, that these weak creatures 
will be lost, body and soul, in the midst of the slavery they 
will have to endure ; they are simply delighted at having got 
rid of a useless mouth, and of having exchanged it for a weekly 
revenue of two shillings, or even less. 

The child follows his new master, without knowing to what 
sort of employment he is destined ; and may work twelve or 
fifteen hours a day, without the slightest consideration for his 
tastes or his strength. Badly fed, subjected to the worst of 
treatment, and condemned to repulsive toil, he has no one to 
look up to for protection, for paternal authority has disposed 
of him as though he were an inanimate object, and his only 
lot is suffering. The slaves in the colonies have at least the 
advantage of representing a certain amount of capital, so that 
the planter's avarice occasionally protects them from sickness 
and brutal treatment; but the child bartered at Bethnal 
Green does not enjoy this privilege, as his master can work 
him to death without incurring a pecimiary loss, and he has 
only to return to the market to choose another martyr to his 
misery and caprice. 

British philanthropy is unmoved by these atrocities ; they 
are tolerated, nay, even silently encouraged, and when some 
generous voice has exclaimed against such guilty deeds, it has 
seldom found an echo. What can be thought of a people's 
morality that permits the germ of childhood to be thus 
untimely crushed. 

It has been said, that manufacturing industry sweeps away 
generations in proportion to its success ; but the bazaars for 
the sale of children is not for this purpose — it is for domestic 
service. The workman who cannot engage an apprentice, nor 
pay a servant, may enjoy the pleasure of procuring a drudge 
at Bethnal Green. 
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From one extremity of England to the otker, women and 
children are pitilessly inveigled to usurp the places of men in the 
workshops, while the latter are vainly soliciting employment. 

Women are known to be more numerous than men in England, 
^and this circumstance may perhaps arise from the impoverish- 
/ ment of the population : be that as it may, the normal condi- 
tions of public morality are effected by it. When the two 
\ sexes are unequal, the rule of social life is reversed, and 
^d^auchery becomes, in some measure, a necessity. 

" In the manufacturing towns," according to the " Inquiry," 
"the lower class of women know nothing of household work. 
At an early age they go to the factory, and the indiscriminate 
mixture of ages naturally generates a revolting precocity. 
When married, they know nothing beyond factory work ; and 
should they become mothers, they resume their occupation, 
and leave their infants to the doubtful vigilance of some neigh- 
bour, whose age prevents her from stirring abroad. The evils 
consequent to so unnatural a state of existence, are thus perpe- 
tuated and augmented in the workman's family." 

There the most sacred laws are violated. Abortion, for ex- 
ample, is practised to so frightful an extent, that justice is 
powerless, and compelled to close her eyes on the crime. 

In the cotton factories, especially, women and children are 
the most numerous. Spinning factories are mentioned where 
not a single man is employed; in others, for carding and 
sorting, there are only young children, of both sexes. What 
a pernicious school for boys and girls, where a mere mecha- 
nical employment allows full scope for promiscuous and 
obscene conversation, and the incessant contagion of bad 
example ! 

Not only is the education of young girls entirely neglected, 
but the lowest rudiments of instruction are even unknown ; 
therefore the great majority of them can neither read nor 
write. Without giving too much importance to the result of 
education, where it is not accompanied with moral instruction, 
we may ]be permitted to remark that no sense of duty . can 
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restrain these unfortunate creatures. As young women, they 
merely follow the instinct of their passions ; as wives and 
mothers, a sense of duty is only awakened by the severest 
misery, nothing can arouse maternal feeling but the children's 
cry for bread. 

During the war of England against the French Revolution, 
the increase of taxes provoked urgent remonstrances from the 
English manufacturers. It was impossible to pay taxes, they 
urged, unless the cost of production was dimini^ed, and the 
foreign markets kept open. Pitt replied, that by substituting 
the labour of women and children for that of men, they would 
easily economise the means to sjapport the national honour. 
Thus the man who, to gratify his own hatred and ambition, 
bequeathed a debt of twenty-two milliards to the English, by 
his Machiavellian counsels, based the commercial prosperity of 
l^is country on the misery and demoralization of the working 
classes; he gave the signal of that frightful conscription 
which has destroyed many more millions of women and 
children than a disastrous war of fifty years' duration. 

At the commencement of the present century the industrial 
machinery was created. The people were not then herded 
together, in certain localities. Factories rose up by the side 
of streams, whether habitations vfere adjacent or not ; and 
colonies of children were thence transported and apprenticed, 
many of whom were parish orphans from the large towns. 
Abuses, however, became so notorious, that an act of parlia- 
ment restricted, to twelve hours, the daily labour of children. 
The introduction of steam, at length, brought manufactures 
into the neighbourhood of large towns ; and their proprietors 
engaged the children who, living under paternal authority, 
were free from parochial government. The abuse, just alluded 
to, was then renewed, and poor children, from ^ye to eight 
years old, were compelled to toil from thirteen to fourteen 
hours a day, shuffling incessantly round the same spindles, and 
performing a journey of more than twenty miles. 

This outrage again roused public attention. Robert Owen, 
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one of those men who reflect honour upon England, gave the 
signal for a salutary reform. Haying ascertained that the 
majority of five hundred children, hy working in the factories, 
had lost both their strength and inteUigence — ^that they were 
alike morally and physically deformed, he exerted himself to 
obtain the authority of parliament that no child should work 
until it was ten years old, and that ten hours and a half should 
be the limited time for labour. His efforts to arouse parlia- 
ment to a sense of humanity were but coldly received. 
Thanks, however, to his perseverance, a law was passed in 
1819, fixing the children's age at nine years, before they could 
be admitted in a factory, and reducing to twelve hours the 
daily time of employment. 

The bills of 1825 and 1831, attest the inefficacy of the first 
measure ; yet the sale of children continues, as most of the 
manufacturers defy the law, and find in the parents them- 
selves the really guilty accomplices. 

After a parliamentary inquiry, in 1833, a fresh act changed 
the working hours ; they were diminished to nine hours for 
children under thirteen, and twelve for those above that age. 
The economists were indignant, and protested against this 
encroachment on the liberty of the industrious community, 
pretending that adults were compelled to work only the same 
time, as they could not proceed without the aid of children. 

These complaints were unfounded, and invented merely to 
impose upon the public ; for this same act authorized an un- 
limited continuance of labour, in exceptional cases ; and the 
exceptional cases soon became the permanent rule. 

The strangest circumstance is this : the law extended only 
to the manufacture of cotton, linen, worsted, and silk ; the 
forced labour of children, in other branches, was not supposed 
to lead to the same consequences. 

Although in France children's labour is unworthily treated 
by manufacturers possessing capital, still they cannot compre- 
hend the school of free-traders, who dare to invoke the princi- 
ples of liberty whilst they are sacrificing children, over whom 
they obtain a surreptitious authority. 
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To evade the precise letter of the law, the masters inyented 
the relay system of working, and by these means children worked 
during the morning in one shop and during the evening in 
another. I should leave unnoticed this scandalous manoeayre, 
did it not prove that the extreme poverty of parents compels 
them to connive with the masters, at the homicidal require- 
ments of English fabrics. 

This state of things continued until 1844, when the inspec- 
tors' reports showed that, the number of children employed in 
factories had considerably diminished. It is true, that the 
increase of population had rendered applications for labour so 
numerous, that adults — even strong men — were paid at the 
rate of children. 

Mining work was not comprised in the legal prohibitions ; 
and children frequently went down into coal-pits to work, until 
their age would permit them to enter the factories : and girls 
even did not escape this deadly occupation. 

Whilst the attention of parUament was bestowed on the 
sufferings of factory-children, their eyes were closed to the 
fate of those who remained twelve, thirteen, and even four- 
teen hours underground. Excessive toil, and being deprived 
of the light of day, were not subjects worthy of inquiry ; yet 
what a corruption of manners must have attended this pro- 
miscuous agglomeration of men, women, and children, almost 
naked, and almost in darkness ? Debauchery, theft, fighting, 
lessons of brutal obscenity — such were the contagious ex- 
amples offered to youth during their apprenticeship. 

At some of the workshops neglected by the law, children 
from three to four years of age were received ; at others, they 
entered when five or six, and from seven to eight, they were 
generally admitted in all. In some of these manufactories 
more children from seven to thirteen were employed than 
from thirteen to eighteen. Girls were frequently more 
numerous than boys ; in some, women and girls were only 
admitted. As many as two thousand women and girls have 
been noticed in a single workshop. 

The hardship endured by these children is greatly aug- 
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mented by their being placed under a task-master, who 
manages a part of the machinery, and by whom they are. 
occasionally purchased from their parents. They are not 
only worked to excess and beaten cruelly, but they are fed 
upon offal, and clothed in rags. 

Their quantity of food is frequently in proportion to the 
quantity of labour performed ; the scythe of death, therefore, 
makes a rapid passage through the ranks of these unfortunate 
beings. 

Boys and girls are indiscriminately subjected- to the same 
treatment, and contract precisely the same diseases : scrofula, 
ophthalmia, and consumption, are the ordinary consequences 
of their insufficient and unwholesome diet ; besides, girls 
have to struggle against the maladies peculiar to their sex in 
addition to the scourges just enumerated. 

Certain trades are subject to sudden fluctuations — to a ces- 
sation of labour, followed by over-exertion. On such occasions, 
children are at times compelled to stand thirty hours at their 
employment without the least respite. To keep them awake 
they are beaten or forced to take snuff ; and if these means 
are found too troublesome, their heads are plunged into a pail 
of water. 

These facts are taken from the inquiry made iii 1843. 
The result, as may be supposed, has been to brutalize these 
young members of society, for the "Inquiry" of 1849 
states that an aggravation of these evils had subsequently 
occurred. 

Women formed the last category that entered this Pande- 
monium, and the reason is easily conceived. Before the 
mother of a family could abandon her home, all the ties of 
attachment to her husband, to her children, were weakened 
by the habit of separation, and the egotism resulting from 
factory employment. The act of August 10, 1842, which 
prohibits children from working if less than ten years old, 
equally applies to women and girls. 

In 1844, a new act determined that twelve hours per day 
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should be the maximum of labour for women and boys under 
the age of thirteen. 

At length, in 1847, a final bill corrected and completed the 
enactments of its precursors. In future, children from eight 
to thirteen years of age can be employed in a manufactory 
only by the certificate of a medical man, stating their perfect 
health. Youths from thirteen to eighteen, and women and 
girls of all ages, are allowed to work xyvly ten hours per 
day. 

The ten hours' bill, by curtailing wages, appears to have 
lessened considerably the consumption of meat, although its 
price had been diminished one penny or three-halfpence per 
pound. '* This bill," observed a Manchester ]butcher, " has 
' cut off* the poor mim's luxury ; his luxury is butcher's 
meat. Families who bought four pounds a week, now make 
shift with two." 

In conformity with the provisions of this bill, the manu- 
facturers have been compelled to join schools with their work- 
shops ; but the author of the " Inquiry" states that they 
perform this duty with reluctance, and in an imperfect 
manner, and that the children are still grossly ignorant. The 
answers of some of these unfortunates to the author himself 
were so strange, that they appear incredible. They are not 
only destitute of the commonest elementary notions, but the 
majority know not the name of the county in which they 
live, the town in which they dwell, nor even the name of 
England — that England which shortens their life and blunts 
their intelUgence to add to its glory in all quarters of the 
world. 

Is the physical state of these children better than their 
moral condition? Not in the least. One of the principal 
causes of the great mortality with which they are smitten is 
maternal neglect ; they are left at home whilst the mother is 
at work; this is recorded in the "Inquiry" as "the foulest 
stain of the manufacturing system." 
We shall indeed soon see to what desperate resources these 
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unhappy women are compelled to resort to prevent accidents 
during their absence. I will now only notice one which 
occurred in 1847jin the city of Manchester. The police had 
taken charge of two thousand and sixty-four lost children, in 
addition to two thousand two hundred and eighty-four restored 
to their parents by the sound of a trumpet; in all, four 
thousand three hundred and forty-eight children, or eighteen 
per day, were exposed to accidents in the streets. 

In the same city, and in the same space of time, one hun- 
dred and ten children were either burnt or scalded to death. 

I have already spoken of the misery reigning in Wolver- 
hampton and in the other towns dependent on the flourishing 
state of Birmingham. I will now complete the picture by 
analyzing a few extracts from a Report made by an official 
commission. 

Every line of this Report attests the degeneracy of the human 
species ; it affirms that the children are either deformed or 
reduced to such a lean and withered state that, by their ap- 
pearance and voice, they might be supposed much younger 
than they really are. Girls are still worse treated — their or- 
ganization being more imfitted for endless toil. These are 
the words of the Commission : ** These unfortunate creatures 
taste none of the pleasures of their age ; they have never seen 
flowers, and they know nothing of plants, except they have 
been stung by nettles. When they reach the age of sixteen 
or seventeen, and have had the good fortune to escape de- 
formity, they resemble a deal board split into two." 

" The fate of apprentices in these districts," says the 
author of the "-Inquiry," ''is the most horrible that can be 
imagined. The master looks upon his apprentice as his slave, 
and treats him as the caprice of brutal avarice may dictate. 
For the least fault the child is deprived of food, or has to per- 
form a task heavier than his strength can support. When re- 
warded, it is by working extra hours, and the greatest part of 
his earnings is abstracted for his master's share. And when 
he has laboured seven years at his trade, by an infamous 

T 2 
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system generally adopted, the yoath knows nothing of the art 
by which he must Uve ; for his employer has made him in- 
variably execute the same mechanical process without instruct- 
ing him in each branch of his art. The apprentice himself is 
often an object of traffic, and like an ass or a horse he is let 
out on hire or sold : in some instances the brutahty of masters 
has occasioned death.'^ 

Humanity revolts at a social organization that can only main- 
tain itself by such enormities. On a further investigation 
into the tyranny of capitalists, we shall find that they have 
discarded men in order to produce their goods cheaper by 
means of women and children, and the latter, in turn, have 
been discarded to effect the same object by machinery ! 



CHAPTER V. 

POISONING. 

When the British Government a few years ago acquired by 
force of arms the right to poison the subjects of the Celestial 
£mpire, a cry of horror arose throughout Europe. Never did 
the page of history present a more afflicting spectacle than a 
war against a people whose only crime was the protection of 
their lives — ^never was power so abused, or clothed with so 
much audacity, or exhibited so great a contempt for universal 
justice. Alas ! trading England does not confine her poisonous 
merchandise to China ; on her own territory thousands are 
reduced to seek in suicidal intoxication obUvion of the many 
ills which afflict them. These poor creatures fly for relief to 
opium, that exciting, that depressing, that protracting agent of 
death. This awful result is not effected by violence ; ^ther 
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is it brought about to augment the fortunes of a few nabobs^ 
nor is it caused by premeditated speculation ; it is the fatal 
consequence of a terrible organization, which rules and directs 
the great industrial machinery of England. 

What, in the name of humanity, does it matter if these 
frightful results are the fruits of her devouring ambition — if, 
in supplying the two continents, and inflicting ruin on the 
workmen of both, she has placed her own children between the 
terrible alternative of either dying by hunger, or killing them- 
selves with slow poison ! 

A medical philanthropist, who was deeply afiPected at the 
numerous dangers to which children were exposed, by their 
parents leaving them to go to work, racked his inventive 
powers to obviate the evil. In France, Italy, Germany, in 
short, in every country, where the moral feelings are not 
entirely blunted by the influence of gain, the remedy of an 
evil is sought in the suppression of the cause whence it 
springs; but, in England, philanthropy acts in a different 
way. This doctor invented a potion which, given to the 
chUdren in the morning, had the effect of putting them into 
a state of lethargy-^half-awake, half-asleep, so that they could 
neither walk nor move about. 

This medicine was so compounded that the patient's life was 
not immediately threatened, and the mothers wondered on their 
return to find the children in the same position as when they 
left them. But, if the poisonous symptoms are not so rapid 
and frightful as in ordinary cases, they are equally destructive, 
and gradually destroy the physical and mental powers. This 
admirable discovery met with prodigious success in the manu- 
facturing towns, and mothers^ whose urgent necessities com* 
pelled them to work at a distance from home, were anxious to 
obtain it. They were ignorant that this safeguard against 
-accidental death led slowly but surely to the destruction of 
their children. 

Heaven forbid that. I should throw the least odium qn these 
unfortunate women ; their daily bread depends upon their ab- 
sence from home. 
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This abominable expedient^ howerer, makes a fearfiil pro- 
gress ; for the " Inquiry" states that the employment of 
narcotics has become a pernicious system in the manufacturing 
districts, and adds, that the child is at first drugged until it 
sleeps, and too often until it dies. 

In Manchester, and in other large towns, the use of sopo- 
rifics has so much extended, that it is difficult to conjecture 
even as to the quantity consumed by the working classes. At 
Ashton, it is known that the weekly sale of these drugs, by 
fifteen dealers, apothecaries, and publicans, averaged six gal- 
lons, two quarts, and one and a half pints. 

In Preston, according to the report of the Rev. J. Clay, 
twenty-one chemists sold in a week the following quantity : 

£ 8. d. 

Godfrey's cordial 23 5 5 

Child's preserver 18 4 

Syrup of poppies 16 9 

Opium 1 1 6J 

Laudanum 782 

Paregoric 090 

66 17 H 

The reverend gentleman observes on this statistical ac- 
count : 

" The system of drugging children is quite common ; it is 
one of the principal causes of the mortality to which they are 
subject. The consequences of this homicidal custom are 
lunacy, caused by an effusion of blood on the brain, and ai 
series of mesenteric and glandular affections ; the child falls 
into a state of stupor, his body becomes a mere skeleton, 
except the stomach, which swells out like a balloon. Those 
who survive this treatment remain weak and withered. This 
custom contributes no less than the insufficiency and bad 
quality of their food to increase mortality in manufacturing 
towns/* 
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This wicked custom, according to the " Inquiry," is daily 
increasing:. An apothecary, cited by the former, states tliat 
he has k^own a girl to drink an ounce and half of laudanum, 
as though it had been a harmless and agreeable beverage. 

When wages are low, the opium eater purchases the drug at 
second-hand^ — that is, after it has been partially chewed by his 
fellow workman, who may liappen to be better off ; and if lie 
has no work on hand, he flies to his favourite stimulant, which 
soon leaves him in a state of delirium tremens, 

I have not darkened the picture ; the facts cited are either 
from the " Inquiry," or from authentic sources. This plague 
is spoken of in England with horror ; yet, it appears a kind of 
retributive justice that the manufacturing industry should 
perish by the poison which it forced upon the Chinese, in 
order to open up new markets for its productions. 

The passion for opium, Uke that for gin twenty years ago, 
is indulged secretly. The gin-drinkers formerly were sly, 
ashamed, and glided stealthily into obscure dens, where that 
pernicious liquor was sold ; but shame, in these times, has 
disappeared, and public-houses have become palaces, glittering 
with a profusion of glass and lights. Men, women and chil- 
dren boldly enter these temples of pollution, where they lose, 
not only health and reason, but every sense of duty. 

Were the sale of opium as public as that of gin, would it 
not become as common a beverage ? It is greatly to be feared 
that it would ; for, be it a passion or a mere craving, when 
once taken its use quickly increases, and in the hell that 
agitates the population of England, it would certainly spread 
with lightning rapidity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANTI-80CIAL CONSEQUENCES OP ARISTOCRATIC PRINCIPLES. 

In the preceding recital of that living picture of nameless 
griefs, called British Society, I have abstained from using 
pompous phrases, and have contented myself with simply 
recording the cries of hunger and despair. Nor does that tale 
of agony contain a single figure, a complaint, or a groan, 
which is not embodied in the " Inquiry," published by the 
English themselves. 

Why should I have recourse to artificial language, when 
misery, eloquent as nature, bursts forth in sobs, and, covered 
with rags, recounts her sorrow, her despair ? 

Could the boldest flight of the poet, or the novelist, shadow 
forth a darker depth of misery than that contained in the 
" Inquiry.'* Do the most refined tortures of antiquity equal 
in suffering, the long and agonizing pangs of hunger, borne 
even through life ? 

Certainly not ; neither dramatic genius nor the liveliest 
eloquence can describe the workman's revelations, or express 
those terrible secrets falling from the parched lips of famished 
artisans, within the bosom of their family — they are inde- 
scribable—inimitable. So infinite are the 'shades of human 
misery in their depth of colouring, that the vocabulary of no 
language suffices for their expression. My own inability for 
this task, and respect for truth, urges me to adopt Bossuef s 
significant expression : " let Death speak when all else is 
nought." 

Behold her now prostrate under dissection, this grand nation 
— abroad so proud of her riches, of her glory ; she whose 
vessels and lords are saluted, like Semiramis, as they pass 
by those of other nations ! 
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Yet England, in spite of her opulence, cannot deny that she 
has, in her metropolis, 150,000 men, women, and children, 
whose daily existence is prohlematical ; it is, indeed, an hourly 
struggle against hunger. And why are they in this state ? 
Because the price of manual labour has decreased to such an 
extent that the highest wages given are insufficient for the 
calls of nature, without eleemosynary relief, or prostitution, 
or robbery. 

You may hear great bodies of industrious workmen fre- 
quently exclaim : '* Wages diminish, but labour continually 
increases ; the competition of masters is destructive to jour- 
neymen ; we cannot live by working, ^^ 

There are thirty thousand labourers in the docks, who, 
from hunger, contend for the poor privilege of performing the 
part of a beast of burden ; and these thirty thousand slaves 
are subject to the variations of the wind for their hardly-earned 
daily bread, which frequently condemns them to the most 
painful alternatives. 

Your weavers, your tailors at piece-work, and your shoe- 
makers, &c., form a numerous army, who hide their rags and 
wretchedness in the vilest parts of the town, and are driven to 
envy those who are transported for crime. 

And the women ! Do you remember the meeting of the 
needle-workers ? They shrink from the light of day, for fear 
the marks of famine should be too visible upoi; their features, 
and the tattered garments, which many of them had borrowed 
should be exposed. 

" Not a single one amongst us," they exclaimed, " can live 
by her work ; she that does not prostitute herself must rob 
or starve" 

What then, as I said in the beginning, signify the riches of 
your docks, the wonderful stock of merchandise in your ware- 
houses, the splendour of your metropolis, when, in the shade 
of the opulent bazaars, you perceive unveiled horrors — when 
nearly half a million of human beings are known to live in 
infectious localities — to sleep on boards or on straw, if cold 
and hunger permit them to slumber — and whose ^rem^t^as^ 
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death pays for the luxury of your shopocracy, and the 
expenses of your selfish warfare for the extension of trade. 

We are no longer ignorant that in all the large manufac- 
turing districts, as well as in the metropoUs, the same catas- 
trophe occurs — that the march of death is equally rapid. 
Everywhere machinery competes with workmen ; women and 
children are also compelled to compete with their hushands or 
their fathers. Thus man is expeUed from the workshop hy 
science or by weakness. If he refuse labour at the yilest 
price, idleness must be his fate ; and idleness is but a brief 
prelude to his starvation ! If he is father of a family, he can 
make them all toil until every nerve is overstretched, tod thus 
gain a paltry pittance by the incessant sweat of their brow ; 
but the young ones soon escape from this servitude ; they 
marry prematurely, and in their turn make a traffic of their 
progeny. 

This is not a human, but an animal existence : it produces 
a feeble, decrepid generation, which, says the "Inquiry,'* 
" are like flies crawhng together amongst a heap of filth, and 
dozing in a state of stupor, the effect of intoxicating and poi- 
sonous narcotics, which have been taken to procure a tempo- 
rary respite from suffering. 

This sickly and cadaverous generation of boy-men endure 
life without the light of the sun, without the Hght of ideas ; 
not one solitary ray of either cheers their passage through this 
world of torments. 

And the land, does its fertility offer the labourer a 
better existence than the workshops, or rather hulks, of the 
cities ? 

The " Inquiry" tells us : ** In the most fertile counties of 
England, the rough agricultural labourers cannot get sufficient 
to purchase necessary food. Small fields and farms are trans- 
formed into pastures ; cottages disappear daily ; estates are 
disencumbered by driving out men, whose rents are not equal 
to the profit on beasts ; and the land is therefore appropriated 
solely to the latter." 

Another phenomenon indicative of decay is this : wher^Tcr 
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work is to be done in the fields, contractors send a body of 
labourers hired at low wages to do it; harvests are thus 
housed for a stipulated sum by battalions of labourers from 
other counties, to the prejudice of those who reside on the 
spot, and may be termed the natural servants of the soil, 
•nius. after robbing the poor man of bis share of the land, 
his work is also taken away. And when the peasant's cottage 
is unroofed, to force him out of the premises, is it wonderful 
that he should — like the American negro slave — avenge him- 
self by setting fire to his master's farm and granaries ? 

Yet this is only one symptom of universal distress, and 
certainly not the most hideous one, although that expedient 
for the gratification of revenge is sufficiently savage. Amongst 
many others you may have noticed burial- clubs, where cool 
speculation is exercised on the probable gain obtained by the 
interment of persons of all ages. 

And how is society defended in this terrible struggle against 
the victims of poverty? Have we not remarked that an 
officer cut off the ear of an unfortunate culprit, taken in the 
act of stealing some provisions, as the best means of proving 
his identity, and actually produced it in court ? 

The manners of the itmerant classes are scandalous, and in 
their promiscuous meetings, as in those of large workshops, 
every vice is brought into action. 

The sea itself — whose immensity is not large enough for 
English ambition — the sea no longer rewards the British 
sailor for his services ; competition has become so great 
amongst merchantmen, and wages so low, that sailors are con- 
stantly deserting to the American navy. 

"Would you fight for England?" was demanded by the 
author of the " Inquiry." '* No— never, never !" replied, in 
chorus, these rough sons of the ocean : ''we cannot get a 
living on board English ships." 

The cultivator of the earth has also made an equally despe- 
rate assertion. 

As the monopoly of land has diminished every generous 
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sentiment amongst its proprietors, so lias capital, in its tum^ 
blimted the feelings of its possessors. Insatiable ih the 
fever of their combined avarice, they have destroyed that 
sacred passion, almost universal — the love of country ? They 
have given an example of selfishness and egotism which has 
been faithfully copied by the people. 

O France, preserve for ever in thy very heart of hearts the 
worship of generous ideas ! From thence is derived thy 
power, thy indestructible greatness. 'Twas that, and that 
alone, which enabled thee to defend thyself in '92, against the 
coalition of Europe in arms ; and to urge thy children, bare- 
footed and wanting bread, to sound the tocsin of freedom 
throughout the world. 

The England of the present time, then — the England of 
lords and shopkeepers — ^is rejected by her sons, whether they 
labour in the country or in towns, or man her vessels at sea. 

Again, the expense of a family cannot be borne by a work- 
man; he can maintain neither his father nor his children. 
Misery awaits the young workman who does not abandon the 
old members of his family, or who takes a wife ! Each child, 
given by God, is a fresh burden that bears him down, and 
from which he prays to heaven for a release ; his old father is 
an antagonist to his hunger, and were he the most active, the 
most clever, and the strongest in his trade, by the tyranny of 
landlords and capitalists, he must ultimately sink. 

For a work-woman prostitution has become a matter of 
necessity, it forms a part of her daily employment ; and it is 
an imperative condition of her existence. Even this sad 
resource soon vanishes, for decay, performing the office of 
virtue, gives to this commerce a salutary check. 

Such, then, is British society. No sense of shame, nor 
family ties — ^no love of country, nor of the most cherished 
duties, are inspired. The blood grows poor in the veins of 
brutalized generations; moraUty is expelled; the heart is 
hardened ; and hate is everywhere engendering for a future 
period. 
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Such is the history of an aristocracy — doubtless the most 
intelligent, the most enlightened, and the most religious 
aristocracy that ever existed. 

Was it worthy of the British oligarchy to sully the 
annals of humanity with crime and to plunder the world, 
or to curse its own country with such a destiny? 

Is there no remedy for such inevitable evils? 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CREDIT. 

Economists and financiers of the present day are apt to 
confound the mechanical part of circulation with credit ; yet 
no two things are more distinct. Between hanks and credit 
there is the same difference as between the effect and the canse : 
all forms a part. Credit is derived from two sources only — 
agriculture and manufactured productions : the first is called 
by Sully ''the breasts of the State," and Colbert understood 
all the importance of the latter. Trade and transport, be 
they ever so considerable, are mere accessories serving to 
furiish the consumer with his required produce. t£ in 
general theory, these are only secondary considerations. 

Some nations have indeed made maritime commerce their 
principal object ; Tyre and Carthage in ancient times, Venice 
and Holland in the modern era, obtained and preserved for a 
long time the greatest prosperity in their naval commerce. 
Great Britain succeeded Holland, as the latter succeeded 
Venice ; but her maritime power, as we have already re- 
marked, is on the decline. 

We cannot, therefore, too cautiously guard against sup- 
posing that the number of ships, or the quantity of banks. 
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foims a criterion of the real wealth of a nation. However 
perfect the system of credit and monetary circulation may be, 
they are not proved, on that account, to repose on a solid or 
durable basis : this is a question that I will now examine. 

The ruin into which the agriculturists have fallen is 
notorious : the causes of this situation are also well known. 
No matter what steps may be taken by England, she can^ 
never produce on her own soil sufficient food for a continually! 
increasing population. And the reaction of agricultural' 
distress on the manufacturing community is equally well 
known ; the latter is on the eve of a terrible catastrophe. 
It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the desperate effects oi 
competition have brought on ruinous sacrifices, and that! 
the means of sustaining these sacrifices are nearly ex- 
hausted. 

And when these last resources of England's wealth shall 
disappear — and that they must disappear is certain — ought 
we not to affirm that her credit is destitute of perma- 
nence ? 

Facts — numerous, stubborn facts — corroborate, in various 
ways, this opinion. The periodical return of commercial 
crises which have occurred in England since the peace of 
1815, leave no doubt on this subject. A theory has been 
invented — why should I conceal it? — assuming that these 
interruptions are necessary to trade ; and according to these 
theorists, crises are an advantageous means of liquidation, 
which enable the principal houses to rectify their accounts. 
This is truly a strange remedy ; it must finish by destroying 
the patient, under pretence of eradicating the disease. 

It was not surprising that England on the return of peace, 
having an enormous war-debt to liquidate, which had been 
accumulating twenty-five years, should experience a monetary 
crisis. The termination of hostilities, which changed the 
value of produ«e and of manufactured articles, might naturally 
be expected to cause a suspension of payment. But let it 
not be forgotten that England's difficulties have progressively 
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augmented since she has tottered on in a peaceful career, 
although the machinery of her credit has been rendered far 
more perfect than before. The most remarkable pointy how- 
ever, is» that during the war her agriculture flourished equally 
with her trade; the first was protected by laws securing 
high prices, and British manufactured goods— then unri- 
yalled — furnished the markets of both hemispheres. Never- 
theless, for thirty years, the trade of Great Britain has ex- 
perienced one continued series of depressions. There is, 
r therefore, a more important condition than the accumulation 
of riches for a country's welfare*: it is their more general 
distribution. 

At all events, I may add, in support of the deductions to 
be drawn from these assertions, that the financial crises of 
1825, '36, '39, and '47, preceded or followed those ex- 
perienced in the cotton trade during the years 1819, '29, 
I and 41' ; without inquiring for their cause, I will merely ask, 
is credit anywhere else subject to such fluctuations ? 

In France, on the contrary, where the means of credit are 
much inferior to those enjoyed by Great Britain, neither the 
revolutions of 1830 and '48, nor the scarcity of provisions in 
1846 — '47, nor the foolish expeditions, nor even the extra- 
ordinary demand occasioned by the monetary panic abroad, 
have been attended with disasters that can be compared with 
these suffered so repeatedly by England. What can be 
concluded from this ? that, although the system of credit is 
more perfect in the latter country, yet in the former it is 
established on a less uncertain basis. 

I certainly will not conceal the inefficient and vicious 
organization of many matters in France. I am aware of the 
evils engendered *by a spirit of competition and monopoly in 
my native country during the last twenty-five years ; but I 
can, at the same time, state with the liveliest pleasure that 
the two great sources of our wealth — agriculture and manu- 
factures — ^are not exhausted, like those of England ; and that 
their future prosperity will attest the soHdity of our credit 
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although the agency through which it circulates be now 
imperfect. 

In England^ the land is burdened beyond its value ; two- 
thirds of British capital are employed in mortgage; the 
national debt is twenty-two billion francs, and the taxes, after 
exhausting ordinary, are paid by extraordinary, expedients 
thus the income tax is continued until the present time, to 
defray the expenses of war. This temporary and patriotic 
impost, decreed for only three years, ought to have expired, 
first in 1845, then in 1849 : when will it cease? Some per- 
sons have been deceived by a slight economy exhibited in the 
budget of 1 850 ; but have they considered that this reduction 
was forced out of the means of defence of the kingdom ; and 
that it is merely equal to the income tax still enforced, which, 
according to the opinion of all statesmen, impoverishes the 
country, and prematurely devours its last resources. 

If France has gone too far on this dangerous ground, she is 
still — Heaven be praised ! — very far behind her rival, and 
her democracy may remedy that evil before it is incurable. 

I do not here advance my solitary opinion; I merely 
translate the words of the Edinburgh Magazine (number of 
April 1, 1850), which affirm : " If any capitalists ought ever 
to fear an interruption, nay, even a cessation in the payment 
of their dividends, they are certainly those of England. They, 
think," continues the author of this article, "that all the 
interests of the country can be raised with impunity, and 
that they themselves will not be engulphed in the shipwreck. 
Deceived by the perfect regularity with which their dividends 
have been paid during fifty years, they cannot conceive that it 
may ever be otherwise. They would sooner expect the sun 
not to rise in the morning, than not to receive their interest 
punctually in January and June. Their confidence may 
nevertheless soon vanish, for their property is derived from 
the national revenue, and the national revenue has received 
some mortal wounds." 

In fact, had not the national revenue been seriously 
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threatened, tlie Opposition "would assuredly not have taken 
the responsibility of demanding a reduction in the army and 
navy, in the midst of Europe in arms, and, moreover, of keep- 
ing in reserve even the abandonment of the colonies. 

Can we imagine "what England would be without colonies ? 

I may, then, be permitted to state this fact — that, notwith- 
standing the perfection of its mechanism, public credit in 
England reposes on falsehood. 

Is it necessary then to review the establishments formed for 
pubHc credit ? It shall be done briefly, not for the purpose 
of continuing questions not to be answered, but to remove a 
prejudice, too widely spread throughout the continent. 

The Bank of England forms the key- stone of the financial 
organization of Great Britain ; all commercial and manufac- 
turing interests are connected with this grand centre. Its 
Charter was renewed in 1844 for nine years. It should issue 
notes under guarantee to the amount of ^14,000,000, unless 
authorized by Government to diminish that amount ; the 
paper put into circulation by the Issue Department, should it 
exceed that maximum, ought also to be ensured by an equal 
quantity of specie, produced by deposits. 

The guarantee required for the emission of the ^€ 14,000,000, 
consists of Bills of Exchange and Exchequer Bills, received as 
a security from Government, or shares in the Consolidated 
Funds, bought up by the Bank to replace its surplus and un- 
productive coin. 

The metallic reserve proceeds entirely from deposits con- 
fided to its care by public and private estabhshments, and for 
these no interest is allowed. Its capital was originally 
^14,553,000, but that has long ago been absorbed by Govern- 
ment, and three per cent, interest is given thereon. In 1823, 
another advance, amounting to ^13,080,000, was made to the 
State, so that, altogether, the Bank claims about seven hun- 
dred millions of the floating debt, or ConsoUdated Fund. 

Two considerations here occur : the first is, that the Bank 
of England has not a single farthing to answer for the pay- 
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meut of its notes ; and for an establishment which owes its 
existence to its supposed solvency, this is truly an unsound 
state. In fact, by sending her capital to the Treasury, none, 
speaking strictly, but moral guarantees can be given to the 
public ; and to judge it by the doctrine of Smith's school, the 
Bank is nothing more than a paper-money factory. 

The second point for consideration is how, after disposing 
of its capital to Government, the Bank was able to lend 
another sum of more than .3613,000,000. Where did this 
money come from? The answer is easy: the Bank has 
printing apparatus, and can make it. The public, therefore, 
really lends the cash, and receives, in return, notes — bank 
notes — which have been made the legal and compulsory cur- 
rency of the realm ; and the Bank has contrived to receive an 
annual interest of two and a half per cent, from the Treasury 
for lending the above sum. 

The part played by Government is not an honourable one. 
The lawful chief of a nation amounting to twenty-eight mil- 
lions of subjects, it has engaged in a transaction with the Bank, 
which public opinion denounces as a fraud. Instead of bor- 
rowing the money required for its necessities, bank notes were 
compelled to be exchanged for stock or for Exchequer 
Bills. In other words. Government and the Bank ex- 
changed obligations on paper, like the accommodation 
bills of tradesmen in an insolvent state, who, instead of 
assembling their creditors, run headlong into bankruptcy. 

If the only guarantee of the Bank is Excheq ler Bills, what 
guarantee is there for the repayment of these bills except by 
taxation, which has been unduly overstrained ? 

But why should these observations on the Bank of 
England be continued, or on the public^ and private banks 
over which its authority is paramount ? The preceding fact 
explains the whole system. 

I have already remarked that the Bank has greatly de- 
creased its accommodation to the commercial classes, by 
limiting its discounts, in order that all her capital may be 

u 2 
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invested in the funds, 'whence she derives the greatest amount 
of profit. In addition to the interest paid hy the State, an 
additional sum of ^168,000 is granted for transfers and 
treasury service, exclusive of twenty days' interest, as com- 
pensation for losses incurred hy fluctuations in the funds. 

But this is not all ; in order that her reign may he supreme, 
the Bank regulates the amount of interest paid hy the 
national deht, and also the rate of discount for commercial 
hills. In a word, the Bank of England rules supremely hoth 
puhlic and private credit. 

Nor is it exclusively in England that the Bank exercises 
this arhitrary power it affects credit in all countries ; in fact, 
the commercial security of both hemispheres is at the mercy 
of a country in which the desperate state of agriculture and 
manufactures must necessarily dry up the sources of credit, 
and inflict steriUty upon taxation. 

A great deal of noise has been made about the treasure 
concealed in the vaults of the Bank ; but it should be 
remembered that this reserve is simply the deposits which 
may be withdrawn to-morrow, and which would deprive the 
establishment, with its enormous circulation, of its bullion 
guarantee. 

It is not possible for the Bank to be independent of the 
Government, no more than the latter can be independent of 
the Bank ; they both are enlinked in the same policy ; there- 
fore it would be folly to assume even their relative inde- 
pendence. They are both committed to the same chances, 
and exist by an ilUcit association ; neither of them daring to 
deny the evils of their complicity, although they delude 
themselves with their apparent solvibility. 

How long is this comedy to last? The misery of the 
people must determine the question. When agriculture and 
commerce shall have exhausted their last resources, when her 
marine shall be paralyzed, the Bank and her treasures will be 
engulphed in the same panic, carrying with them the supreme 
hopes of the aristocracy. 
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Is it necessary to demand of the Bank whether confidence 
in her stability is decreasing ? The moneyed-men will not 
deny that they have their doubts upon the question; for, 
while the coffers of the Bank are gorged with bullion, her 
circulation of notes is below (?) the maximum fixed by the act 
of 1844, when the charter was renewed. If the Bank, then, 
does not act up to the limit allowed by law, ought we not to 
conclude that she entertains some serious fears as to the situa- 
tion of the country ? When confidence fills the sails of public 
credit, the Bank knows how to ease itself of its reserve ; she 
is then little disquieted about its sinking to thousands instead 
of millions, as a limited reserve is sufficient for the necessities 
of her note circulation, which is constantly returning upon 
her. In these times, however, her cautious movements fblly 
attest the extent of her mistrust ; loans become more and 
more difficult, industry is shrinking, and the export trade is 
decreasing. There is only one thing that appears to progress : 
it is the reserve of the Bank. 

Whence is derived, then, that bulk of bullion now stag- 
nating in the coffers of the Bank ? There has been — and it is 
officially proved — a considerable importation of bullion into 
England, since the Revolution of February ; for the English 
tourists have returned to their island, which has recalled a 
sum, estimated at five hundred milHons of francs, at least ; 
and the aristocrats of Italy, France, and Germany, have trans- 
ferred a great portion of their capital to England ; hence, in a 
great measure, the means by which she has been enabled to 
live these last two years. 

It is difficult to separate private from public credit in 
England, as both hinge on the same pivot. Every pulsation 
of the social body is felt by the great central power, which 
formerly imparted life and activity to all. The banks of 
Scotland and Ireland could not exist, to speak properly^ with- 
out the permission of the Bank of England, of which they are 
the very humble slaves. There is no occasion, then, to aJlude 
to them in a more formal way. As to private credit^ it is re- 
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gulated by a number of banking-houses, whieb are directly 
connected with the merchants and traders. These houses^ 
generally, have but a limited capital, which is invested in the 
public fbnds, or in colonial or trading affairs. This reserve is 
composed of the deposits of their customers, the practice being 
to keep no more than is necessary to pay the current demands 
of the day. 

By the side, and sometimes above, these bankers, yon may 
reckon immense private fortunes, concealed behind the modest 
counters of the City merchants. But there is an enormous 
inconvenience attached to these colossal fortunes — they cannot 
be realized. In England, the men of business seldom retire, 
as they do in France ; they manage their affairs to the last, 
and leave their children, not a solid heritage, but a large busi- 
ness, which is generally based upon an imaginary credit. There 
are, doubtless, a few opulent exceptions to this rule ; but, 
speaking generally, private credit is equally as fictitious as 
public credit, and when a house fails, under the blows of a 
commercial crisis, the evil spreads itself far and wide. One 
failure will frequently cause twenty others, each of which re- 
acts on the instant in a thousand directions. 

Is there a similar state of things in France ? The financial 
crisis of 1847 proves th^t, in the latter country, the roots of 
credit have a stronger resisting power than those of England. 
Thanks to the guilty indifference of the Government at that 
period, scarcity caused an enormous disturbance in public 
wealth, already shaken by the exaggerated game of railway 
speculation ; yet in spite of this two-fold influence, the private 
bankers were not reduced to liquidate the demands upon them 
by bankruptcy, as was the case with those of the United 
Kingdom ; and the Bank of France, far from being ruined, 
was enabled to assist the Bank of England by a loan of fifty 
millions of francs, which saved the latter from a terrible crisis. 
Europe has not forgotten the financial calamity which befel 
Great Britain in 1847, therefore I shall no longer enlarge upon 
it, but limit myself to the remark that, every year exhibits^ on 
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the part of England, a decaying profligacy which has no pa- 
rallel in any country in Europe. 

The conclusion to he drawn from the preceding facts may 
he stated thus — on whatever side we cast our eyes, we only 
see the most persevering efforts ending, uniformly, in the 
most deplorahle results. Bankruptcy is everywhere impending^ 
for credit is universally fictitious, which produces an illusoi 
opulence. There is nothing real in the foundation of things 
in Great Britain except misery, and that is universal. Th( 
Government, the public and private banks, the commercial: 
houses of every degree, the agriculturalists and manufacturers — i 
in short, all the characters of the dark drama which has been] 
played so long in England, are struck to the heart, and palsied! 
in their movements. 

It ought to be proclaimed aloud, that there can be no soli( 
credit, henceforth, but amongst people where labour is fre| 
and held in honour — where the monopoly of capital receded 
before the associations of strong arms and intelligent heads-—? 
where, in short, the laws of international fraternity shall prei 
side over an organized economy. The people, enlightened byl 
the disastrous, yet salutary, example of England, will perhapsi 
comprehend that the science of evil has its limits, and beyond \ 
that — there is death. 



CHAPTER II. 

POOR-LAWS WORKHOUSBS BAGGED SCHOOLS EMIGRATION. 

In casting our eyes upon the table of European population, 
this phenomenon must strike us — ^that pauperism increases 
according to the development of industry. The greater the 
extension of manufactures, the greater the increase of 
poverty. Thus England and Russia are at the two extremities 
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of the ladder ; the former at the height of patiperism the 
latter only on the first step ; and this law, according to the 
principles I have laid down, accommodates itself to all other 
nations. 

It is, therefore, indisputahle, on physical principles, that 
the lahourer of our days is more wretched than the slave 
of antiquity, or the serf of the Middle Ages ; it is also indis- 
putahle, that of all servitudes the hireling is the worst, as it 
should he the last ; it is again undouhted that a vanquished 
army in full retreat never presented a more lamentahle spec- 
tacle than the legions of triumphant industry. 

How could it be otherwise, when industry is but a 
struggle of take who can, and keep who can (prend qui peut, 
et garde qui peut), according to the motto of the conquerors ? 
Submitted to the hard exigencies of capital, to the perpetual 
oscillations of commerce, to its fluctuations, and its alterna- 
tives, how could it offer to the great masses of people col- 
lected together in the large manufacturing districts that 
security for wages which the periodical and ever uniform 
nature of the seasons bestow upon agriculture ? 

I shall be told that I am adverse to manufacturing industry. 
Not so ; my conclusions are simply against the principles 
which at this moment preside over its organization. PoHtical 
economy, as it is constituted, only embraces the metaphysical 
part of the social law ; it has made the ontology of riches, 
while despising its moral. It has become as abstract a 
science as that of numbers, without more affinity than 
geometry has to politics and humanity. In its eyes, nations 
are but immense workshops — man a merchandise to consume 
and produce — human life a capital. Everything is weighed 
and calculated, feeling is abandoned. In all this, where is 
there room for the pulsations of the heart, of which each 
may, nevertheless, endure the pang ? 

PoHtical economy, in its narrow-mindedness, has seen 
nothing beyond the brute creation of wealth, when the legi- 
timate object of its exertions should be the well-being of the 
majority. 
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, What has heen the method it has adopted ? In order to 
break the fetters and the bard servitude of the Middle Ages, 
it has invoked the principles of liberty, and dictated the 
let-alone (iaisser-faire) system. 

Of this, which could only be an arm of war, an expedient 
of transition, it has formed a durable and absolute principle. 
It has taken an accident as a permanent condition of life, the 
confusion which precedes order for order itself. This is its 
fault, this is its crime. 

The Iaisser-faire, in granting to all the interests which 
divide society permission to act, does not favour labour alone, 
but it favours interests opposed to the true happiness of 
nations ; it indirectly resuscitates, against labour, the 
iniquitous privileges it hsvd destroyed ; opposed to the extreme 
liberty of the rich and powerful, is found the slavery of the 
poor and the feeble. No, the absolute Iaisser-faire is of no 
more value in the industrial system than in the political ; its 
real name, we repeat, is anarchy. It is not true that the 
interests of individuals and classes balance themselves, so as 
to form an universal harmony, which should be the interest 
of the whole state of society ; between all individual pre- 
tensions, it is necessary that one sovereign will (the collective) 
should intervene and decide. Liberty is, doubtless, of all 
rights the most precious ; but are not all rights governed 
and limited by duties ? 

Eugene Buret, in his patriotic work, has handled this 
delicate subject with marvellous tact : — " Let each do that 
which he has the right to do ; it is the fundamental principle 
of social justice, and the functions of labour profit by it as 
well as all others. If the Iaisser-faire be a principle of 
wealth and production, it is only so indirectly, as the 
guarantee for the security of property and persons, which is 
one of the first conditions of the creation of wealth. But it 
is not thus understood by political economy, which sees in 
the iaisser-faire a direct principle, an immediate agent of 
production, for its fundamental axiom proclaims that every- 
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thing is for the beist, when everything is abandoned to its 
proper tendency ; that the interests naturally counterbalandog 
each other, it is only necessary to leave them alone in order 
to obtain social harmony/' 

A perpetual war, man devouring each other, according to 
political economy^ is the only method of obtaining peace. 
Thus we know what disastrous effects the pnndple has pro- 
duced, operating upon the constantly growing pressure of 
capital. Modem industry has appropriated wealth to itself, 
as the conquerors acquired the soil ; it has proceeded by 
vigorous efforts of individualism, has cast itself with all its 
might upon the soil of production, as in a md^e^ without any 
other consideration than immediate conquest ; it has been as 
prodigal and indifferent to the huma|i life which composed its 
army as the greatest conquerors. Its object was the acquisition 
of riches, and not the happiness of mankind* 

This, I repeat it, is what I attack, and not labour ; for indus- 
try thus organized marches fatally towards a conclusion which 
is altogether opposed to philosophy and modem poUtics. It 
is not possible, when philosophy and politics concur so actively 
in the freedom of all men, that the worst effects of servitude — 
vice and ignorance — should be fatally maintained, and even 
introduced anew to the world by industry. 

M. Droz has said : *' We must occupy ourselves as much 
about men as about produce, because produce is made for 
man, and not man for the produce." 

The heart, justice, and reason go farther. We must think 
of man before produce, because, under labour, as an equivalent 
to exchange, dwells a moral equivalent — a human creature, 
with all the delicacies of his sensations, something holy ! 

Thus, in having carried the principles of the school of 
economy to the most barbarous consequences — having foi^tten 
in studying the variations of supply and demand, the life, 
the health, the morality of many millions of men engaged in 
the question, England has reduced more than two-thirds of 
ber population to indigence ; and during the last ten years. 
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she has witnessed a frightful augmentation of official ] 
perism, poverty in its worst aspect, and in all its horrors. 

What has she to counterhalance the effect of this plas 
The poor-rates, with pubUc and private charity. 

Assuredly, it is good to feed the hungry, to give drinl 
those* who thirst, and to clothe the naked ; but when pov 
is developed in its worst features, to treat it otherwise t 
by striking at its root, otherwise than by a social transfor 
tion, is like the story of the innocent child, so ably penc: 
by one of the great masters, who foolishly tried to empty 
ocean with a cockle-shell. 

What is the use of insisting upon the immorality ( 
system which degrades man in nourishing him, not by lab 
but charity, not of right, but of alms ? Why should he 
of its insufficiency, too well attested by the desperate a 
under which the workmen and agricultural labourers 
groaning? England, even by its own indomitable p€ 
verance, is of all nations that which has made the most c 
and decisive experiments as to the inefficacy of palHatives 

Thus the poor-rates, continually increasing since 1! 
became after 1830 so heavy a burthen upon the country, 
agriculture and trade were deeply affected. It would scar 
be believed that in certain localities the whole rental of 
land was absorbed by this tax. The Report of 1833 att 
the numerous abuses to which they were subjected ; revol 
malversation in their administrations, and the freqi 
drunkenness and debauchery of those receiving relief, 
could not be otherwise ; the rating of the parishes acted u 
the pauper population, in the same manner as the calcula^ 
charity of the monasteries of former times upon the peopl 
Spain and Italy. The people, accustomed to count u 
other means of existence than labour, it loosened all 
springs of dignity and courage, which could alone sus 
their energies and perseverance. Public charity, notn 
standing the recent observations of an illustrious fanatic, 
regards it as a reform and a social amA^sst^^xwv^ ^^^^Xsfei^ 
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two breakers which it cannot avoid. Either it is insufficient 
to succour efficaciously those who demand its aid, or it 
relieves their distresses at the expense of morality. It com- 
municates to its recipients, in exchange for its gifts, the vices 
of the Lazzarone and the beggar. What did England do 
in 1834? She had recourse, it must be said, to a law of 
public safety, almost of despair. In order to alleviate this 
ruinous impost, she inexorably applied to pauperism the 
remedy inlated by Malthu«^-^Let everf oL in this 
world answer of himself and for himself ! bad luck to those 
who are too many here below ; we should have too much to 
do if we gave bread to all who cried for hunger ; who knows 
if enough of it would be left for the rich ? As the population 
tends constantly to surpass the means of subsistence, charity 
is a madness, a^ encou^ement given to pauperism." 

Let us, is the cry of England, make a free appUcation, of the 
laisser fairCi and the laisser passer. Up to this day, our relief, 
which ruins us, has not diminished by one the number of 
paupers, therefore, laissons /aire la mis'kre, laissons passer la 
mort. Since then, upon principle, no pecuniary assistance to 
indigent families, to make up for the insufficiency of their 
wages, has been allowed, nor any out- door reUef ; but they 
must go to the workhouse, where they purchase the bread of 
legal charity at the price of liberty, and the separation of 
families. We must understand the reduction which imme- 
diately took place, if not in the amount of pauperism, at least 
in that of the parochial rates destined to its relief. An 
administration more regular and concentrated, the union of 
several parishes amongst themselves, with regulations for 
economising the general expenses of the rates, produced a 
serious diminution of this rate in the first year which fol- 
lowed the law of 1834. This did not, however, continue 
long; the poverty, which was only stifled for a time, was 
soon conspicuous everywhere. It became necessary to relax 
the inflexibihties of principles, and resort again to out-door 
relief ; for even the walls of the workhouses had become too 
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narrow; and from 1840 to 1848, the rates hare been con- 
stantly increasing. If, honever, the rates had aot exceeded 
the fatal amount of 1834, above which the production of the 
country must have been destroyed, there was not much cause 
for rejoicing ; for, supposing the amount had remained the 
same, it is certam that pauperism had increased from seven to 
ten per cent., that is to say, to eight hundred thousand 
individuals;* the consequence of which was that from 1840 to 
1848, England had economised upon hunger, and had created 
a poverty in pauperism itself. 
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I know that in 1849 the following assertion was resolutely 
made in the Houses of Parliament, that official pauperism 
having been one hundred and fifty-five miUions in 1846, and 
one hundred and forty-five millions only in 1849, there was a 
saving of from eight to ten millions upon the former year. 
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To this there are two replies : first, the Report from which 
this calculation was extracted is a Httle premature, for the 
Poor-law Commissioners themselves declared that they had not 
yet received the accounts of all the Unions. They add, what 
might inspire some suspicion, that the means of control em- 
ployed half-yearly during fifteen years, in order to verify the 
amount of pauperism, are not exact, since they give as a result, 
that in England and Wales there is one pauper to every eight 
inhabitants, whereas it is evident that there is only one in six- 
teen. "These are parliamentary subterfuges," says the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, " which prove the increase in the number of 
paupers ; for if we consider that the price of provisions has 
fallen fifty per cent, in the last two years, and even supposing 
the number of paupers equal only to that of 1847, the dimi- 
nution in the expense ought to be, not ^om eight to ten 
millions, but fifty millions." 

" Ten millions then," it adds, " are not in reality any dimi- 
nution, but an increase, in the number of paupers ; and the 
proof is, that the poor-rates in Scotland have been, notwith- 
standing the diminution in the price of provisions, more consi- 
derable in 1849 than in 1848 ; and in Ireland they have 
exceeded, during the last year, the amount of the most cala- 
mitous periods of the famine." 

I said that the bill of 1834 was a law of despair, unworthy 
of a great people : its object was to murder poverty, not to 
assuage it. Is not the horror which the workhouses inspire 
in the minds of the poor an insuperable evidence of the fact ? 
The inquests have a hundred times furnished the proof that, 
between the workhouse, which would separate the one from 
the others, and death, they prefer the latter. Yet, if one 
judged by appearances, or external show, this invincible re- 
pugnance could scarcely be understood. 

The workhouse, in fact, is almost always a vast and fine- 
looking establishment, not even deficient in architectural ele- 
gance. Often situated in the midst of a rich and gracefiil 
landscape, were it not for the inscription we read over the 
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door, we could scarcely believe that behind these showy pavi- 
lions, and their grassy lawns, was concealed so much of human 
misery. 

This house is a hospital open to the aged, the miserable, 
and the infirm ; a refuge for the orphan, for lying-in women ; 
an asylum for idiots and lunatics, and a depot of mendicity for 
vagabonds, as well as for the healthy and respectable but un- 
employed workmen. 

It must be acknowledged that the amended act of 1834 has 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the aged and infants ; in 
general they appear satisfied with the treatment they expe- 
rience. As to the healthy pauper, the law offers just sufficient 
literally to save him from death by starvation, breaking, in his 
case, all the Hnks of affection, for he will be cruelly separated 
from his wife, from his children ; and, moreover, he will pur- 
chase this miserly succour dearer than he has ever paid for the 
right of existence, that is to say, by mechanical labour — a sort 
of punishment — the torture of the treadmill. In most work- 
houses, I have seen these machines in repose, having frightened 
away the unfortunate beings condemned to put them in motion. 

Here then is a nation renowned for its commerical genius, 
for the application of mechanical prodigies to production, 
which retrogrades, by the employment of its able-bodied but 
indigent workmen, at the clumsy instruments of barbarous 
ages, and condemns its poor to the torture of the slaves of 
antiquity : ad moiam / 

Furthermore, it is not the only point of resemblance which 
exists between EngUsh society and that of Rome at the period 
of its decHne. For instance, when we see the poor-laws 
measuring out food to the adult labourer with a more parsi- 
monious hand than to age and infancy, we are involuntarily 
reminded of the verses of Plautus, who defines the Roman 
charity : 

** De mendico male meriter qui ei dat quod edat aut quod bibat ; 
Nam et illud quod dat, perdit, et illi producit vitam ad miseriam.'^* 

• It is rendering poor service to a beggar merely to give him meat and 
drink ; we lose what we bestow upon him, and in ptolQ\^ssk% \s& \&b^ 
we only prolong his misery.'' 
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It is true that, in order to reconcile their consciences to 
this abominable doctrine, the ancients invented stoicism : it is 
equally true that the Catholic religion, with more hardihood, 
established misfortune as a dogma, without seeking any other 
remedy for the sufferings of this Hfe, than the happiness of the 
life to come. With regard to modem democracy, on the other 
hand, it beHeves that to make man suffer here below, in order 
to sanctify him elsewhere, is to insult God in his creature ; 
and its mission therefore is to abolish, by the means of asso* 
ciation and human reciprocity, all the tyranny of man, of the 
earth, and of capital. This is its object, this is its faith, and 
this shall be its glory ! 

Beyond this new religion, every effort must prove abortive ; 
and charity itself, that vestige of the olden times, will turn 
against the most fervent of its votaries. It is England, again, 
that is about to offer us a proof, for despairing at the frightful 
progress of crime ; private charity has endeavoured to stifle 
the germs in infancy, by religious instruction. 

Each evening, females, and men of the world, animated by 
a religious sentiment, may be seen sitting in the midst of 
children of the most depraved conduct, the vilest prostitutes, 
and well-known thieves, collected together by chance, in order 
to instil into their minds some elementary notions, and incul- 
cate maxims of morality. 

In visiting these ragged-schools, in beholding these painful 
^mctions — so humbly, so fraternally fulfilled, I* was truly 
affected. I was struck above all things with the inteUigence 
that this noble idea had, in four years, made such gigantic 
progress ; that from twenty ragged-schools, which existed in 
London in 1845, they had increased in 1849, to one thousand 
and fifty-three, and 17,249 children there received instruction. 
Well — would it be believed, the author of the "Inquiry" 
observes, in a discouraging tone, that the. number of persona 
taken into custody in the metropolis augments daily, and that 
the increase is the more remarkable with regard to children 
imder ten and from ten to fifteen years of age. 

Can we be surprised at it ? No ! — for after having passed 
two or three hours in the ragged-aclciools^ men, women, and 
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children usher again into the streets with all the wants of 
life — knowing not where to shelter themselves. Society, in 
developing their intelligence, arms them against it; for hunger 
is a sting sharper than science or morality ! 

I cannot too often repeat it, this is the lot of all half- 
measures. The evil which walks with giant strides, constantly 
overtakes them, and hars their passage. 

As a practical remedy for these evils, what is left to 
England? its supreme resource is emigration. Emigration is, 
however, no longer its true term. The expatriation of certain 
resolute adventurers, of persecuted sectarians, was thus called 
formerly, ahove all the expatriation of the Irish — a cursed 
race — modem Bohemians, carrying imder the auspices of a 
less cloudy sky their misfortunes, their tribute, and their 
outstretched hands ; but the emigration of twerily thousand 
young workmen of London, imposed upon them as a measure 
of public safety, guiltless of any other crime than poverty : 
what can this be called but transportation ? 

And this emigration composed of the middle classes, 
according to the reports, that is to say, agriculturalists, 
small capitalists, expert farmers, and clever artisans, who are 
the very sinews of the country, and leave it, not to create 
fresh auxiliaries for the mother-country, but cursing it for 
not knowing how to support them : should not this emigration, 
which amounts to no less than three hundred thousand souls 
annually, more properly be termed depopulation ? 

A recent observation justly describes this painful extremity : 

" You are no longer, said a writer, drawing blood from the 
veins which strengthen the body in rendering it more light 
and active ; the blood is flowing from the arteries, an incurable 
wound from whence escapes the Ufe with the blood." 

It was thus also with exhausted Italy ; its inhabitants 
slowly, yet silently, ghded into other lands, and left behind 
them— ^a desert. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE FREB-TRADBR8. 



The doctrine of free-trade, like all the propaganda^ takes 
its rise from the philosophic revolution of the last century ; 
and Turgoty upon rising to power, even adopted it as a prin- 
ciple of his government. But this modest and limited experi- 
ment was but of momentary duration. Half a century -of 
bloody wars soon put all ideological notions to flight ; and, 
during these long wars> in England as in France, the doctrine 
of free-trade found a refuge in the spheres of pure specula* 
tion. books, and the schoob. 

It is not more than twelve years since it has reappeared 
upon the stage, and now openly disputes the government of 
interests and the empire of opinion, with all the phalanxes of 
the old system. The most extraordinary fact connected with 
its reappearance is that it selected for attack, with its cosmo* 
polite banner, the highest tower of the most feudal of for- 
tresses, and that its champions were humble and obscure 
traders. 

" In the midst of the distress of the labourii^ classes," 
says M. Bastiat, the historian and disciple of the English 
League, "seven men met at Manchester, in the month of 
October, 1838, and with that stem determination which cha- 
racterises the Anglo-Saxon race, they resolved to uproot mo- 
nopoHes, by legal means, and to accomplish peaceably, without 
the effusion of blood, by the power of opinion alone, a revolu- 
tion as perfect, perhaps more so, than that which our ancestors 
brought about in '89. 

*' Certainly it required more than ordinary courage to engage 
in such an enterprise : the adversaries, whom it was necessarv 
to attack, had on their side wealth, influence, the legislature. 
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the church, the state, the public treasury, lands, places, mono- 
polies, and, independently of these advantages, they were 
looked up to with respect and traditional veneration. The 
aspect of these difficulties did not deter the founders of the 
League ; for having looked them boldly in the face, and mea- 
sured their strength, they believed themselves sufficiently 
powerful to conquer, and the agitation of the question was 
decided upon." 

I am far, very far, from partaking in the fanatical admira- 
tion, and passionate enthusiasm, of M. Bastiat for this Man- 
chester League, which he places without scruple above the 
French Revolution; but I have no difficulty in recognising the 
legitimacy and the holiness of this crusade against the landed 
aristocracy, and that it is ''a grand and beautiful spectacle to 
see a small number of men, endeavouring by labour, persever- 
ance, and energy, to overthrow the most oppressive and 
strongly organised system (except slavery) which has ever 
weighed upon a great people and on humanity." Such indeed 
was, in effect, the feudal protectionist system of Old England ; 
and the reader who has followed me in my successive essays 
upon the social organization of this country, upon its poUtical 
institutions, its aristocracies, its privileges, its laws and its 
government, will not contradict M. Bastiat, who adds : 

*• Nothing was ever better conceived, or more energetically 
executed, than the methodical exploitation of the labouring 
classes of England : the possession of the soil places in the 
hands of the oUgarchy the legislative power ; by legislation, it 
systematically ravishes riches from industry ; this wealth, it 
employs in following up, abroad, the system of encroachment 
which has subjected forty-five colonies to the government- of 
Great Britain ; and the colonies, in their turn, serve as a pre- 
text for levying, at the expense of industry, and the advantage 
of younger sons, heavy taxes, great armies, and a powerful 
navy. 

" We must render this justice to the English oligarch'^ v \i^ 
has tlisplayed, in its double Bpo\i&t\oii> «i\. Voxaa voA^ ^xq»^» 
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manrellous tact : two word coyering two prejudices hare suf- 
ficed to enable them to associate with them the rery classes 
who sustain all the burthens ; it has given the name of Pro- 
tection to monopoly, and to the colonies that of Outlet." 

It was, they said, to destroy this systematic spoliation of 
the operatives by the idle, that at the call of Cobden, Bright, 
Thompson, Moore, Villiers, Wilson, and Fox, the commercial 
League organized itself, thus evincing their object in a resolu- 
tion solemnly passed, that, " We are for the total, immediate, 
and unconditional abolition of all protective rights whatsoever 
in favour of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and naviga- 
tion — ^in a word, for absolute free-trade." 

This programme was complete, absolute, and without condi- 
tion or reserve, as the League expresses itself ; but the prin- 
ciple of the reform being decided upon, the execution was to 
follow ; and according to them it would have been madness 
either to force or compel a society of many ages, sovereign- 
mistress by its institutions, its manners, its riches and its 
government, to adopt them all at once. The leaguers there- 
fore, sought a favourable point at which to open the first 
trench ; this was not the old bastion of William the Conqueror, 
not the principle, the feudal privilege of landed property, but 
its monopoly of the home-markets which they attacked. Their 
society of propaganda was called the " Anti-Com-law 
League," the association against the corn-laws. 

We already know the spirit and effect of this corn-law 
against which they raised the standard in the name of the 
people and the despoiled labourer. We remember that this 
law of provisions and subsistence excluded all foreign-grown 
com, or, at least, imposed exorbitant duties upon it, the object 
of which, according to the landlords and the government, was 
to protect native agriculture against foreign competition, and 
to encourage it to eternal perfection, so that the country might 
become independent of foreign enemies and rivals. 

In fact, it is not forgotten, either, that the result of the 
corn-laws would have been the starvation of the people, in 
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raising the price of wheat for the benefit of the landlords, 
and that it may be known in what enormous proportions, it 
will be as well to reproduce the question put by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and the reply of Mr. Deacon Hume. - 

"Have you ever," they asked him, "calculated what is 
the amount of taxes paid by the community (read the people), 
in consequence of the high prices of corn and butchers' meat, 
produced by monopoly ?" 

" I beUeve," he replied, " that the amount of this chaise 
can be ascertained approximatively. Each person is supposed 
to consume annually one quarter of wheat, and we may calcu- 
late that protection adds ten shillings to its natural price. As 
to the others, it adds at least double its value in the whole, to 
the price of meat, barley, oats, hay, butter, &c. This amounts 
to thirty-six millions of pounds per annum (nine hundred 
millions of francs) ; and, in fact, the people pay this amount 
out of th^r pockets, as infallibly, as if it went into the trea- 
sury in the shape of taxes." Mr. Deacon Hume also added, 
that in calculating the direct and indirect effects of the pro- 
tective system, it exceeds, in his opinion, the whole amount of 
the taxes of the country. 

Another officer, Mr. MacGregor, of the Board of Trade, 
tnade a similar statement : 

" I consider that the taxes raised in this kingdom upon the 
produce of wealth accruing from labour and the genius of its 
inhabitants, by the restrictive and prohibitive duties, greatly 
surpass, and probably double, the amount of taxes paid into 
the treasury." 

It is, as I said before, nearly a thousand million francs of 
the civil list that the English people pay annually to their land- 
lords ; and this abominable premium, wrung from hunger by 
the opulent idlers, multiplies itself by the ruin of the working 
classes, by the protective duties which favour sugar, eoffeei 
tea, Canada wood, and all colonial merchandise ; so much so, 
that the people have to pay annually, nearly two thousand 
mUlionfiancs, without reckoning the government taxes. Once 
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denounced, pursued, and publicly debated, opinion could not 
fail to be excited against this monstrous system of legislation, 
the Manchester Leaguers gave proof of tact in commencing 
their seige at this side of the old citadel of monopolies. 

Were not the corn-laws, in truth, the comer-stone of the 
whole aristocratic system ? And, as Mr. Bastiat says, in his 
panegyric, '' was it not the most oppressiye monopoly for the 
people, the iniquity of which was most easily demonstrated ? 
In a country where eyerything is material* taxes upon bread, 
upon necessaries, upon life ! this surely was a rallying word 
marreUousIy calculated to excite the sympathies of the 
people." 

The cry, in fact, was heard ; and from every quarter thej 
responded to the ardent appeal of the leaguers against the 
great famine compact. From the manufacturing towns which 
had sheltered the humble commencement of their proceedings, 
the agitation spread through the country, holding its meetings 
in the very camp of their enemies, hurling the promise of 
liberty inlo the centre of farms, and at the very steps of the 
manor-houses. 

But while their adversaries thus prepared public opinion by 
an ardent avowal of their principles, what was the conduct of 
the great protectionist party? What that of the Lords? 
They regarded the agitation, and the meeting of the leaguers, 
as an impotent wave, which could never rise to their privileges^ 
or engulph their castles. Easy upon the score of their mono- 
poly, behind their two sentinels of law and justice, guarding 
under their pillow the keys of Parliament, they did not, how- 
ever, disdain to thrust forward their journalists into the con- 
troversial strife, so thoroughly did they despise the claims a£ 
the famishing people and their vulgar tribunes. But when the 
league, ever gaining ground, besieged the doors of the House 
of Commons, when the propaganda, whose riches had in- 
creased to millions by voluntary contributions, had carried 
with it even the last village in the three kingdoms, and that 
this contemptible agitation of Manchester had acquired almost 
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the strength of a government, it then became necessary for 
them to descend into the arena, and sacrifice their pride before 
the peasantry. {Commettre son orgueil avec lea mantt9.) 

The first campaign of monopoly against the Free-trade 
League opened, as usual, with a heavy fire of abuse, and the 
eternal chorus which is always re-echoed in violent discussions, 
under the different epithets of '^ paupers, anarchists, and 
savages." These, the faithless calumnies of all aristocracies, 
were vehemently fiilminated against the factions and revolu* 
tionists of Manchester. Strange revolutionists, indeed, must 
they be, who declared themselves neuter between all parties, 
who respected the principle of the landed interest, in all its 
social and political privileges, even to their own denial, and 
whose misfortune is to find themselves placed between the 
landed aristocracy and the revolution, without the possibility 
of ever arriving at a logical conclusion. 

The high clergy, however, in all their churches, in all their 
sermons, passionately re-echoed these lying accusations, and 
the conspiracy against the new-bom idea and its infamy, was 
everywhere carried into operation. But public opinion was 
already aroused ; more than a thousand dissenting ministers 
had enrolled themselves under the banners of free-trade, and 
the farm where the greatest resistance was to be anticipated, 
was already carried. The struggle was fatal. 

Debates in the press, the parliament, and public meetings, 
now took place from all sides ; figures, statistics, sarcasms, 
syllogisms, and pamphlets, from both parties, assailed society, 
inundating even the most distant parts of the country, and the 
arguments were exposed to the tribunal of public opinion. 

The protectionists said, '* You are about to ruin agricul- 
ture, render England tributary to, and the vassal of, the 
foreigner, and destroy labour, that is to say to take away the 
bread of the peasantry, and force them into the factories, 
which must tend to a surplus production, a superabundant 
market, and will finally produce universal misery and national 
bankruptcy," 
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To tbese capital charges how did the free-traders reply 7 

** What are the corn-laws ?" said Mr. Cohden. " You 
might have understood them in London at the period of their 
enactment. There was not then (1815) a single workman who 
was not sensihle of the evils they have produced. There are 
many amongst you whom I need not remind of their luguhrious 
history ; the House of Commons guarded hy armed soldiers, 
the crowd rushing into the avenues of Parliament^ and the 
memhers unahle to ohtain admittance, hut at the hazard of 
their Uves." 

Under what pretext can these laws he maintained ? They 
tell us : '* In order that the soil may he cultivated, and that 
the people may thus find employment." But, if this were the 
ohject, there is another mode of obtaining it : abrogate the 
corn-laws, and then if you please to suffer the people to live 
by means of taxes, have recourse to the impost, but not on 
the necessaries of life. Rather tax revenue, and if you will, 
even steam engines, but do not embarrass commerce— do not 
enslave industry — do not plunge us into ruinous distress^ 
under the pretext of employing certain Dorsetshire labourers at 
seven shillings a week. The farmer of this country, in respect 
to his landlord, is like the Egyptian farmer under Mahomet^ 
Ali. That which produces agricultural distress — at least the 
farmer's sufferings — is not the competition arising from im-- 
portation, but the- ruin of the market. Mr. Wilson ob- 
served : '' Much has been said of the dependence in which 
we should be placed by importation, in respect to foreign 
nations ; but England should be the last to recur to such an 
argument, because, even now, there are few things which are 
not imported from abroad, and our external commerce is, 
certainly, the basis of our grandeur and our prosperity.** 

** What is there to be said upon the subject ?" says Mr. Fox 
in his turn, one of the most eloquent apostles of the league T 
" Independence and dependence are ever reciprocal ; and to 
render Great Britain independent of the world, is to render 
the world independent of Great Britain. Monopoly isolates 
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the country from the great human family, it destroys the 
links, and those mutual advantages which Providence had 
in view, at the moment when it was pleased to spread such 
diversity amongst all the regions of the glohe. As to the 
other argument, that we produce too much, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, thanks to our machinery, that the manufac-^ 
turers of this country can dispose of a power of production, 
capable of supplying, by its low price, all the wants of those 
countries which could furnish us with com." 

Now, according to this axiom of the school of political 
economy, that the produce exchanges itself against produce, 
this would be opening to industry new outlets in permitting a 
free importation from the corn countries ; it would realise the 
observation of one of the League : " We have the imiverse 
for colonies." 

Thus tracked from meeting to meeting, from argument to 
argument, and denounced by a hundred thousand voices as 
the assassins of the people, the politics of monopoly were led 
to a concession, and they proposed two measures, of what they 
termed conciliation : a fixed duty upon foreign corn, and or- 
ganized emigration ; it was a moment of weakness from which 
they rose up again in madness. No concession ! cried the out- 
and-out protectionists : no compromise ! replied the leaguers, 
and the war recommenced the more terribly, with its stormy 
propaganda. Before resuming, in a few concise propositions, 
the programme of the free-traders, I shall, in order that the 
great features of this strife, may be understood, cite the last 
speech of Mr. Fox: "They (the protectionists) assert that, 
to magnify the volume of our petitions, a man has been seen 
in the burial-grounds copying the names inscribed upon the 
tombs. The wretch was not wanting in intellect, if he so 
acted; but the moral feeling of our adversaries must be greatly 
blunted when they describe such a fact as an evidence of their 
accusation : for how many inanimate beings people the church- 
yards of our towns and villages, who were driven to the tomb 
by the effects of this cursed law ! Ah ! if the dead could 
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mingle in oar labours, myriads of them would be entitled to 
sign petitions upon this subject, they were the victims of this 
system which still weighs down the living ; and if there existed 
a power which could blow away this arid dust, if the thoughts 
and the sentiments of other days could retake possession of 
the life, if the tomb could render back those whom it has re- 
ceived without funeral ceremony and without prayers, if they 
could rush from the earth in which they repose to this palac»e 
where they legislate upon death and upon life, Oh ! the crowd 
would be so immense, that the avenues of parliament would 
be inaccessible. It would require an army, with Wellington 
at its head, to carve out a passage for the senators through 
such a multitude, and perhaps, they would arrive at its 
proud precincts only to hear the chaplain of Westminster 
pronounce in the words of the Holy Scriptures : * The blood 
of thy brother cries, towards me, from the bowels of the 
earth.' " 

Eloquence was as conspicuous amongst the League as 
logic, and the whole critical part of the propaganda was ad- 
mirable. 

The following are the promises maintained in the doctrine 
of free-trade : we shall soon see what to think of them : 

1st. "To abrogate all monopolies," say the free-traders, 
** must, necessarily, increase exchanges — it must ensure bread 
to the people, by the importation of wheat ; and labour, by the 
exportation of produce ; — ^in fact it must augment the home 
consumption, and consequently enrich the treasury which is 
alimented by direct taxation. Thus manufacturers, trade, 
the people and the state have everything to gain by an univer- 
sal, immediate, and unlimited free-trade." 

2nd. "To found commercial liberty," said Mr. Cobden, 
'* is to found at the same time, universal peace ; it will render 
war between two nations as impossible as between two 
English counties ; it must bind together all the people of the 
earth by the cement of reciprocal exchange." 

3rd. "To repeal the corn-laws," said a third, "is not 
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only to ensure the people against famine, it is to destroy, at 
its source, the feudal oligarchy which tramples upon us, and 
at the same time to deliver from general slavery, the country, 
the crown, and the parliament." 

Universal and eternal prosperity, in manufactures, and in 
trade as well as in {^culture ; the freedom of the English 
people and an end to wars, must thus he the results of this 
doctrine of liberty, which M. Bastiat defines in these terms : 

''The free and fraternal communication of men of all 
regions, of all climates, and of all races." 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE PROTECTIONISTS. 



Have these magnificent promises heen realized? The 
numerous afflicting pictures of the ruin of the country, and 
the misery of the manufacturing classes, attested by the 
reports and the progress of distress, increasing day by day, 
have already replied to this question. 

It is only by the detail, and in the order of a certain parti- 
cular phenomenon, that the doctrine of free-trade can be 
appreciated ; and I know not how better to accompHsh this 
object, so as to arrive at the very marrow of the dispute, than 
by exhibiting the arguments of the protectionists against their 
adversaries. The names which yet distinguished different 
parties in England, are in fact, no longer but historical remi* 
niscences ; all shades, henceforth, are comprised under one or 
the other of the two standards. Protection and Free-trade. 
It is in these lists that the death-struggle is taking place. In 
order to put the question fairly, we must proceed according to 
the order of dates. It was only, as we know, in 1846, i^er 
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eight years of agitation and surpassing efforts, that the com- 
laws, enacted in 1815, were repealed by a new Parliament. 
But Sir Robert Peel had (since 1842) commenced a series of 
partial reforms which doing away with protection led, by suc- 
cessive degrees, in 1845, to the free exportation and importa- 
tion of all raw materials of whaterer nature, and of, at least, 
two-thirds of manufactured articles. These profound modifica- 
tions of the old system were intended to favour trade and 
labour, and to stimulate the then languishing state of commerce 
and manufactures. In order that the finances of the country 
should not suffer too much by the diminution to which they 
would be subjected by the lowering or abolition of the tariffs. 
Sir Robert Peel did not propose the new system until after he 
had filled up the hiatus of the morrow by a tax upon revenue — 
the Income Tax, which, we recollect, was to be abolished in 
1845, then in 1849, and now appears to have usurped the 
right of indefeasible citizenship amongst permanent taxes. 

But what were the material results of the first period of 
four years, from 1842 to 1846? Thanks to the Income Tax, 
the receipts exceeded the expenditure, and in reality, the 
exportations increased : a conclusion favourable to the adyo- 
cates of free-trade, facts as well as theory condemning the 
protective system ; and the corn monopoly having vanished, 
public prosperity could henceforth have no limits. 

To this argument the protectionists replied, that the relatiye 
prosperity of these four years was caused by the fortunate issue 
of the wars in China and Affghanistan, the treaties of commerce 
which followed, the revival of confidence and national activity 
which ever attend such happy results, and, above all, the good 
harvests at home, which they owed to the clemency of the 
seasons and the favour of Heaven. They declared that the 
system ought not to be judged upon the experience of such 
favourable conditions; and they could not accord to free-trade 
the honour of the victory gained, or the blessings derived from 
Providence. There was less of exaggeration than truth in 
this analysis of their commercial prosperity and its causes. 
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However, facts have marched on, the corn-laws could not 
fail to succumh under the iniquity of their monstrous effects, 
and their aholition has completed the experiment. Four 
years having glided away, we may now pronounce judgment. 
This is that of the protectionists : they said to their free- 
trade adversaries : Your prophecies announced, that after the 
repeal of the corn-laws and all protective duties, England 
would find, in the ever-ascendingscale of exportations, an in- 
exhaustible source of revenue for its commerce, its trade, and 
its manufactures ; now let us look to the results of figures : 
In 1845, the last year of the prohibition on foreign com, the 
real and declared amount of exportations, according to the 
authentic accounts of Mr. Porter, were ^60,1 11,084 sterling, 
and the official tables, prepared by the free-traders themselves, 
only give 5^58,848,042 for 1849. The two calculations com- 
pared, thus testify to a difference of 5^1,263,039 against the 
system of free- trade in favour of the infamous protection. 

Doubtless, the free-traders and the government highly vaunt 
the increase of exportation during the last four years, but that 
of which Europe, and the world is ignorant is, that the 
highest amount of these very four years never reached that 
of 1845. 

What becomes then of Mr. MacGregor's declaration, one of 
your leaders, which was re-echoed by the whole school, that, 
under laws of free importation, our exportations would iur 
crease to two millions a week. It is false then that the 
increase of exportations must be the necessary and absolute 
result of commercial freedom, and the first paragraph of your 
programme was a lie. 

In your chart of future prosperity, you also said that, 
produce always exchanged itself against produce. All impor- 
tation from abroad in England, would be paid upon the home 
markets, in value of exchange, — that is to say : in national 
labour representing revenue and salaries ; now look at the 
amount of importation during the two years already com- 
pared : — 
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For cattle, salt, and dried meat, 

grain, seeds, flour, &c., per head, 

quintles, or quarters .... 1845 78,188,239 

For the same articles, according to 

the same weights and measures 1848 114,447,327 

Overplus 5636,259,088 

The importation of 1849 ft still more considerahle ; it sur* 
passes, in grain and flour, seven times that of 1845. But, as 
on the other side, our exportations, that is to say our sales, 
instead of increasing, diminished, in 1849, the first year of 
free-trade, relatively to 1845, the period of monopoly, it 
results mathematically that it is not national industry which 
has paid the difference ; which proves that the aphorism 
that products always exchange themselves against products^ is, 
entirely false ; like this other infallible rule of the school, that 
** Exportation and the prosper itif of a country depend directly 
upon free-trade,'^ 

In another feature of the question, you affirm that protec* 
tion was only favourable to the landed proprietor, that it 
starved the people, the agriculturists, that the farmers them- 
selves suffered by it. Let us examine upon this point, add 
the protectionists, the calculations of Mr. Villiers, brought in 
your name before Parliament. 

In 1847> according to him, the average price of com was 
sixty-nine shillings and fivepence: on the 3l6t of October, 
1849, it was thirty-four shillings and fourpence: similar re- 
ductions having taken place upon barley, oats, peas, &c. At 
that time they computed the consumption of these different 
articles by a population of from twenty ^eight to thirty millions, 
at twenty million quarters ; wherefore, without diminishing the 
consumption, the people of England should have realised a 
saving of sixty-one millions sterling, in 1849. As he has 
observed the same reduction in the price of meat, potatoes, 
&c. — this new saving amounting to thirty millions sterling — 
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it follows then, of course, that the people not varying their 
mode of life, were richer by ninety-one millions sterling, in 
1847. 

Assuming the fact, the protectionists reply : if, on one side, 
the people have saved ninety-one millions in the first year of 
free-trade, has it lost nothing on the other ? 

Rents in Great Britainand Ireland amounting to ^658, 753,645, 
the farmers have sustained a loss, or diminution, upon their 
profits of the best part of the difference, which upon the 
pinety-one millions amounts to ^22,246,388. In order to 
ward off as much as possible this fatal blow, what have they 
done ? They have, and the fact is established by the Report, 
lowered the wages of the wretched agricultural workmen, they 
have converted arable land into pasture, in order to dispense 
with man's labour ; and, you may well beUeve it, this going 
back to the barbarous times will not stop here. Millions upon 
millions of agriculturists, deprived of bread, will descend upon 
our towns — like the peasantry in the last ages of the Roman 
empire — hoping to obtain work from the rich citizens, or seek- 
ing from their charity the means of existence. Protection 
then was not the interest of rent alone, it was not a simple 
question of landlords, it was the interest of a whole commu- 
nity, of the proletarians of the fields, of the fanner and the 
landlord. 

As to manufacturers and tradesmen, continue the protec- 
tionists, if they have gained, as consumers of the necessaries 
of life, have they not lost as sellers and producers, these very 
ninety-one millions being withdrawn from the national agri- 
cultural revenue, and nearly all absorbed by the foreigner, 
having disappeared from the home-market ? Under the old 
system, they would have been gradually dispersed in the na- 
tional consumption. We must take into consideration, that 
the produce for national consumption is, by two-thirds, supe- 
rior to the produce for foreign trade ; and from thence is 
derived all the profit of tradesmen and small manufacturers, 
who, not being able to manufacture or export to distant places. 
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hare nothing left as a heritage but the home-markets. With 
the existence of the foreign competition, which is daily in- 
creasing and developing itself, to what a low rate have not even 
our most wealthy merchants themselves, the heads of colossal 
houses, who now inundate the universe with their produce, 
been compelled to diminish the wages of the operatives? 
Have they not been compelled, in order to sustain this strife 
in distant ports, to sell their goods at a reduction of fifty per 
cent, upon former prices ? And is not this painful yet per- 
fectly just answer, so often repeated by the working manufac- 
turers, ever present to our thoughts : ** What's the use of 
cheap bread, if wages are so low that we can scarcely buy 

itr 

Moreover, is it not affirmed in trade, that the amount of 
exportations for 1849, reduced as they are in comparison with 
those of 1 845, is only an official report of transport, and not 
of sale? Much of this merchandise is consigned, and far 
from their realizing value, it has happened already, more than 
once, that deteriorated, or unable to dispose of them, they are 
returned upon the hands of the exporters, with all damages 
and double freight. 

Finally, does the mercantile marine, which was to extend its 
operations far and wide, under a free sail, flourish more at pre- 
sent than formerly, under the system of custom-house duties 
and closed ports ? Not only has shipbuilding diminished, but 
all the accredited agents in the maritime towns acknowledge 
that there is a considerable reduction in freight ; and the table 
pubHshed by Lindsey proves that this reduction amounts to 
from thirty-five to fifty per cent. 

These facts, say the protectionists, which cannot be contro- 
verted, are evidence against this grand experiment, against this 
supreme resource of free-trade, which, in a few years is to 
make the whole world an English colony. 

The power of purchasing national produce has diminished 
by two-thirds, the two national productions have lost that 
which ruins each of them ; operatives, manufacturers, farmers. 
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labourers of all sorts and of all works hare equally suffered, 
and this is why unanimous complaints arise from the factories* 
the workshop and the fields ; the came cry comes from all 
breasts, the same voice from all sides : " We are ruined !'* 

Could it-be otherwise ? In the question of the corn-laws 
was it not eyident that foreign competition which inundates U8 
with proyisions, by the very nature of things, could not be 
met ? Is the English soil as rich and as favourable to the 
cultivation of wheat as that of Egypt, of America, of Poland, 
or of the Ukraine. Is its climate as certain ? Does labour 
cost no more to the EngUsh farmer than that of the serfs, 
slaves, and felhas of the foreign grower ? Are the direct and 
indirect taxes less burthensome here than everywhere els© ? 
Competition then was impossible, and the ports once opened, 
national agriculture was inevitably ruined. 

As to remunerative exportation — ^the exchange of produce 
against produce — can the com countries, whose inhabitants are 
mostly slaves or paupers, exchange with us ? Have these 
people, young or old, the taste sufficiently developed not to 
prefer gold, which they want, to the wonders of our manufac- 
tures, which, according to their coarse habits, are quite super- 
fluous? 

We ask if this grand panacea, this never-ceasing source 
for our exports, is not of all illusions, of all chimeras, the 
most vain and imaginary? Is not our progress naturally 
limited by the industry of other people ? Do they not, and 
will they not, following us everywhere, constantly force us to 
reduce wages and profits? What would be the result if 
America alone, instead of sending its raw material (cotton) to 
Manchester, increased and multiplied its own factories, as she 
is already trying to do ? On what principle could we stru^le 
against such a competition, considering all the advantages of 
her position for production, labour, and freight ? Yes, the 
free-traders are quite right to cover the bottomless pit of their 
own digging, by demanding, as a reduction of the budget, the 
suppression of our army and navy. Of what use could they be 
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for the future ? The nation thus rendered inferior to other 
powers, we are no longer in a condition to defend ourselves hy 
arms. Kussia or America have no occasion to attack us> they 
have only to close their ports when we approach to heg our 
bread, and this will be the end of England, as it was the end 
of Home, reduced, Uke us> to derive subsistence from abroad, 
or that which perhaps awaits us may resemble the sad destiny 
of Athens after the catastrophe of Argos Potamos. Blockaded 
by the enemies' fleets, we must submit to whatever terms 
they ma;^ impose. 

Are we, therefore, justified in saying, " Free-traders, you 
are about to ruin agriculture, to render England tributary and 
the vassal of the foreigner, to cany away labour (at least, their 
bread) from the peasantry, and by the same act to destroy the 
home markets, to create universal suffering, and a general 
bankruptcy !** 



CHAPTER V. 



CONCLUSION. 



Universal ruin, general bankruptcy ; such were the cries 
of alarm which the free-traders, from 1839 to 1846, hurled 
against the protective system in all their meetings. General 
bankruptcy, universal ruin; such, since 1846, were the heavy 
accusations which the protectionists echoed back against the 
free-traders in Parliament, the press, and their assemblies. 
Setting aside the exaggerations of the political enmity which 
agitated the parties contending for power, and bringing our 
judgment to bear dispassionately upon the question, what truth 
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is there in these accents of distress snatched from the pride of 
the two aristocracies ? That which is true, is the desperate 
state of England. 

That which is true is, that each party has reason on its side 
against its adversary, and that each of them is at the same 
time incapahle of healing the sores of the country. That 
which is true is, that England cannot return to the protective 
system without provoking a rehellion of the working-classes 
{une Jacquerie) in the same manner as, without a rehellion, she 
cannot continue the wretched system of competition and free- 
trade. That which is true is, that protectionists or free-traders, 
not having in view anything heyond their own particular 
interests, have only laid open one side of the commercial 
question ! — production — and that they have thus placed them- 
selves upon a ground from which there is no issue, and around 
which all is abyss and chaos. A just division of the good 
things of this life would have facihtated home-consumption. 
But as the question of repartition touches upon interests too 
strongly constituted, and that it is above all the people's ques- 
tion, they alone could regulate and organise it after the most 
frightful catastrophes. 

We must not dissimulate upon this point : such is the real 
position of England, which rebellion alone could relieve, by 
crushing at the same time the tyranny of the earth and the 
tyranny of capital. Under the system of protection, what, in 
fact, was the obstacle? "The soil," said Mr. Fox, "belongs 
to the lords, from one end of England to the other, as well as 
the sky, through which fly the birds of the air. There is not 
a comer of the earth where we could drive the plough without 
their permission, build a hut without their consent; they 
tread the Enghsh soil as though they were the gods who had 
created it out of nothing ; and they raise again artificially the 
price of then" produce." 

In other terms, the feudal appropriation, strengthened by 
the monopoly of the home-market, doubles the price of bread 
to the people, to the profit of the landlord. . Well, if the 

Y Z 
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monopoly of sale has been abolished, has this exorbitant dut^ 
of feudal appropriation disappeared ? Has the institution of 
fiefs been destroyed? The men of the League have not even 
attacked it in their fierce harangues ; they have respected this 
institution of permanent robbery as the grand social assise ; 
and the landlords haying also maintained, according to their 
sovereign right, their ancient leases, — between the reduced 
prices of produce from foreign competition, and the exactions 
of manorial rights, the hunted farmers have not found anyw 
thing but their people to sell ; they have therefore reduced 
their wages to pay Uieir rents, they have killed the workmaa 
to fatten the master. 

What is the fact which, in his turn, the free-trader has 
discoYcred upon his road — a dominant and absolute fact ? In 
all the transactions of trade and manufactures, it is the mono^ 
poly of capital. What happens, for instance, when all the 
floodgates of competition are precipitated, like the waves of 
the sea, towards distant markets ? It has happened that the 
manufacturers and traders, forced (in order to keep up th^ 
struggle) to sell at the smallest prices, have reduced wages to 
the lowest ebb ; and that in the factories as well as trader 
the wages have fallen the same as in agriculture ! From that 
period the two great fractions of the people, those of the 
workshop and they of the field, paralyzed in their power of 
purchasing, were lost to consumption. They have no longer 
the means of living, consequently none of buying; and for 
this position they are successively indebted — ^to protectioii— 
and free-trade. Is it, however, the principle or the theory of 
liberty that is to blame ? No, it is the egotism, or aristocratic 
complicity of the heads of the school, who would neither un- 
derstand the necessities anterior to any revolution, nor con- 
clude with radicalism — that is, the people. 

Can any attempt at social reform avail, when it must fall 
like a lost meteor, in the midst of conflicting interests, hold- 
ing on by the hand of old privileges and secular customs f 
Under the pressure of capital, resting without a counterlM^ 
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lance, would not the accumulation of merchandise in the hands 
of a few become restricted from day to day, and create a privi- 
lege as insupportable as that of the land ? Does not the un- 
constrained liberty of the one lead to the slavery of. others^ by 
reason of power, which, abandoned to itself, ever coimsels 
injustice. 

Must we not first root out the weeds, cut down the thistles, 
and plough deeply, before the new wheat germinates and 
grows ? 

When France determined upon liberating herself, did she 
not commence her work of civil, religious, and political eman- 
cipation, by pulling down her castles, and transforming all 
opposing principles ? Did not this revolution, in order to sow 
the seeds of the new principles, constitute itself into a govern- 
ment in the midst of tempests, an energetic, even a fanatical go- 
vernment which rooted out the enemies of its soil ; well knowing 
that a principle which bends to facts will never take root, and 
that the law of interests is implacable 7 But this has always 
been misunderstood by the school of free-trade : they say, " I 
am of no party, I repudiate all revolutionary traditions; I 
have no desire to interfere with the political institutions of my 
country, any more than with its social organization, and its 
civil laws ;'' as if these civil laws, which transfer both land 
and capital, that is to say all social value, to a few hands, did 
not forcibly reduce men to labour, rendering debate and ex- 
change impossible, the market never being free between the 
hungry man and the capitalist who can wait. As if we could 
expect that feudal rights would efface themselves, without a 
complete metamorphosis, in policy, laws, and government! 
Oh, that the ardent faith of our fadiers had better understood 
the sanctity of their mission! If they had stopped at 
Turgot, instead of elevating themselves from day to day into 
the high spheres of justice and equality, France would this 
day have been chequered by its old hierarchies, its classes, and 
its privileges. 

. From this bright example, as a logical conclusion, it results 
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that no evolution, no progress (even economical), can arriye 
at any good consequence, if the revolutionary policy had not 
emancipated interests, and opened the path to new liberty* 
This is why the economists of free-trade, who have repudiated 
this first lesson, and betrayed this great duty, found themselves 
powerless at the trial, and now discover that all their hopes 
are lost or compromised. 

But it was not in England alone that it was necessary to 
follow up politically the abolition of privileges and monopo- 
lies which dried up the consumption, if it were desirable that 
the practice of free-trade should become possible, serious, 
and fruitM ; it was in all parts of the world, at the hearth of 
all nations that they should, before all, agitate and /realize 
universal freedom. 

It would have been necessary to hold out the hand to all 
people in slavery who wished to break their fetters ; otherwise 
free-trade, far from snatching the labourer from the tyranny of 
the idle, and sealing the compact of fraternity between nations, 
would be nothing but a perfidious arm, profitable to English 
merchants, at the expense of the English people and all the 
people of the earth. 

How is it that free-traders have not understood that the 
power of buying has no existence amongst nations in slavery ? 
All the fruits of their labour pass into the hands of their 
masters — ^aristocracies or governments — ^who feed them as 
cattle, or as machines of production : they have no personal 
value, money, or goods, to give in exchange ; and their appe- 
tites, reduced almost to the level of brutes, never exceed, in 
point of consumption, the coarsest necessities of Ufe. The 
political atheism of the free-traders, with respect to social 
principles and the form of governments, is therefore not only 
a crime> an impiety against eternal justice, but a fault, a 
capital one, with reference to their system : because, if the 
consuming-market should not extend itself, what will become 
of the over-abundant production resulting from competition ? 

This, by the way, i^ould be a grand example of the levity 
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of the human drama, of its genius and of its laws. All liber- 
ties, like all tyrannies, are there mutually obligatory (soUdaires), 
All combination fails that is not radical and absolute, that 
seeks to unite itself to antagonisms, and we could not with 
impunity fail to recognize or reject a right, a principle, a 
truth in society, without the existence of suffering. Thus, 
here are men of remarkable talent, of adventurous character, 
who devoting themselves to the rude apostleship of the pro-* 
paganda, struggle for eight years against the most tenacious 
ohgarchy of the earth ; and succeed in instilling their ideas 
into the Government. But what is the result of this reform, 
which, according to their panegyrist, M. Bastiat, would effect 
and constitute the holy alliance of nations ? 

It turns out that in the game of mad competition all wages 
are constantly lowering, and that the English people are dying 
from starvation, while their masters, at their expense, hunt 
down, or successfully compete with, foreign or rival manufao- 
tures, in all the markets of the universe. 

To starve their workmen and ruin foreign countries, is, 
therefore, and ever will be, the fatal result of free-trade, so 
long as the social condition of the people either at home or 
abroad is bad ; so long as a revolution of justice and equality 
shall not everywhere have organized the rights of citizens and 
the relation of the people. 

But if this idea of universal right were realized throughout 
the world, if the extreme hypothesis of absolute justice were 
acquired by us, without doubt it would benefit the English 
people, as well as all the other people of the earth. It would 
cease to be a machine from which we have the right to exact, 
daily, more precision, more labour, and more produce ; and to 
which we give, instead of oil, a few potatoes for support. It 
would accomplish the substantial well-being, and the moral 
grandeur, which spring from freedom. But this relative 
power of political England, mistress of the seas, and this 
monstrous wealth of mercantile England, trafficking two-thirds 
of the ^obe — ^this double Empire^ whicKixL«>H(QX^'^^»'«s^^*^s^ 
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at the same time both Rome and Carthage— could it last T 
Upon principles or conditions of justice and equality, England 
could not keep in bondage any of its possessions acquired by 
fraud and Tiolence; she would, therefore, lose all her fuM 
distant dominions, which even now with difficulty maintain her 
administrations aad her fleets. 

Upon the same order of justice and equality, England, find- 
ing free-labour everywhere, would everywhere meet with com« 
petition on equal if not better chances ; she would, therefore, 
lose her preponderance in the markets which she has cmlj 
preserved up to this moment by the trafficking of wages, and 
her commercial riches would be reduced to her natural forces, 
balanced and limited by the talent and rivalry of foreign 
nations. 

England thus delivered from its original leprosy — the feudal 
privilege — could not find a more genial sun, nor a more fertile 
or abundant soil. But she would not produce sufficient for 
home-consumption, and in this respect would always be tribu* 
tary to the foreigner. 

Delivered equally firom the oppression of capital, the im* 
portation of raw materials from distant countries would be 
diminished, when the nations which forwarded them worked 
with as much energy as herself. 

** And in this struggle," lately observed, not the Admiral, 
but Major-General Napier, '* in this struggle, some nations 
will perhaps be less advanced, or a little less active than others ; 
but generally, ever3rwhere the amount of civilization and sdenoe 
will be either equal after the introduction of the principle, 
or equalized by f^ee-trade itself. As a consequence, each nation 
will take its rank in the world according to the development 
of its natural and artificial resources ; and England will fall 
firom the first to the fifth or sixth rank, for no one could pre- 
tend that her resources, whatever their present development, 
really equal those of North America, Bussia, France, G^ermany, 
or even Spain and Italy. Moreover, we may predict that they 
fure destined one day to be inferior to those of the kingdoms 
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of South America* Canada (when independent), and Australia. 
For the world is no longer what it was two hundred years ago. 
There are no more countries to discorer, nor any new sources 
of wealth to monopolize or find out heyond the civilized world. 
Look at California — can the Americans keep that to them- 
selves ? Are not, all people there ?" 

The fatal condition of England is that she has no indigenous 
productions of her soil to offer to the world in exchange ; she 
ean only go to market with the produce of her manufactures 
and labour, and labour is not the privilege of particular per- 
sons, it is the comnxon right of the whole human race. 

Thus, according to the rules of right, which, by the way, 
are only for the future, England will lose her protuberant 
grandeur ; and on another point, under the actual state of 
the case, freedom of competition or absolute monopoly,— 
England is i^om this moment inexorably condemned. Have 
not Venice, Spain, and Holland, which were not cast at the 
extremity of seas, but on the contrary, seemed to be placed on 
the very highway of the world, have they not, each in its 
turn, succumbed ? Have not the leaves been withered from 
their crown by the strong breath — ^the youthful efforts— of 
foreign rivalry ? How could Great Britain escape the destiny 
of maritime empires, being but a maritime empire herself? 
Her balance-sheet, fixed invariably by the laws of nature, 
must be as follows : natural produce, insufficient ; produce of 
manufactures, in proportion with the rest of the universe. 

Thus we have brought to light all the dogmas of economy, 
and have sifted all the hypotheses. 

I have dragged feudal England, whose crimes have made 
her so great, to the tribunal of her people ; and the people 
have rephed, ** We die of hunger under her laws : her monopo- 
lies and her privileges ruin us P' 

I have brought manufacturing and mercantile England, 
which engrossed two-thirds of the commerce of the world, 
before the assizes of her workmen, and they have answered : 
i* We die of hunger under her laws, their competitions grind 
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US down, her liberty kills us; — ^it is the robbeiy of our 
wages." 

. On the other side, I have taken as eyidence the two great 
parties who divide the empire, the one against the other ; both 
have responded — ^universal bankruptcy, general ruin : reports, 
meetings, have all spoken in the same sense. The tomb 
itself, according to Mr. Fox, has protested, by its corpses-— 
skeletons of premature death from hunger ; and poverty has 
protested, by the frightful increase of crime. But what is the 
result of this terrible collective accusation— of this universal 
evidence ? That England is declining — that England is ine« 
naced with death. 

And why not come to this conclusion, when no system—^ 
free-trade or protection — can give the people their daily-bread ; 
when the mortgages exceed the value of the land ; when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself avows that loans can 
alone balance the budget, and that in twenty years of profound 
peace, notwithstanding the reduction of interest {amortisse- 
ments), the national debt has increased more than seven 
hundred millions ; when the Government and the Bank live 
upon paper currency ; when an exorbitant war-tax has become 
the impost of peace ; when the station-bells sound the ruin of 
railways ; when the East India Company itself, that magnifi- 
cent government, is in a state of bankruptcy ? 

Why not come to this conclusion, when, for fifteen years, 
all parliamentary commissions have tried in vain to stop the 
leak in the side of the vessel, going from agricultural to manu- 
facturing inquiries, and from these everlasting committees to 
the no less eternal projects of reduction in the government, 
in the army and navy, in the finances, and in the colonies ? 

Why not thus conclude, when the only remedy proposed by 
the new hghts, is the abandonment of all foreign possessions, 
the dissolution of the army, the reduction of fieets-*»that is 
to say, the disarmament of England, and its impotence in the 
midst of its people — ^when the outlets are only preserved by 
ruinous sacrifices, when the marine has perished, when th0 
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countryman declares that he will not take up arms in defence 
of his native land, and the sailor that he will no longer defend 
the island? Ah! when I heard these proud seamen thus 
repudiate the merchant-flag, when there passed hefore my 
eyes to the committee deep phalanxes of workmen who trem- 
bled with fever under their rags, and who all loudly cursed 
their country, I understood that England, notwithstanding 
her apparent grandeur, was on the decline ; and it is not my 
voice, powerless and insignificant in exile, it is her people of 
the workshops, her people of the fields, her people of the sea, 
her starving population, which solemnly proclaims her down- 
fall. " Despair and die," has been the language held out to 
them by the British aristocracy for ages : ^* despair and die," 
reply the people in their turn.* 

* As a motto for the conclusions of M. Ledru Rollin in this chapter, 
the lines of the late talented author of the '* Ingoldshy Legends,'' are 
singularly applicahle : 

** The sacristan said not a word which could imply a douht,. 
But put his thumb unto his nose, and spread his fingers out."— Tr. 
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FRANCE. 



It is difficult for the exile to stifle bis recollections ; thns, 
while I was writing my reflections upon England, France was 
ever present to my thoughts. Each wound that opened itself 
and bled here, I sought on the other side of the Straits, under 
the frock of the inhabitants of the field, of the workshop, or 
the ports; and I asked myself, with anxiety, if he who, in his 
hatred of the Republic, had pompously denounced the dege- 
neracy of my country, was not guilty of an act of impiety. 

Thus I eflected a test of comparative inquiry, which, with 
its versification. I will one day give to the pubUc, if the too- 
rapid course of events should not throw an obstacle in my 
way : but my mind acquired this profound and ineffaceable 
conviction, that there is not in Europe, a country more richly 
favoured by heaven, a nation more happily developed, free 
from the slaveries of the past, more hvely in its genius, and 
more strongly constituted, than modem France. Watered by 
the two seas which open to her, on the one side the East, and 
on the other the New World, she has two hundred leagues of 
coast, abounding in excellent harbours, from whence her mer- 
cantile marine can put to sea in all winds, and carry to all 
countries the fruits of her soil, her labours, her arts, and her 
genius.* 

* Unless these unquestionable local advantages have only recently 
been observed by Ledru Rollin, how does it happen that France, which 
according to his own showing, has enjoyed the greater portion of sixty 
years' freedom, i. e. from the Revolution of '89, should never have raised 
herself above a third rank as a mercantile or commercial nation ?— -Tr. 
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With agricultural capabilities of the highest order, her cli- 
mate, like her land, is capable of producing everything nourish- 
mg and fruitful, without which there can be no real inde- 
pendence for a great country : and when required, this social 
capital, this first gift of proridence, could be increased at least 
one-third, without the necessity of extending her frontiers, or 
augmenting her domain by a single acre. 

Her geological flancs, badly explored up to this period, are 
sufficiently rich to aUment for ages to come her youthful 
industry ; and England, deficient in wood, has more than once 
cast its covetous eyes upon those noble forests of the Pyrenees 
and the Jura, which call to mind the luxuriance of ancient 
Gaul. 

As to her means of carriage, if France is below other 
countries in artificial lines, has not nature more richly endowed 
her in those arterial roads, her rivers and her streams ? Is 
there one that is more open, has greater facilities, or in which 
we could better organize the means of transport, if an ener- 
getic impulse were given to public works, instead of stock- 
jobbing, and losing time in encouraging faction, as in an 
enemy's country? 

Thus by her genial climate, by the rich variety of her capc- 
biUties, by her native energies which fructify and develope the 
most auspicious requirements of air and sun, the French soil 
is essentially a country of production ; it has the sources of 
life and the roots of its independence within itself, in its own 
breast, and better distributed than that of its neighbour, 
whose opulence, cleverly boasted throughout the seas, is sub- 
jected to the chances of tempests, markets, and wars. France 
is tributary alone for its labour, or its bread, to its soil and its 
courage. 

" France is the finest domain of the universe,'* said old 
Sully ; "its furrows teem with gold like the rivers of America ; 
we must know how to open them, and do it." 

It is precisely what Uie French Revolution effected, in de- 
stroying the glebe and mortmain, in order to deliver this laud 
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of treasures over to the indefatigable labour of ft'ee ploughs, 
and to the energetic industry of the liberated peasant. 

Has not this double emancipation of man and the soil, 
which feudal institutions and parasitical factions had stifled for 
ages, doubled in value the produce and the power of the 
domain? Has it not produced two harvests in each year, 
which are constantly on the increase, that of the com and 
that of the citizens ? Should this exhibit any symptom of 
decline? 

She does not display so much artificial produce as England, 
her powers of credit and steam are less, and her commercial 
expansion is inferior. Bear in mind, however, that if, accord- 
ing to the opinions of the English themselves, we take an 
(average of from 1816 to 1820, and from 1840 to 1844, the 
exportations of England have only increased thirty per cent., 
those of America sixty-two and a half per cent,, while the 
exportations of France have increased to one hundred and 
forty -three per cent. Is this, again, a sign of dechne ? 

And in her dock-yards, scarcely opened, all the materials 
abound ; in her quarries and her mines, as well as her pro- 
foimd reservoirs, are ranged those riches which were long 
unknown, and are still scarcely touched. She has wood, 
marble, iron, stone, aU the elements, all the materials under 
her hand ; and with a rallying and intelligent organization, 
which would neither destroy nor absorb them, all the forces 
which vegetate uselessly in isolation, or tear themselves with 
the iron tooth of competition, and we shall see the yards and 
the workshops prosper hke the land. 

In fine, is it workmanship that is defective? is it 
science? In the execution of wo^ks of art and taste, in 
elegant manufactures, the French workman is unrivalled ; and 
all chances equal, for apprenticeship or wages, he can com- 
pete, in all operations, with the most skilM. 

As to science, what country has acquired greater fame in its 
theory or practice? Which amongst all is the country of 
inventors, ^om Soloman de Gaux up to Jacquart ? Where is 
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the mysterious laboratory, whose crucibles have more experi- 
mented, or whose results in discoyeries have abounded more 
than those of Lavoisier and the Institute of France ? 



§ 1. 



HOMOOBNITT OF TBBBITORT AND INHABITANTS POPULATION 

LAND AND SEA FORCES. 

There is no country destined to be more homogeneous 
than France. Nature, in fact, in forming this admirable basin, 
in which are united the productions of perfectly opposite 
cUmates, did not forget to provide for her defence. It has 
erected gigantic fortresses, which protect France against inva- 
sion, and do not permit her easily to become a conqueror. The 
Alps and the Pyrenees supply the want of sea, and complete 
her security, in protecting that of neighbouring people. At 
the North and the East, her frontier is open, but what has she 
to fear ? A warhke population is there to stop the holes * 
made in her ancient boundaries by the treaties of 1815, and it 
is by this broad outlet that she disseminates her French ideas, 
which make Germany her sister and natural ally. It has 
been said of insular nations that they have the happiness to 
find in the sea which surrounds them, an impregnable ram- 
part ; but this advantage — so diminished since steam surmounts 
every obstacle — has nevertheless immense drawbacks. For 
instance, it is impossible that the inhabitants of an isle, taken 
in their general character, can associate themselves as promptly 
as the people of the continent, in those general movements 
which tend to the progress of humanity. The electric fluid, 
which leaps the bounds assigned by the caprice of poHcy and 
ambition, evaporates before it arrives at the coasts defended 
by the ocean. Isolation leads to egotism, inspires brutal and \ 
selfish practices, and exhibits to their minds, in the people | 
of other nations, not brothers, but foreigners and enemies. 
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In the yeins of this frame so robustly situated, flows, as if to 
giye her ererlasting yonth, the hlood of two distinct races*-* 
that of the North and that of South, which crossing them- 
selves, renders one and the other perfect. Her genius thus 
derives its origin from the vivacious alliance of two grand 
elements of modem civilization. The spontaneous judgment, 
and the hrilliant activity of the meridional imagination, the 
firmness, profundity, and perseverance of Northern sens^ 
have combined to create, what in Europe passes under the 
appellation of the esprit fran^is, and that which in history is 
termed superior understanding — good'Sense.* It is this 
population, endowed with all the qualities of life, which feedb 
itself incessantly at two ever fresh currents, that they aoeusc 
of retrograding and degeneracy ! Whence then do the system 
matic detractors of France draw this evidence of decline? 
They discover it in the slowness of the increase of our popola* 
tion. In fact of all the surrounding states there is not one 
I in which, during the last thirty-five years, the population has 
so increased as in France. We know that statistics only 
' regard figures, and seek not to draw any moral from them* 
Why have they not, however, consulted the registers of men* 
dicity ? They would have seen that the pauper population 

(increases with their poverty, and that it is at the last stage of 
want, that human beings press together in the greatest number^ 
in order to dispute the right of sufiering. Why have they 
not opened the books in which death inscribes its prey ? Th^ 
would have seen that wherever the increase of population was 
most considerable, the average duration of life was less. 
Should we then envy England her legions of paupers and 
vagabonds ? No, no ! The number of births do not consti- 
tute the true riches of a country, except when the infant is 
not bom for mendicity, or the intolerable burthens of anip^d 

* In italicSi too ! We recognise their talent and their genius ; but good- 
sense ! — the idea is, as Dominie Sampson says, ** Prodigious." Man is a 
strange being: we once knew a bandy-legged fellow who wore tights. 
Comment is useless. — T&. 
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labour. Statistics declare also that the French race is daily 
losing its vigour, and that in certain districts, notwithstanding 
the successive reduction in the standard of height, the army I 
cannot recruit fit men for military service. But, in France, \ 
it is an accident ; in England, it is the rule. In all places 
where English manufacturers extend their workshops, that is 
to say all over its territory, since agriculture itself has become 
manufacturing in that country, the impoverishment of the 
blood is an incontestable fact. It is by millions that we must 
coimt the victims of this murderous system in England, 
which in France commences to decimate the population of 
four or five departments. But it is reserved to the reparatory 
action of the democracy, to the intervention of the state 
between capital and labour, to banish for ever these afflicting 
symptoms, and to preserve to the Gallo- Franc race its native 
force and beauty. 

After all, what nation can ]:^lace in line an army which 
could be compared to that which France could raise at 
beat of drum ? It is not England that, in case of aggression, 
could rally round her one hundred thousand men who knew 
the use of arms. "Without speaking of our regular army, 
which to-morrow could re-unite five hundred thousand 
bayonets ; without speaking of those two hundred thousand 
men "-a formidable reserve — who, after having been engaged 
in the rude wars of Africa, have returned into the bosom 
of their families, and could take up the musket again ; what 
people but those who can count, under the flag of the 
National Guard, one million five hmidred men, from eighteen 
to forty-five years of age, ready for battle, to repulse any 
invasion! Yes, what people but this, in which every man. 
is bom a soldier, as in England he is bom a shop-keeper;! 
where every workman and every labourer assumes the mi- 
litary step when he sees the rays of the sun glittering on 
a sword ! Ask Europe if this be a sign of decline. Ah ! 
doubtless, France does not possess so many ships as Great 
Britain ; but what happened at the tragical revelation of the 
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" Inquiry," which at once unmasked the position of England, 
and proved that its mercantile marine declined, that its 
steam marine was inferior to ours> hoth as a means of tran- 
sport and an armament ?* The French navy, on the contrary, 
augments, slowly it is true, hut it stiU augments. Why should 
it diminish ? What is it that a naval power requires that 
France does not possess ? Has she not a uMignificent coast ? 
Are her sailors of the departments of the North and the Pas de 
Calais, of Normandy, of Brittany, of Provence, in any respect 
inferior to the hest seamen of America or England ? Do we 
not remember Admiral Napier's avowal : " We were beaten 
in detail by the French fleet/'f 

Are not her ship-builders renowned amongst ail for their 
superiority? Do not iron, wood, hemp, and coal abound 
in our soil? Are our officers less weU educated? are our 
crews in worse discipline? Have our patriotic sailors of 
Armorica, of Handus, or of the South of France ever carried 
out desertion into a system, or proffered this impious idea : 
"We'll fight for the enemy." Ah! this communion of all 
hearts in the feeling of national honour, this is the grand 
power of France ! Parties may dispute for empire, but the 
people have but one thought : the honour of their flag, the 
inviolability of their territory. 

* The great superiority of the French steam-vessels, if it exists at all, 
must have sprung up entirely since the last of her many revolutions, 
previously to which there was not a steamer, either in the navy or mer- 
chant service of France, the machinery of which was not solely regulated 
by English engineers and English stokers.— Tr. 

t Giving the gallant Admiral full credit for every chivalrous feeling, 
undaunted courage, and all warlike energy, we are bound to state that 
other officers present on that occasion, quite as competent as Napier in 
matters relating purely to seamanship, utterly deny the truth of this 
(under any circumstances injudicious) statement. — Tr. 
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§ 2. 



AORICULTURB — MANUFACTURES — COMMERCE — CREDIT. 

France has been reproached for the backward state of 
her agricultural system, and the tardiness of her progress in 
the art of tillage. This accusation arises from ill-will and 
prejudice, for it is clear that many of our provinces can 
advantageously compete with the finest agricultural counties 
of England. The best cultivated lands in the three king- 
doms are not superior to those of the North of France, 
La Beauce, Brie, Bresse, and Normandy; our vines so 
envied, our plantations of mulberry and ohves show to what 
point delicate and scientific cultivation is carried in our 
France. 

A country cannot do otherwise than decline, when, like 
England, it has arrived at the utmost degree of perfection, in 
over-exerting all its native energies, while France is rich in 
improvements which she has yet to realize. Give but to] 
French agriculture cheap iron, (and what is more easy 
breaking the monopoly of the foundries ?) snatch it from th< 
hands of usury, by procuring her credit ; facilitate her mean: 
of transport ; make her water, that gift of nature, profitabldl 
to all ; and in a few years French agriculture will hav4 
doubled her wealth. 

Upon what basis reposes the agricultural prosperity of a 
nation ? Upon the breadth of its cultivatable soU in comparison 
with its population. Now France has forty million acres 
under cultivation ; to-morrow she could have fifty, if to-mor- 
row the Republic knew how to organize a grand system of 
clearing and irrigation. In the opinion of men of the most 
competent judgment, the French soil is sufficient for the 
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nourishment of sixty million men. And let us remark that 
in speaking of sixty million men, it is not necessary to con- 
demn them to an existence of privations such as is suffered hy 
those of our workmen who fast in the midst of plenty, who eat 
maize or chestnuts, and who drink water, when our granaries 
and vaults are choked with the produce of our harvests. 

Has England such a magnificent perspective in reserve for 
her ? Can she desire an increase in her population ? I have 
proved it, her only hope, the sole project entertained by her 
statesmen, is to deliver herself, either hy wholesale emigration, 
or by the merciless system of Malthus, of millions of men 
who have not the right to hve by their labour. 

Whatever she does, she must always want that which art 
cannot give — space and sun ; and she will ever find herself 
embarrassed by this invincible problem : how to feed a popu- 
lation of thirty millions with a production equal only to the 
wants of twenty- one. 

When the day arrives that the land shall cease, in England, 
to belong to a small number of aristocratic families, the divi- 
sion of the soil will occasion a general reduction in the price 
of agricultural produce ; and were it then otherwise, how 
could the transformation of the peasants into landed proprie- 
tors, ameliorate the condition of the manufacturing classes ? 
Com will neither be more abundant nor less dear. 

The division of land, they say, is one of the sores of France. 
Ah ! without doubt, under the system of individualism, the 
mor celling (or partition) of the land is a difficulty. But the 
remedy is discovered : it exists in association. 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten, that it would be 
imprudent systematically to proscribe small farms in order to 
extend the exploitations immeasurably. The nature of different 
lands and local habits should be maturely weighed, for there 
is something in the labour of a man cultivating his own field, 
a force which it might be impolitic to reject. Will they 
maintain that England can, as well as France, demand the 
wonderful succour of association ? In order to attain this 
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object, England has a double evolution to accomplish ; pro- 
perty must cease to be feudal, it must be divided, and by 
a new process she will pass from division to association. 
Is Great Britain in a position to submit to these progressions ? 

When I think what it has cost France to purchase the 
destruction of feudal monopoly, what sacrifices she has made 
for the conquest of the principles which lead to association, 
I have the right to say that France is richer than England by 
the incalculable ransom of two revolutions. 

But,' however, if these two revolutions are fatal to England, 
exhausted as she is, will she have strength to go through 
them? 

If in agriculture, the systematic detractors of France, give 
the pre-eminence to Great Britain, it is in manufactures above 
all, that they place them as eclipsing all glory, as being 
without rivals. I have already replied, that all proportions 
being observed, the progress of France is more rapid than that 
of England ; but, as this opinion is opposed to one of the 
most widely-spread prejudices, even in my own country, I 
shall be permitted to justify it by certain figures. 

M. Spackman, in a most conscientious work, which is 
highly esteemed in England, gives the following results : — 

IMPORTATIONS. 

ENGLAND, AVERAGB OF FIVB YEARS. 

1816 to 1820 . . . . ^31,273,309 

1840 ,,1844 .... 70,510,112 

Augmentation of 120 per cent. 

FRANCE, AVERAGE OF FIVE YEARS. 

1816 to 1820 .... ^13,045,168 

1840 „ 1844 . . .' . 45,564,747 

Augmentation of 250 per cent. 
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AMERICA, AVBRA6B OF FIVE TEARS. 

1816 to 1820 .... ^22,391,982 
1840 „ 1844 .... 22,206,071 

No augmentation. 
EXPORTATIONS. 

ENGLAND, AVERAGE OF FIVE YEARS. 

1816 to 1820 .... ^40,211,045 
1840 „ 1844 .... 52,255,963 

Augmentation of 30 per cent. 

FRANCE, AVERAGE OF FIVE TEARS. 

1816 to 1820 ^17,420.900 

1840 „ 1844 .... 41,240,251 

Augmentation of 143 per cent. 

AMERICA, AVERAGE OF FIVE TEARS. 

1816 to 1820 .... ^12,900,429 
1840 „ 1844 .... 20,248,221 

Augmentation of 62 J per cent. 

This table will, I hope, serve to reassure France against her- 
self, and she wants it, deceived as she has been by the exag- 
gerations of Anglomania, during the last thirty-five years of 
monarchy which has just past away. These figures will be 
very important, if we recollect that, for five years the most 
desperate efPorts of capital and free-trade would not enable 
England to return to the level of the exportations slie had 
attained in 1845. Dating from that period, France has not 
ceased to prosper, while England has really declined* 
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Setting aside the question of quantity, is the manufacturing 
supremacy of England truly incontestable ? Withdraw from 
her her cotton-manufactories, all mechanical, stereotyped as 
it were ; where will he her pre-eminence ? Could Manchester 
and its immediate factory neighbours compete with the East 
and the North of France, in printed cottons and fancy 
articles? To produce thousands of yards of plain cotton, 
that is to say, making good use of their machinery, this is 
all the cotton manufacturers of England know. Seek nothing 
more of them ; their designers only know the right line and . 
the compass, they do not possess the feeling of shades, har- | 
mony, feature, — they are geometricians, but not artists. * 

It is by the blind and formidahle power of material that l 
England is principally indebted for it^ success, while, in the I 
mechanical produce of French manufactures, there is always 
a large portion reserved for the intelligence and talents of the 
workman. In England, let the people of the manufacturing 
districts grow tired of feeding the cog-wheels of the factory 
with their flesh and blood, and the cotton-factories will have! 
ceased to exist. Let America put a higher duty upon the ex-| 
portations of cotton from it — which will speedily happen, by' 
employing it themselves — and English manufacture will again 
have ceased to exist. On the other hand, happen what will, 
the French mantifactures will maintain themselves as long as 
there is any taste left in Europe. 

In industry, as in the arts and in politics, France is the 
source of imitation. The cradle of her industry loses itself 
in the night of time ; she often invents, and when she borrows 
a new process from the foreigner she makes it her own, in 
giving it, with the zeal of her genius, that character of 
elegance and grace which renders it acceptable throughout the 
world. They deceive themselves, therefore, when they sup- 
pose that the science of manufactures is the privilege of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. And, in fact, nearly all the states of 
Europe had important factories when England was only in 
the infancy of civilization. Who furnished her with the first 
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weavers for linen and cloth ? The flourishing communes of the 
Low Countries. Who gave her its tissues in silk ? Louis XIV., 
hy decimating France under the ferocious inspiration of 
the Jesuits, and destroying, in one day, the wonderful edifice 
elevated to the glory of French industry hy the great Colhert. 
In that epoch alone, EngUsh manufactures commenced to 
have a renown in the world, so true is it that England has 
only Uved upon loans. But steam and gas I they will reply ? 
Yes, she has unquestionahly apphed these two admirable 
discoveries, called into action to render great services to in- 
dustry : hut who does not know that the laws were laid down 
in France by two unrecognized geniuses ? 

Independently of cotton, England manufactures cloths, silks, 
Unens, and tulles, she has also her coals and iron, and her 
workshops of construction. But I find again, all these opera- 
tions in France, and I dare to say it without fear of contradic- 
tion, that in many of these points France is superior to 
England. 

Our cloths, woollen tissues, our batistes, our linens, are they 
ever repulsed for similar English productions ? The nature ot 
our exportations leaves us no doubt in this respect, and it is 
not only to the empire of fashion that these articles owe the 
success they obtain in all the markets of the world, but the 
preference is justified by their marvellous perfection. Where 
then, again I ask, is the vaunted superiority of England ? 

We must descend into her mines, visit her foundries, her 
flatting mills, her melting utensils, in order to recognize the 
true power of English industry. But has not France also 
inexhaustible mines of coal and iron ? and if up to this period 
the price of iron is maintained at an exorbitant rate, if the 
manufacture has not developed itself to greater advantages, if 
coal itself is still too dear, are we ignorant of the fact that 
the fault lies in the culpable indulgence of power for mono* 
|;polies, and that a day or even an hour may suffice to cause 
^he disappearance of this obstacle by a decree ? Who can cal- 
culate to what point we may extend the working of coal 
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mines and minerals, when credit shall be organized, the means 
of transport rendered easy to all, when, in fact, the intelligent 
and paternal partnership of the state shall be substituted for 
the competitions of manufacturing feudalism ? These points 
resolved — and democracy will resolve them — France will have 
no reason to fear a comparison. I say more, she will infallibly 
surpass, because she has a scientific education infinitely supe- 
rior to that of England. Her learned men occupy the fiirst 
rank in Europe, both theoretically and practically. Nowhere 
do the working-classes possess intelligence better prepared to 
profit by the lessons of science, and to render them fruitful by 
practice. 

Feudal and mercantile England regards the workman as a 
money-making machine,* she seeks buyers at a distance, and 
converts them into customers, if necessary, by cannon-shot. 
Republican France will have no occasion to quit her own hearth 
to find a market for her produce. Let the workmen cease to 
pay the exorbitant premium of the wealthy monopolist, and 
they will become at the same time producers and consumers. 
Then, the discoveries of genius, and the simplifiers of 
process will be a profit to all in increasing collective riches. 
Then there will open unto France a bright future, and her 
progress in industry will go hand-in-hand with her progress 
in political and social reforms. 

To what end tends English industry? she rushes blindly 
to bankruptcy and to suicide ; French industry, more happily, 
has measured the career she wishes to run, and will not stop 
until the object be attained : the emancipation of work, and 
its solidarity. 

Does not the maritime commerce of France also see opening 
before it assured perspectives, which already close themselves, 

* The expression in the original is singular, it is not French, unless it 
be argo (slang) ; but we presume we have given the meaning of M. Ledm 
Rollings sentence, which is, '* Comme la monnaie d'un cheyal de vapeur." 
— Tr. 
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and will continue more and more to shut out the maritime 
commerce of England ? In the first periods of ciyilization, 
when freight offered considerahle risks, when navigation was 
full of perils, the roads were impracticahle and dangerous, we 
can understand that commerce played a very important . part 
upon the theatre of the world, since it was its mission to hring 
the produce and consumers in contact, and that its evolutionst 
according as they are slow or expeditious, are converted into 
profit or loss for the community. But now, with canals, rail- 
roads, steam-vessels, and the improvement in the science of 
navigation, commerce, properly called, that is to say, the 
function of intermediate agency, must lose some of its im«« 
portance. Ere long, an equaUty will establish itself between 
different nations, and the code of international exchanges will 
no longer permit Great Britain, for instance, to engross mari« 
time transports, and monopolize the sea to her own profit. 
Doubtless, we have not forgotten the degree of inferiority to 
which she is at present reduced, in comparison with the 
American liavy. What ought to be the regular commerce of 
a nation ? The exportation of its produce, the importation 
of foreign products, and the transit. However, an account 
should be kept of the equal right appertaining to each nation, 
which would, necessarily, reduce the commercial transactions 
by one-half, if all nations were maritime. 

Admitting then that, as a medium, each maritime people 
provided directly for the supply of its distant markets of 
exchange, is not France in a position at least equal to that of 
England? Has she not natural produce, which none can 
dispute with her, wonders of art and fashion, known in com-r 
mercial language by the name of Paris goods ? In return, 
has she not cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, spices, and raw materials 
necessary for her manufactures ? Let production take a great 
extension, let the consumption increase to the extent of her 
wants, and the commercial navigation will develope itself 
amongst us with rapidity ; for France is more favoured ii| 
materials of construction than England. The more the 
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wealth of other countries increases^ the greater will he the 
demand for French produce from ahroad. Will it he the 
same with Great Britain ? Eyidentlj not. All that which 
constitutes the importance of English commerce will neces- 
sarily reduce itself, hy the exigences of the national market, » 
from the moment that Europe, democratically organized, i 
shall have ceased to he the trihutary and the yassal of f 
England. 

There is another point upon which the future prosperity of 
France cannot he doubtful; I mean the profits of transit. 
By her position, France is the direct road by which the I 
exchanges operated between the north and south of Europe i 
must traverse ; the recent importance of the Mediterranean 
and the East promise an increase to French transit. Switzer* 
land, a part of [Germany, Belgium, Italy, and even England 
herself, must all of necessity have recourse to the agency of 
France. France then has a rich horizon before her ; England 
cannot say as much. Each day falls a pearl from her crown ; 
her marine is decteasing, because her industry itself declines 
before foreign competition. In order that England may con« 
tinue as she is, Europe must replunge herself into slavery and ^ 
ignorance. In order that France should raise herself, Europe 1 
must emancipate and improve herself by labour. Thus, in ' 
all points of view, England represents, so to speak, the evil 
genius of the world ; France, on the contrary, finds her hap- 
piness alone in that of all nations. 

That the internal commerce of France wants force and 
perseverance I conceive, but am not scared by it. To-morrow 
a good organization of credit might give it an impulse 
unknown up to this period; but the efforts of democracy 
should inevitably tend to simplify the wheels of commerdid 
organization, and give to production a large number of agents 
employed in the service of its circulation. Every intervention 
between the producer and the buyer, that is not absolutely 
indispensable, is an evil. I have not, therefore, to ascertain 
if the actual conditions of internal commerce are more or les^ 
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satisfactory in England than in France, for, even in France, 
thej will undergo a modification. That which I shall call 
to mind is, that, whilst we have broken through every 
obstacle, the commerce of England, in many of its principal 
branches, is still in the hands of corporations. I shall confine 
myself to the proof that the French commerce, such as it 
is constituted, offers a greater security than the EngUsh, which 
only reposes upon exchanges of value mutually annulling 
themselves. What though in France partnership (commandite) 
has had its excesses and its victims, it is certain that the 
French commerce is in a more favourable state, that it has 
roots in the soil, that, in fact, its capital does not repose 
principally upon paper of accommodation. In the presence 
of Great Britain's colonies without number, shall I dare to 
speak of our own ? I attempted to trace a table of the pos- 
sessions of England in the two worlds, and I do not know 
whether I have arrived at a complete list. When I look at 
the enormous category of Britannic feudalism, can I oppose 

I to it the modest test of French colonies? If, however — and 
England is there to prove it — the colonies are not worth what 
they cost, I can only felicitate France upon her relative 
indigence. 

England has lately sustained an unhappy conflict with her 
American colonies in order to force them to return to their 
obedience; and now, at this day — ^it cannot be too often 
repeated — she is preparing to abandon all those which 
remain to her, all those magnificent kingdoms, which she 
can no longer keep, and which still give her her prepon- 
derance in the world. This sacrifice consummated — and» 
either willingly or by force, it will be accomplished — shall we 
not take the lead of England ? For we shall have to carry 
to her ancient possessions, emancipated under the law of 
free-trade, more produce than herself. When, after the 
discovery of the New World, Europe disputed it piecemeal, 
the victor's code contained but one rule — oppression in every 
phase. The slavery of the natives, taxation of the colonista 
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for everything they possessed, rendering the Colony suhaltem 
to the interests and passions of the metropolis, this was what 
constituted the system of colonisation pursued by Europe; 
and it is still, at the present day, the policy of England 
towards a great many of its transatlantic populations. What 
is the result? There exist no ties of affection or gratitude 
between England and her distant possessions. After having 
piteously worked them, they have sunk into such a state of 
barrenness, they have become an unproductive and ruinous 
burthen to the mother country. One thought alone pre- 
dominates — a speedy and definitive separation ; and amongst 
the most influential statesmen in England, some have even 
demanded this heroic remedy, so much has the union between 
England and her colonies been painful and unprofitable. 

Are the colonies which the treaties of 1815 left to France 
animated by similar sentiments? Has disaffection shown 
itself to such a point; as that a divorce is imminent and near 
at hand? Thank God! this is not so — thanks to the I 
cohesive power which distinguishes French feeling; ourp 
colonies have but one desire, which is to continue French, 
All the joys and all the sorrows of the country find an echo 
amongst the daughters of our nationality. 

Thus it is not a question of profit and loss which agitates 
itself between France and her dependencies ; it is a question 
of fraternity. It is not too sure, for instance, that the J 
position of the colonies is lucrative to them, in a commercial • 
point of view ; we may also doubt whether the metropolis 
derives any serious advantage ; but, I repeat it, that is not 
the question. Although separated by the immensity of the 
ocean, France is not less the common mother, whence springs 
all hopes. In France, or in the French colonies, vho ever 
thought of proposing the rupture of this traditional union ? 
If any sacrifices are to be made, who thinks of bartering 
them ? If I sought amongst the islands, or portions of the 
continent which, after having lived under the paternal 
administration of France, had passed by the misfortune of 
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the times into the hands of England, I should find every- 
where the ineffaceahle print of French genius, a lively recol- 
lection of the past, and the hope of a speedy restoration to 
their country. Can we say so much of the colonies which have 
had the honour to escape Britannic exploitation ? They submit 
themselves sorrowMly to its yoke ; and although they might 
suffer by the transition, they have never cherished towards 
England a feeling of emotion or of regret. 

I A final word upon French credit : — ^yes, French credit is 
insufficient ; but is not the democracy about to snatch France 
from the unfruitful practices of monarchical privilege and 
financial feudalism ? When the imports shall resume them- 
selves mto one unique, general, direct, and progressive tax, 
according to fortune ; when the state shall reserve to itself 
the most important social function — the repartition of credit — 
agriculture and industry will receive a powerful impulse, 
which has been wanting up to this day. 

Instead of rendering the essential agent of public wealth 
subordinate to a committee of bankers, as in England, and 
asking individuals for the credit which it is not in their power 
I to give, the Republic will found the collective credit. A 
central bank at ' Paris, acting under the control of the 
national representation, having branches in all the cantons to 
spread everywhere life and labour, this is what the people 
expect, and what democracy can alone achieve. Credit 
has not for ages belonged to anything but the land and 
money ; it will henceforth become the heritage of labour. 

This is not the moment to enter into all the developments 
which a combination of this importance requires. I have 
studied it deeply, but it suffices for me to lay down the object 
towards which French society is led. After having realized 
political unity under all its forms, it must come to the 
centralization of social forces by the organization of unitarian 
credit. 

France is ripe for this reform, which in itself alone carries 
all others in assuring the complete emancipation of labour. 
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I have not, therefore, to discover whether the Bank of France 
and its counters are or are not inferior to the Bank of 
England and its connections. On both sides I see privileged 
interests, the source from whence usury is alimented, the 
central point from which abuts all the shameful speculations 
which press upon work and small fortunes. 

That England, by eternally multipl3ring its fictitious capital, 
has been led to reduce the interest of money, while the Bank 
of France sells its accommodation dearer than ever, is one and 
the same thing, the results being identical. Nevertheless, 
I have already proved how credit in France offers more sta- 
bility than in England. In the latter country, it only derives 
its guarantees from its minister's exaggeration, everybody 
being interested in retarding the destruction of an edifice 
which, in assuming colossal proportions, does not the less 
repose upon the most tottering basis. 



§ 3. 



HISTORICAL UNITY AND MISSION OF FRANCE. 

Rich in her natural treasures, marvellously defended, 
alimented by the blood of the North and by the blood of 
the South, powerful in her acquired knowledge, which sur- 
passes all other nations, wonderfully endowed with genius, 
France is, therefore, placed in the best situation, not only 
to render her decline impossible, but to rise higher and 
higher for long to come. 

It is not nature which offers any obstacle to her, as to other 
people ; it is not any disease in her intelligence — ignorance or 
superstition — that arrests her ; it is the mere accident of a 
crisis, in which she has disputed, for nearly half a century, 
the reign of justice and equality amongst men. If France, 
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fifty years ago, when her eyes were opened to the light, had 
only desired, as England of old, to create a sort of citizenship, 
to give it a place in the assemblies by the side of sovereign 
classes, to invest it, as they invested the Commons, with 
control over the public money, — ^if, without preoccupation of, 
its proletarians and foreign people, she had only desired to 
deliver the free capital of the third estate (tiers ^tat) to its 
unquestionable activity, to the exploitation of its competitions, 
the slave labour of the workshops and of the fields, — ^no doubt 
she would have acquired riches hke England. She would 
not have witnessed those previous coalitions raised against 
her, which have so often dramed her resources. She could 
easily have outsailed all others, have contended in all markets 
by the low price of her manufactures, and, thanks to the 
concentration of credit, to the discoveries of science, to the 
low price of wages, have raised up and constituted a second 
aristocracy, like her rival — that of gold. 

France would not only then have preserved her lords of the 
church and of the land, but would have had her Oljonpus of 
manufacturing or mercantile highnesses, and the two privileged 
classes — ^nobles or third estate — shining at the foot of the 
throne, between the bishops and illustrious courtizans ; she 
might have appeared great, sumptuous, and opulent, at the 
expense of ruining herself and her people. 

But France has another mission in the cause of humanity, 
and she would not in the eighteenth century check herself at 
this bastard evolution ; I will say more, she could not, for 
such is the logic of her genius, that when the idea takes 
possession of her, and so long as she sees a clear horizon, 
she is forced to go on with it to the end. 

This is her distinctive, her essential quality, and this law of 
her nature is everywhere written in large characters, in the 
long series of her developments, in the noble epochs of her 
history. 

Thus, from the earliest ages of European Christiaxiity, 
she appeared already coiiatvtwXeflL, \m\i^ m the midst of 
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other nations^ who were tossed ahout like the waves of the 
sea, and who still had no other means of shelter than the 
chariot of invasion, or the huckler of hattle. 

Scarcely had the new masters from the Rhine and the 
remains of the conquered race met together, hut they amalga- 
mated ; and as soon as the country commenced to spring 
forth^ it aspired to unity. Clovis having destroyed the last 
phalanxes of old Rome^ sleeping under the roses of Psestum, 
he fixes his camp^ he groups his chieftains (Leudes)^ makes 
Gaul a kingdom, and assumes the banner of the new god, of 
the god who rallies, of the god of the vanquished. His sons 
divide his, domain ; they tear each other to pieces like young 
wolves, and the dawning unity was ahout to lose itself in 
partitioned fiefs and savage clans. Immediately appears, and 
mounts the throne (pavois) a second race, great in council 
and strong by the sword. Pepin re-established power, con- 
centrated his forces, scattered in a thousand intrigues, and in 
as many hands. Charlemagne, whose genius comprises all 
the faculties of action and thought, on one side founds the 
empire of the West, and on the other establishes in Rome 
the necropoUs of the gods, the great umpire of the Middle 
Ages — the Popedom. France has then achieved her political 
and moral unity ; she has her theology that the faith defends, 
her army, the terror of barbarians, and her government, 
under the helmet, is already full of thought, when other 
nations scarcely lisp. 

She commences to speak the language of the arts, which, 
flying from the hordes of invasion, found a refuge in 
Bysantium, their last sanctuary; she seeks out, she spells 
the old manuscripts of Greece and Rome, which the Mahom- 
medan would have burnt ; she even founds a sort of academy, 
a rare primer of civilization, which Alcuin savours, and the 
ordinances give her a fixed legislation, like the societies 
which centuries have already ripened. 

Unfortunately, this first essay could not succeed ; it was 
the premature attempt of certain high ix!Ltft\Six^\)L^^^\ *^c^ 
vassal maasea were strangers to it» wA ^^ ^sk^^j^ '^'^ ^'^ 
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barbarian chiefs, accustomed to blood-shed, had no ta«te for 
this ambrosial draught. 

So the young tree of Alcuin and of Charlemagne, soon 
degenerated under the rude winds of war ; and feudalism, 
from the summit of its thousand towers, stretched forth on 
all sides its iron hand, sheltering under its battlements, the 
families and the soil of the country, already coveted by the 
later barbarians on the road of invasion. 

But when conquest had profoundly planted its {nkes in the 
Gallic soil, when the family and labour became habituated, 
the lady of the castle opened the window of the manor, and 
from the high balcony, appeared at tournaments like a mes- 
senger of civilization. The gauntlet became supple, manners 
became polished, and France tasted the first perfume of spring, 
in the midst of that long winter of the Middle Ages, which shel- 
tered it under its snows. Moreover, the trumpet of the Crusades 
resounded, and the knights threw themselves into the saddle 
for the armed pilgrimage. Intestine and parricidal strifes ceased 
at the voice of the preachers, and labour, charged to fill the 
coffers of its masters, who had departed on so long a voyage, 
labour took its charters, in paying ransom, and commenced 
its emancipation. The commune now raised its head, still 
timid, sparingly sown, and wretchedly poor; but leai^ it 
alone (hissez /aire), let time and labour do their work. 
With Philip Augustus and Louis le Gros, it would soon 
learn how to enlarge itself, to increase its treasure, to 
spread and fructify its domain, until Louis XI », cutting off 
heads and towers, confides it to Richelieu, who will say to it : 
"Work in peace, without fear of baron or adventurers ; (he 
axe has done its work ; you have no longer but one country — 
France ; you have no longer but one master — the King !" 
A grand epoch after all, notwithstanding its violence and its 
crimes, was the latter period of the Middle Ages, where at 
the feet of castles were hidden the humble cradles of that 
citizenship which will so proudly exclaim in '89 : ** The 
third estate is the nation !" (le tiers 4tat c'est tout*) 

Not only did it present the noble and touching spectacle o£ 
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the commune and the Crown extricating themselves — the 
former from feudal slavery, the latter from seignorial privileges 
which weighed it down, — hut hy the side of this internal, 
political, and we might add family drama, two other revolu- 
tions were attempted, and manifested themselves in the midst 
of disasters. The fi^st attacked French society in its 
nationahty, in its independence ; the second in its moral and 
religious communion. The Anglo-Normans first commenced. 
Restless in their island, which sufficed not for their amhition, 
and not having yet hoisted the sail of distant voyages, the heirs 
of William threw themselves upon our coasts, our towns, our 
provinces ; their progress, notwithstanding occasional reverses, 
marched on so rapidly and so well, in accordance with their 
coveteousness, that there was a moment in the somhre 
history of our shame and our misfortunes, when the King of 
France, the successor of Charlemagne' and of PhiUp Augustus, 
was called the ** King of Chinon."^ The people had not yet 
appeared ; and those grand levies, which were destined a few 
years later to sweep foreign countries, — those grand levies of 
the country howed themselves down, unknown vassals, upon 
the furrow reddened hy the blood of the peasantry (des 
Jacques). 

France had then but her right, and the sword of the nobles, 
against the lances of the Anglo-Norman ; but the sword of 
her nobles was broken ; feudalism, the only armed tutor of 
the country, was imable to defend it, and monarchy, which 
left the people in the kennel, had scarcely the time to frame 
the communes of the citizens ; the national monarchy seemed 
fatally doomed. Whence came salvation ? From the kennel. 
The people and the faith became incarnate in a young girl ; 
the people and the faith, these two powers which change and 
create destinies. What signified the Virgin of Vauxcouleurs, 
this daughter of ignorance and the fields, was it not for 
proletarian France, which knew not the strategy of war, but 
who felt that they lived on strong faith, in the midst of 
illustrious races and noble-failing swords ? The people, slaves 
and weak, having only the knife, cannot yet enter the areoA*. 
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of battles, which were open only to the squires and the 
barons ; then from their ranks issues forth a standard which 
represents them in their profound faith, and France is saved ! 
Yes, the people and the faith, in a simple and touching 
incarnation ; and this was Joan of Arc ! All the rest is only 
a legend. 

But scarcely had the nationality of France escaped this su- 
preme danger, when she was violently struck in her religious 
unity. The spirit of free examination had birth, in the midst of 
the pile and the stake, and the revolt of ideas overran Europe like 
a whirlwind. A profound source of sorrow was thus brought 
about in the human conscience, — a greater and more fearful 
revolution a thousand times than all the tournaments, than all 
invasions accomphshed by arms, a schism rickety at first, but 
which will enlarge hereafter, through inflictions and wars, 
until this vague ray inimdates the world with its light, and 
calls itself philosophy. 

What will France do at this first orb of modem civilization ? 
The foreigner no longer degrades her provinces ; Louis XI. 
has crushed the grand vassals, and the proud feudal lords 
under foot, and the renaissance offspring of the Medicis 
blooms in all her delicious fantasies, under Francis I. But 
unity does not yet exist in power ; and if religious schisms — 
federal diversions, the mother of all anarchies — should succeed, 
France, scarcely constituted by royal personification, and 
shaken anew, may there perish. The ancient dogma, more- 
over, is always Hving amongst the masses, whose minds are 
enslaved as the body ; science, which is to draw its last con- 
clusions, is not prepared, and the people have neither realised, 
in its intelligence or its facts, that double-emancipation, moral 
and material, which will permit them later to disseminate these 
holy audacities. 

Resistance is, therefore, necessary in the name of the 

faith, which rallies, in the name of authority, which protects, 

and which goes on incessantly, under the name of monarchy, 

reducing and simplyfying to its ipto^t VcLtwcaadiiate slavery, 

antil it finds itself alone, face to i«.c^ n^^ \t^ ^«m^ ^1 Nko^ 

centuries, the sovereign peoifVe. 
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So the genius of France does not decieve her. It opposes 
an obstacle to all religious heresies, as to all foreign inyasions ; 
and the schism abdicates finally in Henry IV., who rejects 
the Bible of Luther for the crown of Valois. It is not that 
the land of the Albigenses, the land of the Ceyennes, have not 
had their martyrs, like Bohemia or Germany, and that more 
than one heroic sacrifice has consecrated, in the future 
country of all resolutions, these two great principles — liberty 
of conscience, and the sovereignty of the human mind. No, 
certainly; and in this long and savage tragedy of the Pro- 
testant wars, we have only left too many regretted hetacombs. 
But the spirit of sectarianism, even the legitimate right of 
religious dissent, could not prevail in the state without 
raising French unity in her mournful formation ; and this is 
why the land of the Franks ought to remain, and has re- 
mained. Catholic, after having paid by its confessors a tribute 
of blood, and valiant efforts to the reform of the sixteenth 
century, the mother of philosophy. If, however, France has 
not delivered herself over to Protestanism as a nation, as a 
government, she has, nevertheless, precursors in the road of 
reason. 

Thus the theological philosopher, Abeylard, the austere 
and unfortunate Ramus, these in the schools, and many 
others in literature opened the trenches of the new light; 
BAbelais, entirely Gallic in his nature, flung sarcasm and 
ridicule into all the tabernacles of the Middle Ages. Tradition 
was not disturbed, for, at a later period. La Boetie, Mon- 
taigne, and Charron, widened the breach of scepticism, and 
formed the first group of those free-thinkers, who since then 
have never quitted the scene. France, in fine, associated 
herself ardently in grand scientific studies, such as distant 
enterprises, which will remain the eternal honour of this 
period, illustrated by the discoveries of the compass, of print- 
ing, of the New World, and of the first principles of physical 
order. In attaching herself to the protection of her unity, 
even unto fanaticism, France did not, iVsiKt^^^t^^ ^^-^bsssss. 
mdiflFerent to the fruitful inspviatioxi^ oi ^v^ ^wsA ^"l ^«^ 
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life ; and her genius displayed itself as active adjuncts to those 
sublime inventors, those revolutionists of science and right, 
who so far had prepu'ed universal deliverance and definitive 
sovereignty. It was, however, in Hterature that she was most 
powerfully distinguished; more than any other nation had 
she bathed in the abundant waters of renaissance ; she had 
passionately studied Greece and Rome, whose Uterary monu- 
ments, preserved by her monks, have from that time, thanks 
to the art of printing, become universal as the light. Re- 
mounting the ladder of time, even to the poems of Homer, 
she re-attached antiquity (so long escaped, lost, with its 
chefs'd^osuvre and all its glories) to that modern society which 
had then just saluted America. Two worlds at once ; the 
one resuscitated, the other new bom! There was end 
then to barbarian ignorance ; humanity had conquered both 
time and space. The genius of France, which is not shop- 
keeping, rifled much less the cradle than the tomb, Peru 
than Greece ; and it withdrew from Rome and Athens richer 
treasures than those of Yasco, of the Alberquerques a»d 
Pizarros. Her language, though already powerful and 
learned, purified itself in the clear and sparkling sources of 
ancient Hterature ; the basis of her ideas extended itself from 
the whole pagan revelation, so grand in poetry, in eloquence, 
in the arts ; and its writers, nourished in those illustrious 
schools, soon created a rival to the two countries of Pericles 
and Augustus. 

This was the reign of Louis XIV. 

The country, intact, and respected since Richelieu ex- 
tended it from the Pyrenees to the Rhine ; the last struggles 
of the nobles had disappeared with the Fronde, ^[id the royal 
household h^ replaced the high and low justice of the feudal 
times. 

France, in fact, had at length accomplished her unity, 

her principle, her law ; in religion, in the arts, in the govem- 

ment ; and like an organic being who feels its str^gth, she 

began to develope herself m aW-li^x ma^fic^ice. 

It was then^ in fact, in tTciia \xnSwet^^\JtfiQrccL> ^^Q.waftille 
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writes, "Horace and Cinna;" Moli^re^ "Tartuffe and le 
Misanthrope ;" Racine, " AthaKe and Ph^dre ;" Pascal, " Les 
ProTinciales ;" Boileau, " L'art Po^tiqne ;" while Lafontaine 
scatters in his fahles the wisdom of ages, and Len6tre creates 
a new Alhamhra in Versailles 1 

Turenne, Cond^, Jean Bart, Villars, and Catinat, gain the 
battles ; Lesneur and Ponssin illustrate the pictorial art ; 
Bossuet immortalizes the langu^e by his sacred discourses, 
and traces for the French Church her national independent 
constitution ; Vauban fortifies the cities ; Colbert, inheriter 
to Sully, edits the ordinances of 1667, those beautiful 
precursors of an uniform and regular code ; and the son of 
Louis XIII., wholly absorbed by his grandeur, mirrors him- 
self in the stream, and stands forth like a second Narcissus, 
crowned with all the glories which surrounded him. He is 
but the cold and poUshed ice which reflects the scattered 
rays by concentration, and he believes himself the sun: 
Nee pbirilms impar I A narrow mind, a hard heart, a true 
specimen of nobility, with all the instincts of magnificent 
peurility, there is nothing about him but the grandeur of 
pride and base self-idolatry. It is not his conscience which 
troubles him ; it is the distant view of the funeral bell of St. 
Denis.* 

France, which drains herself to satisfy all his prodigalities, 
and sees the great King, his hands full of power, fall into the 
slavery of his valets, priests, or courtizans, soon ceases to 
recognize her proud' image in the humiliated monarch ; she 
asks herself if the supreme object of her destiny is the 
incessant and eternal immolation of her genius, her strength, 
her sorrowful labours, to an insatiable idol ; and Fenelon, in 
the voice of discretion, but sufficiently penetrating, teaches 
princes that they are made for the people. 

Another revolutionist comes forth, who, submitting all 
things to absolute doubt, takes pure reason for his Ught, 
analysis for his instrument, and founds a certainty upon the 

* The burial-pla^ oi t\i<^ 'Km*^ ^i^ts&s^ 
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evidence. But although he leaves inviolate, under its trinal 
veil, the sanctuary of the theologians, Descartes, in be- 
queathing his principles to Voltaire, has given the probe 
which is to sound all depths, and the decisive campaign is 
about to be opened. 

What is the eighteenth century, if not an universal council, 
in the name of human understanding strengthening itself in 
its sovereignty against the faith, against the dogmas, and 
against all self-imposed authority, whether it be Aristotle, 
Pope Gregory, or Louis XIV.? 

Descartes brought forth the first spark, and the fire propa- 
gated itself so rapidly that in less than half a century all was 
in flames, from the hut of the custom-house officer to the 
Vatican. The powers and the' gods were still about, but the 
invisible flame had calcined them ; and when the people raised 
their hands to them, they crumbled. Thus France, which 
would not cast itself into the Protestant strife, into the minor 
religious reforms of the sixteenth century — France, predicting 
a superior ideal, that of absolute right, made herself its 
apostle, its ardent missionary, and led the way by a passion- 
ate discussion, without truce, to those terrible battles which 
she has since sustained with all her intelligence and all her 
weapons. 

In this memorable crusade opened by the free-thinkers, 
ode, song, poem, history, tragedy, epigram, and dictionary, 
(they made arms of all things) they piled up their faggots 
at the foot of ancient w^alls, there they planted their scaling 
ladders ; and never in history was there a spectacle equal to 
this great war of the human mind, unless it be the assault 
itself, at a later period, made by the armed right, by the 
people in revolution. 

Voltaire, Jean Jacques, and Diderot, were the three most 
powerful wrestlers in these stormy discussions ; and the prin- 
cipal monument left at the end of this century is a war 
machine : theEncyclopoedia. An incomplete verification, no 
doubt, but superior in its critics and conclusions to all anterior 
dogmas, the Encyclopoedia marks the limit of olden time ; and 
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if it be not the beacon of the future, it will remain upon the 
road of humanity as one of those pyramids raised by the hand 
of a whole people. 

When all its lights, which it shed far and wide — when all 
its ideas, which it snot forth as from the cannon's mouth, had 
fallen on the citizens and the masses of the people, they 
roused them, and the revolution had birth : it had its right, 
its leaders, and its army — the Revolution ! that is to say the 
people — that is to say right, which takes the Sorbonne, the 
Bastile, and Versailles, and which declares itself sovereign. 

The times then have come at last, it is no longer the hum- 
ble commime of the Middle Age which organizes itself behind 
its fortified gates, under the good pleasures of its lord, and 
the letters patent of its king ; it is no longer the old Parlia- 
ment which exhausts itself in remonstrances, now menacing, 
now servile, in order to dispute a last remnant of its privileges ; 
it is no longer the states-general, with their insolent barons, 
and their kneeling third estate ; it is the democracy, it is 
France, it is the living imity, the people ! and all vanishes 
under the terrible hand of Jacques* resuscitated: clergy 
nobiUty, and monarchy. 

In vain the old scattered stumps of feudalism join together 
and unite in a foreiga land with the kings, whose armies rush 
to our frontiers ; in vain they excite, at home, infamous trea- 
son, and implacable civil wars, all these parricidal enterprises 
fail, like the diversions attempted by the citizens, who would 
have preserved the sovereignty for their own advantage ; and 
the Revolution, in its indomitable energy, faces every league, 
and every peril. 

* The reader is, of course, fully aware that the dreadful insurrection of 
the French peasantry, which was attended with such afflicting scenes of 
blood, the demolition of so many old castles, and, in a great measure, 
with the downfal of baronial power, was excited by Louis XI., in order 
to curb the independent and rebellious spirit of his nobles, and that this 
well-organised insurrection assumed the name of " La jacquerie," from 
** Jacques,'' one of its supposed leaders. — ^Tr, 
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It is because it is the child of Rousseau, the apostle of 
equality ; because it has a consciousness of its mission in the 
universe, and that its logic is a religion. 

They might, as I before observed, have stopped at the pro- 
legomena of '89, at those half principles of civil, commercial, 
poUtical, and reli&rious liberty, which we see predominate so 
Lch in England, in the midst of most monstrous privileges ; 
its glory was to understand that, the right once discovered, it 
was not only in the middle classes that it should penetrate, 
but to the lowest depth of society. 

Such is the essential and sacred character of the Revolution, 
which struggled not only for the defence of the country, but 
to realize social justice upon earth, the justice of brothers 
between citizens, between the people. It succumbed under 
impotent means, and under the league of interests and fears, 
to revive at a later period, by a new effort of its people, with 
their two immortal principles, which are the whole truth 
of the modem testament : EquaUty of citizens, solidarity of 
nations. 

Moreover, before faUing in the blood of its martys, it had 
killed its old enemy, the principle of divine right and authority, 
for all that has since happened is but a game of force or 
intrigue, without moral power, without ideal, and without 
durabihty. 

Furthermore, it leaves in the civil laws so strong an im- 
pression, that its institutions, its codes, its reminiscences 
carried, during fifteen yews, throughout Europe, with its 
flags, by the armed dictation of the empire, have dissolved 
the camp of its enemies, and converted it into allies for the 
whole earth. In fact, it is no longer, as formerly, by its 
taste in the arts, by its language even that it can shine and 
govern in the midst of nations : its influence is more radical, 
more profound, for it reposes upon the propaganda, upon its 
ideas, upon its double character, so great, but so mournful, 
of priestess of the initiations, and the great armed judge. 

What people would not love it, both for its character and 
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its sacrifices? Has she^ like England, wasted empires, 
devastated continents, and pillaged the world to maintain the 
prodigalities of her lords ? % 

What is the crime committed by her governments, in the 
time of her slavery, — against the nations, her brothers, which 
she has not disavowed, trampled upon, repurchased with her 
blood ? 

I have in this book, made a resumi of the accumulated 
robberies, the snares, and the assassination of the people by 
Great Britain during her long history. Where are the 
murders, the snares, the robberies of the French Revolution 
abroad ?* No nation can raise a hand against her, and it is her 
genius and her arms that call, that invoke in their martyrdoms 
all oppressed countries. 

They have practised upon her, after her great reverses, 
two last experiments ; the one, that of legitimacy, and the 
divine right of races under the restoration — engrafting, more- 
over, upon this right the constitutional Uberties, and bastard 
institutions, of England. 

What was the result ? The old trunk was dead, it did not 
take root, and the first shock carried it away. 

The other modified regime — which acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of citizenship — fell a few years later, upon the dung- 
hill of its own disgrace. 

At this day, all the actors of the past, whom the victory of 
February had, for an instant, struck with dismay, have now 
assembled, under the mercy of the people, to attempt in com- 
mon, by legal hypocrisy, without violence, a last and supreme 
effort against the young RepubHc. They have first disarmed the 
revolution of its right, and they seek next to mutilate universal 
suffrage itself, which was their rallying tent, in order to rob 
the people of its sovereignty. 

Where the level of equaUty had passed, effacing, in one 
paternal union, envies and hatreds, they endeavour to re-esta- 
blish the distinctions of classes. 

* These were all reserred for home conBumption. — Tr. 
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Third attempt. When will that happen ? 

The decree is written on all the pages of history : France 
does not retrograde. The past cannot he recalled. 

Whilst they strive assiduously to place a new dyke to the 
stream of revolution, I have reascended, through ages, to its 
source, that I might the hetter recognise its inexhaustible 
power. And from its banks, where I am thrown, I contem- 
plate its inevitable course, calculating how many hours it will 
take to engulph both the dyke and the pigmies together. 



THE END. 
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